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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


R. LORD’S volume on ‘‘ American Statesmen” was 
written some years after the issue of his volume on 
‘¢ Warriors and Statesmen,” which was Volume IV of his 
original series of five volumes. The wide popular accept- 
ance of the five volumes encouraged him to extend the 
series by including, and rewriting for the purpose, others 
of his great range of lectures. The volume called ‘* War- 
riors and Statesmen ” (now otherwise distributed) included 
a number of lectures which in this new edition have been 
arranged in more natural grouping. Among them were 
the lectures on Hamilton and Webster. It has been 
deemed wise to bring these into closer relation with their 
contemporaries, and thus Hamilton is now placed in this 
volume, among the other ‘‘ American Founders,” ‘and 
Webster in the yolume on ‘“ American Leaders.” 

Of the ‘‘ Founders” there is one of whom Dr. Lord did 
not treat, yet whose services — especially in the popular 
confirmation of the Constitution by the various States, 
and notably in its fundamental interpretation by the 
United States Supreme Court — rank as vitally important. 
John Marshall,as Chief Justice of that Court, raised it to 
a lofty height in the judicial world, and by his various 
decisions established the Constitution in its unique posi- 
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tion as applicable to all manner of political and commer- 
cial questions — the world’s marvel of combined firmness 
and elasticity. To quote Winthrop, as cited by Dr. Lord, 
it is ‘‘like one of those rocking-stones reared by the 
Druids, which the finger of a child may vibrate to its 
centre, yet which the might of an army cannot move from 
its place.” 

So important was Marshall’s work, and so potent is the 
influence of the United States Supreme Court, that no 
apology is needed for introducing into this volume on our 
‘‘Founders ” a chapter dealing with that great theme by 
Professor John Bassett Moore, recently Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; later, Counsel for the Peace Commission at 
Paris; and now occupying the chair of International Law 
and Diplomacy in the School of Political Science, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


THE AMERICAN, IDEA. 


* a survey of American Institutions there seem 

to be three fundamental principles on which 
they are based: first, that all men are naturally equal 
in rights; second, that a people cannot be taxed with- 
out their own consent; and third, that they may 
delegate their power of self-government to represen- 
tatives chosen by themselves. 

The remote origin of these principles it is difficult 
to trace. Some suppose that they are innate, appeal- 
ing to consciousness, — concerning which there can be 
no dispute or argument. Others suppose that they 
exist only so far as men can assert and use them, 
whether granted by rulers or seized by society. Some 
find that they arose among our Teutonic ancestors in 


their German forests, while still others go back to 
VOL. XI. —1 
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Jewish, Grecian, and Roman history for their origin. 


Wherever they originated, their practical enforcement 


has been a slow and unequal growth among various 
peoples, and it is always the evident result of an 
evolution, or development of civilization. 

In the preamble to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Thomas Jefferson asserts that “all men are 
created equal,” and that among their indisputable 
rights are “life, hberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Nobody disputes this; and yet, looking critically into 
the matter, it seems strange that, despite Jefferson’s 
own strong anti-slavery sentiments, his associates 
should have excluded the colored race from the com- 
mon benefits of humanity, unless the negroes in their 
plantations were not men at all, only things or chat- 
tels. The American people went through a great war 
and spent thousands of millions of dollars to maintain 
the indissoluble union of their States; but the events 
of that war and the civil reconstruction forced the 
demonstration that African slaves have the same 
inalienable rights for recognition before the law as 
the free descendants of the English and the Dutch. 


The statement of the Declaration has been formally 


made good; and yet, whence came it ?. 

If we go back to the New Testament, the great 
Charter of Christendom, in search of rights, ‘we are 
much puzzled to find them definitely declared any- 
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where; but we find, instead, duties enjoined with 
great clearness and made universally binding. It is 
only by a series of deductions, especially from Saint 
Paul’s epistles, that we infer the right of Christian 
liberty, with no other check than conscience, — the 
being made free by the gospel of Christ, emancipated 
from superstition and tyrannies of opinion; yet Paul 
says not a word about the manumission of slaves, as a 
right to which they are justly entitled, any more than 
he urges rebellion against a constituted civil govern- 
ment because it is a despotism. The burden of his 
political injunctions is submission to authority, exhor- 
tations to patience under the load of evils and tribula- 
tions which so many have to bear without hope of 
relief. 

In the earlier Jewish jurisprudence we find laws in 
relation to property which recognize natural justice as 
clearly as does the jurisprudence of Rome; but revolt 
and rebellion against bad rulers or kings, although apt 
to take place, were nowhere enjoined, unless royal 
command should militate against the sovereignty of 
God, — the only ultimate authority. By the Hebrew 
writers, bad rulers are viewed as a misfortune to the 
people ruled, which they must learn to bear, hoping 
for better times, trusting in Providence for relief, 
rather than trying to remove by violence. It is He 
who raises up deliverers in His good time, to reign in 
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justice and equity. If anything can be learned from 
the Hebrew Scriptures in reference to rights, it is 
the injunction to obey God rather than man, in mat- 
ters where conscience is concerned; and this again 
merges into duty, but is susceptible of vast applica- 
tions to conduct as controlled by individual opinion. 

Under Roman rule native rights fare no better. 
Paul could appeal from Jewish tyrants to Cesar in 
accordance with his rights as a Roman citizen; but 
his Roman citizenship had nothing to do with any 
inborn rights as a man. Paul could appeal to Cesar 
as a Roman citizen. For what? For protection, 
for the enjoyment of certain legal privileges which the 
Empire had conferred upon Roman citizenship, not for 
any rights which he could claim as a human being. 
If the Roman laws recognized any rights, it was those 
which the State had given, not those which are innate 
and inalienable, and which the State could not justly 
take away. I apprehend that even in the Greek and 
Roman republics no civil rights could be claimed 
except those conferred upon men as citizens rather 
than as human beings. Slaves certainly had no 
rights, and they composed half the population of the 
old Roman world. Rights were derived from decrees 
or laws, not from human consciousness. 

Where then did Jefferson get his ideas as to the 
equal rights to which men were born? Doubtless 
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from the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially from Rousseau, who, despite his short- - 
comings as a man, was one of the most original 
thinkers that his century produced, and one of the 
most influential in shaping the opinions of civilized 
Europe. In his “Contrat Social” Rousseau appealed 
to consciousness, rather than to authorities or the laws 
of nations. He took his stand on the principles of 
eternal justice in all he wrote as to civil liberties, and 
hence he kindled an immense enthusiasm for liberty 
as an inalienable right. 

But Rousseau came from Switzerland, where the 
passion for personal independence was greater than 
in any other part of Europe, —a passion perhaps 
inherited from the old Teutonic nations in their 
forests, on which Tacitus dilates, next to their vene- 
ration for woman the most interesting trait among the 
Germanic barbarians. No Eastern nation, except the 
ancient Persians, had these traits. The law of liberty 
is an Occidental rather than an Oriental peculiarity, 
and arose among the Aryans in their Kuropean settle- 
ments. Moreover, Rousseau lived in a city where 
John Calvin had taught the principles of religious 
liberty which afterwards took root in Holland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and France, and created the Puritans 
and Huguenots. The central idea of Calvinism is the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of cons 
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science, enlightened by the Bible. Rousseau was no 
Calvinist, but the principles of religious and civil lib- 
erty are so closely connected that he may have caught 
their spirit at Geneva, in spite of his hideous immo- 


rality and his cynical unbelief. Yet even: Calvin’s ~ 


magnificent career in defence of the right of con- 
science to rebel against authority, which laid the 
solid foundation of theology and church discipline on 
which Protestantism was built up, arrived at such a 
pitch of arbitrary autocracy as to show that, if liberty 
be “human” and “ native,” authority is no less so.. 

Whether, then, liberty is a privilege granted to a 
few, or a right to which all people are justly entitled, 
it is bootless to discuss; but its development among 
civilized nations is a worthy object of historical 
inquiry. 

A late writer, Douglas Campbell, with some plausi- 
, traces to the Dutch 
republic most that is valuable in American institu- 


bility and considerable learning 
tions, such as town-meetings, representative govern- 
ment, restriction of taxation by the people, free schools, 
toleration of religious worship, and equal laws. No 
doubt the influence of Holland in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in stimulating free inquiry, 
religious toleration, and self-covernment, as well as 
learning, commerce, manufactures, and the arts, was 
considerable, not only on the Puritan settlers of New 
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England, but perhaps on England itself. No doubt 
the English Puritans who fied to Holland during the 
persecutions of Archbishop Laud learned much from 
a people whose religious oracle was Calvin, and whose 
great hero was William the Silent. Mr. Motley, in 
the most brilliant and perhaps the most learned his- 
tory ever written by an American, has made a revela- 
tion of a nation heretofore supposed to be dull, 
money-loving, and uninteresting. Too high praise can- 
not be given to those brave and industrious people 
who redeemed their morasses from the sea, who grew 
rich and powerful without the natural advantages of 
soil and climate, who fought for eighty years against 
the whole power of Spain, who nobly secured 
their independence against overwhelming forces, who 
increased steadily in population and wealth when 
obliged to open their dikes upon their cultivated 
fields, who established universities and institutions 
of learning when almost driven to despair, and who 
became the richest people in Europe, whitening the 
ocean with their ships, establishing banks and colo- 
nies, creating a new style of painting, and teaching 
immortal lessons in government when they occupied 
a country but little larger than Wales. Civilization 
is as proud of such a country as Holland as of Greece 
itself. 

With all this, I still believe that it is to England 
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we must go for the origin of what we are most proud 
of in our institutions, much as the Dutch have taught 
us for which we ought to be grateful, and much as 
we may owe to French sceptics and Swiss religionists. 
This belief is confirmed by a book I have just read 
by Hannis Taylor on the “ Origin and Growth of the 
English Constitution.” It is-not an artistic history, 
by any means, but one in which the author has 
brought out the recent investigations of Edward Free- 
man, John Richard Green, Bishop Stubbs, Professor 
Gneist of Berlin, and others, who with consummate 
learning have gone to the roots of things, — some of 
whom, indeed, are dry writers, regardless of style, 
disdainful of any thing but facts, which they have 
treated with true scholastic minuteness. It appears 
from these historians, as quoted by Taylor, and from 
other authorities to which the earlier writers on 
English history had no access, that the germs of our 
free institutions existed among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and were developed to a considerable extent among 
their Norman conquerors in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, when barons extorted charters from 
kings in their necessities, and when the common peo- 
ple of Saxon origin secured valuable rights and liber- 
ties, which they afterwards lost under the Tudor 
and Stuart princes. I need not go into a detail of 
these. It is certain that in the reign of Edward 1 
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(1274-1307), himself a most accomplished and liberal 
civil ruler, the. English House of Commons had 
become very powerful, and had secured in Parliament 
the right of originating money bills, and the control 
of every form of taxation, — on the principle that the 
people could not be taxed without their own consent. 
To this principle kings gave their assent, reluctantly 
indeed, and made use of all their statecraft to avoid 
compliance with it, in spite of their charters and their 
royal oaths. But it was a political idea which held 
possession of the minds of the people from the reign 
of Edward I. to that of Henry IV. During this 
period all citizens had the right of suffrage in their 
boroughs and towns, in the election of certain magis- 


. trates. They were indeed mostly controlled by the 


lord of the manor and by the parish priest, but liberty 
was not utterly extinguished in England, even by Nor- 
man kings and nobles; it existed to a greater degree 


_ than in any continental State out of Italy. It cannot 
be doubted that there was a constitutional govern- 
_ment in England as early as in the time of Edward L, 


and that the power of kings was even then checked 


_ by parliamentary laws. 


In Freeman’s “Norman Conquest,” it appears that 
the old Englishtown, or borough, is purely of Teutonie 
origin. In ‘this, local self-government is distinctly 
recognized, although it subsequently was controlled 
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by the parish priest and the lord of the manor under 
the influence of the papacy and-feudalism; in 
other words, the ancient jurisdiction of the tun-mot — 
or town-meeting — survived in the parish vestry and 
the manorial court. The guild system, according to 
Kendall, had its origin in England at a very early 
date, and a great influence was exercised on popular 
liberty by the meetings of the various guilds, com- 
posed, as they were, of small freemen. The guild law 
became the law of the town, with the right to elect 
its magistrates. “The old reeve or bailiff was sup- 
planted by mayor and aldermen, and the practice of 
sending the reeve and four men as the representatives 
of the township to the shire-moot widened into the 
practice of sending four discreet men as representa- — 
tives of the county to confer with the king in his 
great council touching the affairs of the kingdom.” 
“In 1376,” says Taylor, “the Commons, intent upon 
correcting the evil practices of the sheriff, petitioned 
that the knights of the shire might be chosen by com- — 
mon election of the better folk of the shires, and not — 
nominated by the sheriff; and Edward III. assented — 
to the request.” | 

I will not dwell further on the origin and mainte- 
nance of free institutions in England while Continental 
States were oppressed by all the miseries of royalty . 
and feudalism. But beyond all the charters and 
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laws which modern criticism had raked out from 
buried or forgotten records, there is something in the 
character of the English yeoman which even better 
explains what is most noticeable in the settlement of 
the American Colonies, especially in New England. 
The restless passion for personal independence, the 
patience, the energy, the enterprise, even the narrow- 
ness and bigotry which marked the English middle 
classes in all the crises of their history, stand out in 
bold relief in the character of the New England 
settlers. All their traits are not interesting, but 
they are English, and represent the peculiarities 
of the Anglo-Saxons, rather than of the Normans. 
In England, they produced a Latimer rather than a 
Cranmer,—a Cromwell rather than a Stanley. The 
Saxon yeomanry at the time of Chaucer were not 
aristocratic, but democratic. They had an intense 
hatred of Norman arrogance and aggression. Their 
home life was dull, but virtuous. They cared but 
little for the sports of the chase, compared with the 
love which the Norman aristocracy always had for 
such pleasures. It was among them that two hundred 
years later the reformed doctrines of Calvin took the 
deepest hold, since these were indissolubly blended 
with civil liberty. There was something in the blood 
of the English Puritans which fitted them to be the 
settlers of a new country, independent of cravings for 
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religious liberty. In their new homes in the cheer- 
less climate of New England we see traits which 
did not characterize the Dutch settlers of New York; 
we find no patroons, no ambition to be great landed 
proprietors, no desire to live like country squires, as 
in Virginia. They were more restless and enterpris- 
ing than their Dutch neighbors, and with greater 
pubhe spirit in dangers. They loved the discussion 
of abstract questions which it was difficult to settle. 
They produced a greater number of orators and specu- 
lative divines in proportion to their wealth and num- 
ber than the Dutch, who were phlegmatic and fond 
of ease and comfort, and did not like to be disturbed 
by the discussion of novelties. They had more of 
the spirit of progress than the colonists of New York. 
There was a quiet growth among them of those ideas 
which favored political independence, while also there 
was more intolerance, both social and religious. They 
hanged witches and persecuted the Quakers. They 
kept Sunday with more rigor than the Dutch, and 
were less fond of social festivities. They were not so 
genial and frank in their social gatherings, although 
fonder of excitement. 

Among all the new settlers, however, both English 
and Dutch, we see one element in common, — devo- 
tion to the cause of liberty and hatred of oppression 
and wrong, learned from the weavers of Ghent as well 
as from the burghers of Exeter and Bristol. 
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In another respect the Dutch and English resem- 
bled each other: they were equally fond of the sea, 
and of commercial adventures, and hence were noted 
fishermen as well as thrifty merchants. And they 
equally respected learning, and gave to all their chil- 
dren the rudiments of education. At the time the 
great Puritan movement began, the English were 
chiefly agriculturists and the Dutch were merchants 
and manufacturers. Wool was exported from Eng- 
land to purchase the cloth into which it was woven. 
There were sixty thousand weavers in Ghent alone, 
and the towns and cities of Flanders and Holland were 
richer and more beautiful than those of England. 

It will be remembered that New York (Nieuw 
Amsterdam) was settled by the Dutch in 1613, and 
Jamestown, Virginia, by the Elizabethan colonies in 
1607. So that both of these colonies antedated the 
coming of the Pilgrims to Massachusetts in 1620. It 
is true that most of the histories of the United States 
have been written by men of New England origin, 
and that therefore by natural predilection they have 
made more of the New England influence than of the 
other elements among the Colonies. Yet this is not 
altogether the result of prejudice; for, despite the 
‘splendid roll of soldiers and statesmen from the Mid- 
dle and Southern sections of the country who bore so 
large a share in the critical events of the transition 
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era of the Revolution, it remains that the brunt’ of 
resistance to tyranny fell first and heaviest on New 
England, and that the principal influences. that, pre- 
pared the general sentiment of revolt, union, war, and 
independence proceeded from those colonies, 

The Puritan exodus from England, chiefly from the 
eastern counties, first to Holland, and then to New 
England, was at its height during the persecutions 
of Archbishop Laud in the reign of Charles I.. The 
Pilgrims —as the small company of Separatists were 
called who followed their Puritanism to the extent of 
breaking entirely away from. the Church, and- who 
left Holland for: America — came :to. barren. shores, 
after having learned many things from the Dutch. 
Their pilgrimage was taken, not with the view of 
improving their fortunes, like the more aristocratic 
settlers of Virginia, but to develop their peculiar 
ideas. It must be borne in mind that the civilization 
they brought with them was a growth from Teutonic 
ancestry, —an evolution from Saxon times, although 
it is difficult to trace the successive developments 
during the Norman rule. The Pilgrims brought with 
them to America an intense love of. liberty, and con- 
sequently an equally intense hatred of arbitrary 
taxation. Their enjoyment of religious rights was 
surpassed only by their aversion to Episcopacy. They 
were a plain and simple people, who abhorred the 
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vices of the patrician class at home; but they loved 
learning, and sought to extend knowledge, as the bul- 
wark of free institutions. The Puritans who followed 
them within ten years and settled Massachusetts Bay. 
‘and Salem, were direct from England. They were not 
Separatists, like the Pilgrims, but Presbyterians ; they 
hated Episcopacy, but would have had Church and 
State united under Presbyterianism. They were intoler- 
ant, as against. Roger Williams and the “witches,” and 
at first perpetrated cruelties lke those from which 
they themselves had fled. But something in the free 
air of the big continent developed the spirit of liberty 
among them until they, too, like the Pilgrims, became 
Independents and Separatists, — and so, Congregation- 
alists rather than Presbyterians. 

The first thing we note among these New Englanders 
was their town-meetings, derived from the ancient folk- 
‘mote, in which they elected their magistrates, and im- 
posed upon themselves-the necessary taxes for schools, 
highways, and officers of the law. They formed self- 
governed communities, who selected for rulers their 
ablest and fittest men, marked for their integrity and 
intelligence, — grave, austere, unselfish, and incor- 
ruptible. Money was of little account in comparison 
with character. The earliest settlers were the picked 
and chosen men of the yeomanry of England, and 
generally thrifty and prosperous. Their leaders had 
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had high social positions in their English homes, and 
their ministers were chiefly graduates of the univer- 
sities, some of whom were fine scholars in both 
Hebrew and Greek, had been settled in important 
parishes, and would have attained high ecclesiastical 
rank had they not been nonconformists, — opposed to 
the ritual, rather than the theological tenets of the 
English Church as established by Elizabeth. Of course 
they were Calvinists, more rigid even than their — 
brethren in Geneva. The Bible was to them the ulti- 
mate standard of authority — civil and religious. The 
only restriction on suffrage was its being conditioned 
on church-membership. They aspired, probably from 
Calvinistic influence, but aspired in vain, to establish 
a theocracy, borrowed somewhat from that of the 
Jews. I do not agree with Mr. John Fiske, in his 
able and interesting history of the “ Beginnings of New 
England,” that “the Puritan appealed to reason;” I 
think that the Bible was theif ultimate authority in 
all matters pertaining to religion. As to civil govern- 
ment, the reason may have had a great place in their 
institutions; but these grew up from their surround- 
ings rather than from study or the experience of the 
past. There was more originality in them than it is 
customary to suppose. They were the development 
of Old England life in New England, but grew in 
many respects away from the parent stock. | 
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The next thing of mark among the Colonists was 
their love of learning; all children were taught to 
read and write. They had been settled at Plymouth, 
Salem, and Boston less than twenty years when 
they established Harvard College, chiefly for the edu- 
cation of ministers, who took the highest social rank 
in the Colonies, and were the most influential people. 
Lawyers and physicians were not so well educated. 
As for lawyers, there was but little need of them, since 
disputes were mostly settled either by the ministers or 
the selectmen of the towns, who were the most able - 
and respectable men of the community. What the 
theocratic Puritans desired the most was educated 
‘ministers and schoolmasters. In 1641 a school was 
established in Hartford, Connecticut, which was free 
to the poor. By 1642 every township in Massachu- 
setts had a schoolmaster, and in 1665 every one 
embracing fifty families a common school. If the 
town had over one hundred families it had a grammar 
school, in which Latin was taught. It is probable, 
however, that the idea of popular education originated 
with the Dutch. Elizabeth and her ministers did not 
believe in the education of the masses, of which we 
read but little until the 19th century, As early 
as 1582 the Estates of Friesland decree that the 
inhabitants of towns and villages should provide good 


and able Reformed schoolmasters, so that when the 
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English nonconformists dwelt im Leyden in 1609 the 
school, according to Motley, had become the common 
property of the people. 

The next thing we note among the Colonists of 
New England is the confederation of towns and 
their representation in the Legislature, or the General 
Court. This was formed to settle questions of common 
interest, to facilitate commerce, to establish a judicial 
system, to devise means for protection against hostile 
Indians, to raise taxes to support the common govern- 
.ment. The Legislature, composed of delegates chosen 
by the towns, exercised most of the rights of sover- — 
eignty, especially in the direction of military affairs 
and the collection of revenue. 

The governors were chosen by the people in secret 
ballot, until the liberal charter granted by Charles 1 
was revoked, and a royal governor was placed over 
the four confederated Colonies of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, and New Haven. This confeder- 
ation was not a federal union, but simply a league for 
mutual defence against the Indians. Each Colony 
managed its own internal affairs, without interference 
from England, until 1684. 

Down to this time the Colonies had been’ too insig- 
nificant to attract much notice in England, and hence 
were left to develop their institutions in their own 
way, according to the circumstances which con- 
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. trolled them, and the dangers with which they were 
surrounded. One thing is clear: the infant Colonies 
governed themselves, and elected their own magis- 
trates, from the governor to the selectmen; and this 
was true as well of the Middle and Southern as of the 

_ Eastern Colonies. Even in Virginia quite as large a 

t proportion of the people took part in elections as in 

“Massachusetts. It is difficult to find any similar 
_ instance of uncontrolled self-government, either in 
Holland or England at any period of their history. 
Either the king, or the Parliament, or the lord of the 
manor, or the parish priest controlled appointments or 
interfered with them, and even when the people 

\ directly selected their magistrates, suffrage was not 

universal, as it gradually came to be in the Colonies, 
‘with slight restrictions, one of the features of the 

‘development of American institutions. 

_ Another thing we notice among the Colonies, which 

had no inconsiderable influence on their growth, was 

e use of fire-arms among all the people, to defend 
themselves from hostile Indians. Every man had 
his musket and powder-fiask ; and there were several 

‘periods when it was not safe even to go to church 

Thus were the new settlers inured to 
anger and seli-defence, and bloody contests with 

‘their savage foes. They grew up practically soldiers, 

nd formed a firm material for an effective militia 
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able to face regular troops and even engage in effec- 
tive operations, as seen afterwards in the conquest of 
Louisburg by Sir William Pepperell, a Kittery mer- 
chant. But for the universal use of fire-arms, either 
for war or game, it is doubtful if the Colonies could 
have won their independence. And it is interesting 
to\notice that, while the free carrying of weapons, in 
these later days at least, is apt to result.im rough law- 
lessness, as in our frontier regions, among the serious 
and law-abiding Colonists of those early times it 
was not so. This was probably due -both to their strict 
religious obligations and to the presence of their wives 
and children. " . 
The unrestricted selection of parish ministers by the 
people was no slight cause of New England growth, 
and was also a peculiar custom or institution not 
seen in the mother country, where appointment to 
parishes was chiefly in the hands of the aristocracy or 
the crown. Either the king, or the lord chancellor, or 
the universities, or the nobility, or the county squires 
had the gift of the “livings,” often bestowed on igno- 
rant or worldly or inefficient men, the younger sons of 
men of rank, who made no mark, and were incapable 
of instruction or indifferent to their duties. In New 
England the minister of the parish was elected by 
the church members or congregation, and if he could 
not edify his hearers by his sermons, or if his char- 
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acter did not command respect, his occupation was 
gone, or his salary was not paid. In consequence the 
ministers were generally gifted men, well educated, 
and in sympathy with the people. Who can estimate 
the influence of such religious teachers on everything 
that pertained to New England life and growth, 
—on morals, on education, on religious and civil 
institutions ! 

Although we have traced the early characteristics 
of the New England Colonists, especially because it 
was in New England first and chiefly that the spirit 
of resistance to English oppression grew to a senti- 
ment for independence, it is not to be overlooked that 
the essential elements of self-controlling manhood 
were common throughout all the Colonies. And every- 
where it seems to have grown out of the germ of a 
devotion to religious freedom, developed on a secluded 
continent, where men were shut in by-the sea on the 
one hand, and perils from the fierce aborigines on the 
other. The Puritans of New England, the Hollanders 
of New York, Penn’s Quaker colony in Pennsylvania, 
the Huguenots of South Carolina, the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians of North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 

‘New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, were afl of Calvinistic 
training and came from European persecutions. All 
were rigidly Puritanical in their social and Sabbata- 
rian obseryances. Even the Episcopalians of Virginia, 
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where a larger Norman-English stock was settled, 
with infusions of French-Huguenot blood, and where 
slavery bred more men of wealth and broader social 
distinctions, were sternly religious in their laws, 
although far more lax and pleasure-loving in their 
customs. Everywhere, this new life of Englishmen 
in\a new land developed their self-reliance, their 
power of work, their skill in arms, their habit of com- 
mon association for common purposes, and their keen, 
intelligent knowledge of political conditions, with a 
tenacious grip on their rights as Englishmen. 

In the enjoyment, then, of unknown civil and 
religious liberties, of equal laws, and a mild govern- 
ment, the Colonies: rapidly grew, in spite of Indian 
wars. In New England they had also to combat a 
hard soil and a cold climate. Their equals in rugged 
strength, in domestic virtues, in religious veneration 
were not to be seen on the face of the whole earth. 
They may have been intolerant, narrow-minded, 
brusque and rough in manners, and with little love or 
appreciation of art; they may have been opinionated 
and self-sufficient: but they were loyal to duties 
and to their “Invisible King.” Above all things, they 
were tenacious of their rights, and scrupled no sacri- 
fices to secure them, and to perpetuate them among 
their children. 

It is not my object to describe the history of the 
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Puritans, after they had made a firm settlement in 
the primeval forests, down to the Revolutionary War, 
out only to glance at the institutions they created or 
adopted, which have extended more or less over all 
parts of North America, and laid the foundation for 
a magnificent empire. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War, in 1763, 
which ended in the conquest of Canada from the 
French by the combined forces of England and her 
American subjects, the population of the Colonies— 
in New England and the Middle and Southern sec- 
tions — was not far from two millions. Success in 
war and some development in wealth naturally engen- 
dered self-confidence. I apprehend that the secret 
and unavowed consciousness of power, creating the 
desire to be a nation rather than a mere colony 
dependent on Great Britain, — or, if colonies, yet free 
and untrammelled by the home government, — had as: 
much to do with the struggle for independence as the 
discussion of rights, at least among the leaders of the 
people, both clerical and lay.- The feeling that they 
were not represented in Parliament was not of much 
account, for more than three quarters of the English at 
home had no representation at all. To be represented 
in Parliament was utterly impracticable, and every- 
body knew it. But when arbitrary measures were 
adopted by the English government, in defiance 
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of charters, the popular orators made a good point 
in magnifying the injustice of “taxation without 
representation.” 

The Colonies had been marvellously prospered, and 
if not rich they were powerful, and were spreading 
toward the indefinite and unexplored West. The 
Seven Years’ War had developed their military capac- 
ity. It was New England troops which had taken 
Louisburg. The charm of British invincibility had 
been broken by Braddock’s defeat. The Americang 
had learned self-reliance in their wars with the 
Indians, and had nearly exterminated them along the 
coast without British aid. The Colonists three thou- 
sand miles away from England had begun to feel their 
importance, and to realize the difficulty of their con- 
quest by any forces that England could command. 
The self-exaggeration common to all new countries 
was universal. Few as the people were, compared with 
the population of the mother country, their imagina- 
tion was boundless. They felt, if they did not clearly 
foresee, their inevitable future. The North American 
continent was theirs by actual settlement and long 
habits of self-government, and they were determined 
to keep it. Why should they be dependent on a 
country that crippled their commerce, that stifled 
their manufactures, that regulated their fisheries, 
that appointed their governors, and regarded them 
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with selfish ends, — asa people to be taxed in order 
that English merchants and manufacturers should be 
enriched? They did not feel weak or dependent; 
what new settlers in the Western wilds ever felt that 
they could not take care of their farms and their 
flocks and everything which they owned ? 

Doubtless such sentiments animated far-reaching 
men, to whom liberty was so sweet, and power so 
enchanting. They could not openly avow them with- 
out danger of arrest, until resistance was organized. 
They contented themselves with making the most of 
oppressive English legislation, to stimulate the people 
to discontent and rebellion. Ambition was hidden 
under the burden of taxation which was to make 
them slaves. Although among the leaders there was 
great veneration for English tradition and law, the love 
they professed for England was rather an ideal senti- 
ment than an actual feeling, except among aristocrats 
and men of rank. 

Nor was it natural that the Colonists, especially 
the Puritans, should cherish much real affection for a 
country that had persecuted them and driven them 
away. They felt that not so much Old England as 
New England was their home, in which new senti- 
ments had been born, and new aspirations had been 
cultivated. It was very seldom that a colonist 
visited England at all, and except among the recent 
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comers their English relatives were for the most part 
unknown. Loyalty to the king was gradually sup- 
planted by devotion to the institutions which they had 
adopted, or themselves created. In a certain sense 
they admitted that they were still subject to Great 
Britain, but one hundred and fifty years of self-govern- 
ment had nearly destroyed this feeling of allegiance, 
especially when they were aroused to deny the right 
of the English government to tax them without their 
own consent. 

With the denial of the right of taxation by England 
naturally came resistance. 

The first line of opposition arose, under a new at- 
tempt of England to enforce the Sugar Act, which 
was passed to prevent the American importation of 
sugar and molasses from the West Indies, in exchange 
for lumber and agricultural products. It had been suf- 
fered to fall into abeyance; but suddenly in 1761 the 
government issued Writs of Assistance or search-war- 


rants, authorizing customs officers to enter private 


stores and dwellings to find imported goods, not neces- 


sarily known but when even suspected to be there. This 
was first brought to bear in Massachusetts, where the 
Colonists spiritedly refused to submit, and took the 
matter into the courts. James Otis, a young Boston 
lawyer, was advocate for the Admiralty, but, resigning 


his commission, he appeared on behalf of the people. : 
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and his fiery eloquence aroused the Colonists to a 
high pitch of revolutionary resolve. John Adams, 
who heard the speech, declared, “Then and there 
American independence was born.” Independence, 
however, was not yet in most men’s minds, but the 
spirit of resistance to arbitrary acts of the sovereign was 
unmistakably aroused. In 1763 a no less memorable - 
contest arose in Virginia, when the king refused to 
sanction a law of the colonial legislature imposing a 
tax which the clergy were unwilling to submit to. 
This too was tested in the courts, and a young lawyer 
named Patrick Henry defended so eloquently the right 
of Virginia to make her own laws in spite of the king, 
that his passionate oratory inflamed all that colony 
with the same “treasonable” spirit. 

But the centre of resistance was in Boston, where in 
1765 the people were incited to enthusiasm by the elo- 
quence of James Otis and Samuel Adams, in reference 
to still another restrictive tax, the Stamp Act, which 
could not be enforced, except by overwhelming mili- 
tary forces, and was wisely repealed by Parliament. 
This was followed by the imposition of.duties on wine, 
oil, fruits, glass, paper, lead, colors and especially 
tea, an indirect taxation, but equally obnoxious; in- 
creasing popular excitement, the sending of troops, col- 
lision between the soldiers and the people in 1770, and 
in 1773 the rebellious act of the famous “Tea Party,” 
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when citizens in the guise of Indians emptied the chests 
of tea on board merchantmen into Boston harbor. Soon 
after, the Boston Port Bill was passed, which shut up 
American commerce and created immense irritation. 
Then were sent to the rebellious city regiments of 
British troops to enforce the acts of Parliament; and 
finally the troops were, at the people’s expense, quar- 
tered in- the town, which was treated as a conquered 
city. 

In view of these disturbances and hostile acts, the 
first Continental Congress of the different colonies met 
in Philadelphia, September, 1774, and issued a petition 
to the king, an address to the people-of Great Britain, 
and an address to the Colonies, thus making a last effort 
for conciliation. The British Government, obstinately 
refusing to listen to its own wisest counsellors, re- 
plied with restraining acts, forbidding participation 
in the fisheries and other remunerative sea-work. 
Moreover, it declared Massachusetts to be in a state of 
rebellion ; in consequence of which the whole province 
prepared for war. At the same time the colonial 
legislatures promptly approved and agreed to sustain 
the acts of the Continental Congress. Nor did they 
neglect to appoint committees of safety for calling out 
minute men and committees of supplies for arming and 
provisioning them. General Gage, the British mili- 
itary commander in Massachusetts, attempted to de- 
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stroy the collection of ammunition and stores at 
Concord, and in consequence, on April 19, 1775, the 
battle of Lexington was fought, followed in June by 
that of Bunker Hill. 

Thus began the American Revolution, which ended 
in the independence of the thirteen Colonies and their 
federal union as States under a common constitution. 

As the empire of the Union expanded, as power 
grew, as opportunities increased, so did obstructions 
arise and complications multiply. But what I have 
called “the American idea” — which I conceive to be 
Liberty under Law — has proved equal to all emer- 
gencies. The marvellous success with which Ameri- 
can institutions have provided for the development of 
the Anglo-Saxon idea of individual independence, 
without endangering the common weal and rule, has 
been largely due to the arising of great and wise 
administrators of the public will. 

It is to a consideration of some of the chief of these 
notable men who have guided the fortunes of the 
American people from the Revolutionary period to the 
close of the Civil War, that I invite the attention of 
the reader in the next, two volumes. Those who have 
not materially modified the condition of public affairs 
I omit to discuss at large, eminent as have been their 
talents and services. Consequently I pass by the 
administrations of all the presidents since Jefferson, 
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except those of Jackson and Lincoln, the former hay- 
ing made a new departure in national policy, and the 
latter having brought to a conclusion a great war. I 
consider that Franklin, Hamilton, Clay, Webster, and 
Calhoun did more than any of the presidents, except 
those I have mentioned, to affect the destinies of the 
country, and therefore I could not omit them. 

There will necessarily be some repetitions of fact 
in discussing the relations of different men to the 
same group of events, but this has been so far as 
possible avoided. And since my aim is the portrayal 
of character and influence, rather than the narration 
of historical annals, I have omitted vast numbers of 
interesting details, selecting only those of salient and 
vital importance. 
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AC the commencement of the Revolutionary War, 
the most prominent and influential man in the 
colonies was perhaps Benjamin Franklin, then sixty- 
nine years of age. Certainly it. cannot be doubted 
that he was one of the most illustrious founders of 
the American Republic. Among the great statesmen 
of the period, his fame is second only to that of 
Washington. 
I will not dwell on his early life, since that part of 
his history is better known than that of any other of 
“our great men, from the charming autobiography which 
he began to write but never cared to finish. He was 
born in Boston, January 17, 1706, the youngest but 
two of seventeen children. His father was a nar- 
row-minded English Puritan, but respectable and 
conscientious, +—a tallow-chandler by trade; and his 
ancestors for several generations had been blacksmiths 
in the little village of Ecton in Northamptonshire, 
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England. He was a precocious boy, not over-promis- 
ing from a moral and religious point of view, but 
inordinately fond of reading such books as were 
accessible, especially those of a sceptical character. 
He had no sympathy with the theological doctrines 
then in vogue in his native town. At eight years 
of age he was sent to a grammar school, and at ten 
he was taken from it to assist his father in soap- 
boiling; but, showing a repugnance to this sort of 
business, he was apprenticed to his brother James at 
the age of twelve, to learn the art, or trade, of a 
printer. At fifteen we find him writing anonymously, 
for his brother’s newspaper which had just been 
started, an article which gave offence to the provincial 
government, and led to a quarrel with his brother, 
who, it seems, was harsh and tyrannical. 

Boston at this time was a flourishing town of 
probably about ten thousand or twelve thousand peo- 
ple, governed practically by the Calvinistic ministers, 
and composed chiefly of merchants, fishermen, and ship- 
carpenters, yet all tolerably versed in the rudiments 
of education and in theological speculations. The 
young Benjamin, having no liking for the opinions, 
manners, and customs of this strait-laced town, or 
for his cold and overbearing brother, concluded in his 
seventeenth year to run away from his apprenticeship. 
Tfe found himself in a few days in New York, without 
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money, or friends, or employment. The printers 
trade was not so flourishing in the Dutch capital as 
in the Yankee one he had Jeft, and he wandered on 
to Philadelphia, the largesi town in the colonies, 
whose inhabitants were chiefly Quakers, — thrifty, 
prosperous, tolerant, and kind-hearted. Fortunately, 
there were several printing-presses in this settlement; 
and after a while, through the kindness of a stranger, 
— who took an interest in him and pitied his forlorn 
condition, wandering up and down Market Street, 
poorly dressed, and with a halfpenny roll in his 
hand, or who was attracted by his bright and honest 
face, frank manners, and expressive utterances, — 
Franklin got work, with small wages. His industry 
and ability soon enabled him to make a better appear- 
ance, and. attract friends by his uncommon social 
qualities. 

It does not appear that Franklin was particularly 
frugal as a young man. He spent his money lavishly 
in convivial entertainments, of which he was the life, 
among his humble companions, a favorite not only 
with them, but with all the girls whose acquaintance 
he made. So remarkable was he for-wit, good nature, 
and intelligence that at the age of eighteen he 
attracted the notice of the governor of the province, 
who promised to set him up in business, and encour- 
aged him to go England to purchase types and a 
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printing-press. But before he sailed, having earned 
money enough to buy a fine suit of clothes and a 
watch, he visited his old home, and paraded his suc- 
cess with indiscreet ostentation, much to the disgust 
of his brother to whom he had been apprenticed. 

On the young man’s return to Philadelphia, the 
governor, Sir William Keith, gave him letters to some 
influential people in England, with promises of pecu- 
niary aid, which, however, he never kept; so that 
when Franklin arrived in London he found himself 
without money or friends. But he was not discour- 
aged. He soon found employment as a printer and 
retrieved his fortunes, leading a gay life, and spending 
his money, as fast as he earned it, at theatres and in 
social enjoyments with boon companions of doubtful 
respectability. Disgusted with London, or disap- 
pointed in his expectations, he returned to Philadel- 
phia in 1726 as a mercantile clerk for a Mr. Durham, 
who shortly after died; and Franklin resumed his old 
employment with his former employer, Keimer, ‘the 
printer. 

On nis long voyage home he had had time for 
reflection, and resolved to turn over a new leaf, and 
become more frugal’and respectable. He would not 
give up his social pleasures, but would stick to his 
business, and employ his leisure time in profitable 
reading. This, Mr. Parton calls his “regeneration.” 
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Others might view it as the completion of “sowing 
his wild oats.” He certainly made himself very use- 
ful to the old visionary. Keimer, who printed bank- 
notes for New Jersey, by making improvements on 
the copper plate; but he soon left this employment 
and set up for himself, in partnership with another 
young man, 

The young printers started fairly, and hired the 
lower part of a house in Market Street, most of which 
they sublet. Their first job brought them but five 
shillings. Soon after, they were employed to print a 
voluminous history of the Quakers, at a very small 
profit; but the work was so well done that it led to a 
great increase of business. 

The idea then occurred to Franklin to print a news- 
paper, there being but one in the colony, and that 
miserably dull. His old employer Keimer, hearing of 
his purpose accidentally, stole the march on him, and 
started a newspaper on his own account, but was soon 
obliged to sell out to Franklin and Meredith, not 
being able to manage the undertaking. “The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette” proved a great success, and was 
remarkable for its brilliant and original articles, which 
breught the editor, then but twenty-three years old, 
into immediate notice. He had become frugal and 
industrious, but had not as yet renounced his _hilari, 
ous habits, and could scarcely be called moral, for 
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about this time a son was born to him of a woman 
whose name was never publicly known, This son 
was educated by Franklin, and became im later years 
the royal governor of New J ersey. 

Franklin was unfortunate in his business partner, 
who fell into drinking habits, so that he was obliged 
to\dissolve the partnership. In connection with: his 
printing-oftice, he opened a small stationer’s-shop, and 
sold blanks, paper, ink, and pedler’s wares. His busi- 
ness increased so much that he took an apprentice, 
and hired a journeyman from London. He now gave 
up fishmg and shooting, and convivial habits, and 
devoted himself. to money-making, but not exclu- 
sively, since at this time he organized a club of 
twelve members, called the “Junto,”—a ‘sort of 
debating and reading society. This club contrived 
to purchase about fifty books, which were lent round, 
and formed the nucleus of a circulating library, which 
grew inte the famous Franklin Library, one of the 
prominent institutions of Philadelphia. In 1730, at 
the age of twenty-four, he married Deborah Reid, a ~ 
pretty, kind-hearted, and frugal woman, with whom | 
he lived happily for forty-four years. She was a 
true helpmeet, who stitched his pamphlets, folded his 
newspapers, waited on customers at the shop, and 
nursed and tended his illegitimate child. 

After his marriage Franklin gave up what bad 
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habits: he had acquired, though he never lost his 
enjoyment of society. He was what. used to be called 
“a good liver,” and took but little exercise, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for gout, a disease which tor- 
mented him im the decline of life. He also somewhat 
amended his religious creed, and avowed his belief in 
a superintending Providence and his own moral 
accountability to God, discharging conscientiously the 
duties to be logically deduced from these belefs,— 
submission to the Divine will, and kindly acts to 
his neighbors.. He was benevolent, sincere, and just 
in his dealings, abhorring deceit, flattery, falsehood, 
injustice, and all dishonesty. 

From this time Franklin rapidly gained in public 
esteem for his integrity, his sagacity, and his unri- 
valled good sense. His humor, wit, and conversational 
ability caused his society to be universally sought. 
He was a good judge of books for his infant library, 
and he took a great interest in everything connected 
with education. He was the life of his literary club, 
and made reading fashionable among the Quakers, 
who composed the leading citizens of the town,—a 
people tolerant but narrow, frugal but appreciative of 
things good to eat, kind-hearted but not remarkable for 
generosity, except to the poor of their own denomina- 
tion, law-abiding but not progressive, modest and 
unassuming but conscious and conceited, as most 
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self-educated people are. It is a wonder that a self- 
educated man like Franklin was so broad and liberal 
in all his views, — an impersonation of good nature 
and catholicity, ever open to new convictions, and 
respectful of opinions he did not share, provoking 
mirth and jollity, yet never disturbing the placidity 
of\a social gathering by irritating sarcasm. 
Franklin’s newspaper gave him prodigious influence, 
both social and political, in the infancy of journalism. 
It was universally admitted to be the best in the 
country. Its circulation rapidly increased, and it was 
well managed financially. James Parton tells us that 
Franklin “originated the modern system of business 
advertising.” His essays, or articles, as we now call 
them, had great point, vivacity, and wit, and soon 
became famous; they thus prepared the way for his 
almanac, — originally entitled “Richard Saunders,” 
and selling for five-pence. The sayings of “Poor 
Richard” in this little publication combined more 
wisdom and good sense in a brief compass than any 
other book published in America during the eighteenth 
century. It reached the firesides of almost every 
hamlet in the colonies. The New England divines 
thought them deficient in spirituality, rather worldly 
in their form, and useful only in helping people to 
get on in their daily pursuits. But the eighteenth 
century was not a spiritual age, in comparison with 
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the age which preceded it, either in Europe or 
America. The acute and exhaustive treatises of the 
seventeenth century on God, on “ fixed fate, free will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” on the foundation of morals, 
on consciousness as a guide in metaphysical specula- 
tion, had lost much of their prestige, if Jonathan 
Edwards’ immortal deductions may be considered an 
exception. Prosperity and wars and adventures had 
made men material, and political themes had more 
charm than theological discussion. Pascal had given 
place to Hobbes and Voltaire, and Hooker to Paley. 
In such a state of society, “Poor Richard,” incul- 
cating thrift and economy, in English as plain and 
lucid as that of Cobbett half-a-century later, had an 
immense popularity. For twenty-five years, it annu- 
ally made its way into nearly every household in 
the land. Such a proverbial philosophy as “ Honesty 
is the best policy,” “Necessity never made a good 
bargain,” “Fish and visitors smell in three days,” 
“God heals, and the doctors take the fees,” “Keep 
your eyes open before marriage, and half-shut after- 
wards,” “To bear other people’s afflictions, every one 
has courage enough and to spare,”— savored of a 
blended irony and cynicism exceedincly attractive to 
men of the world and wise old women, even in New 
England parishes, whatever Calvinistic ministers might 
say of the “higher life.” Thevsale of the almanac was 
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greater than that of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the 
wealth of Franklin stood out in marked contrast with 
the poverty of Bunyan a century before. 

The business enterprise of the gifted publisher at 
this time was a most noticeable thing. He began to 
import books from England and to print anything 
that had money in it, —from political tracts to popu- 
lar poems, from the sermons of Wesley to the essays 
of Cicero. He made no mistakes as to the popular 
taste. He became rich because he was sagacious, and 
an oracle because he was rich as well as because he 
was wise. Everybody asked his advice, and his: re- 
plies were alike courteous and witty, although some- 
times ironical. “Friend Franklin,” said a noted 
Quaker lawyer, “thou knowest everything, — canst 
thou tell me how I am to preserve my small beer in 
the back yard? for I find that my neighbors are tap- 
ping it for me.” “Puta barrel of Madeira beside it,” 
replied the sage. 

In 1736 Franklin was elected clerk of the General 
Assembly, —a position which brought more business 
than honor or emolument. It secured his acquain- 
tance with prominent men, many of whom became his — 
friends; for it was one of his gifts to win hearts. 
It also made him acquainted with public affairs. Its 
chief advantage, however, was that it gave him the — 
public printing. His ‘appointment in 1737 as post-— 
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master in Philadelphia served much the same pur- 
poses. With increase of business, the result of 
industry and good work, and of influence based on 
character, he was, when but thirty years old, one of 
the most prominent citizens of Philadelphia. His 
success as a business man was settled. He had the 
best printing jobs in Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. No one could compete with 
him successfully. He inspired confidence while he 
enlarged his friendships, to which he was never 
indifferent. Whatever he touched turned to gold. 
His almanac was a mine of wealth; the sermons he 
printed, and the school-books he manufactured, sold 
equally well. With constantly increasing prosperity, 
“he kept a level head, and lived with simplicity over 
his shop, —most business men lived over their shops, 
in both England and America at that period. He got 
up early in the morning, worked nine or ten hours a 
day, spent his evenings in reading and study, and went 
to bed at ten, finding time to keep up his Latin, and to 
acquire French, Spanish, and Italian, to make social 
visits, and play chess, of which game he was extrava- 
gantly fond till he was eighty years old. His income, 
from business and investments, was not far from 
ten thousand dollars a year,—a large sum in those 
days, when there was not a millionaire in the whole 
country, except perhaps among the Virginia planters, 
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Franklin was not ambitious to acquire a large for- 
tune; he only desired a competency on which he 
might withdraw to the pursuit of higher ends than 
printing books. He had the profound ‘conviction that 
great attainments in science or literature required easy 
and independent circumstances. It is indeed possible 
for genius to surmount any obstacles, but how few 
mén have reached fame as philosophers or historians 
or even poets without leisure and freedom from pecu- 
niary cares! I cannot recall a great history that 
has been written by a poor man in any age or country, 
unless he had a pension, or office of some kind, involv- 
ing duties more or less nominal, which gave him both 
leisure and his daily bread, —like Hume as a librarian 
in Edinburgh, or Neander as a professor in Berlin. 
Franklin, after twenty years of assiduous business 
and fortunate investments, was able to retire on an 
income of about four thousand dollars a year, which 
in those times was a comfortable independence any- 
where. He retired with the universal respect of the 
community both as a business man and a man of cul- 
ture. Thus far his career was not extraordinary, not 
differing much from that of thousands of others in the 
mercantile history of this country, or any other coun- 
try. By industry, sagacity, and thrift he had simply 
surmounted the necessity of work, and had so improved 
his leisure hours by reading and study as to be on an 
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intellectual equality with anybody in the most popu- 
lous and wealthy city in the country. Had he died 
before 1747 his name probably would not have 
descended to our times. He would have had only a 
local reputation as a philanthropical, intelligent, and 
successful business man, a printer by trade, who could 
both write and talk well, but was not able to make a 
better speech on a public occasion than many others 
who had no pretension to fame. 

But a new career was opened to Franklin with the 
attainment of leisure and independence, —the career 
of a scientific investigator. The subject which most 
interested him was electricity, just then exciting great 
interest in Europe. In 1746 he attended in Boston a 
lecture on electricity by Dr. Spence, of Scotland, which 
induced him to make experiments himself, the result 
of which was to demonstrate to his mind the identity 
of the electrical current with lightning. What the 
new, mysterious power was, of course he could not 
tell, nor could any one else. All he knew was that 
sparks, under certain conditions, were emitted from 
clothing, furs, amber, jet, glass, sealing-wax, and other 
‘substances when excited by friction, and that the 
power thus producing the electric sparks would repel 
and attract. That amber, when rubbed, possesses the 
property of attracting and repelling light bodies was 
known to Thales and Pliny, and subsequent philoso: 
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phers discovered that other substances also were 
capable of electrical excitation. In process of time 
Otto Guericke added to these simple discoveries that 
of electric light, still further established by Isaac 
Newton, with his glass globe. A Dutch philosopher 
at Leyden, having observed that excited electrics soon 
lost their electricity in the open air, especially when 
the air was full of moisture, conceived the idea that 
the electricity of bodies might be retaimed by sur- 
rounding them with bodies which did not conduct it; 
and in 1745 the Leyden jar was invented, which led 
to the knowledge that the force of electricity could 
be extended threugh an indefinite circuit. The French 
savants conveyed the electric current through a cireuit 
of twelve thousand feet. 

It belonged to Franklin, however, to raise the 
knowledge of electricity to the dignity of a science, 
By a series of experiments, extending from 1747 to 
1760, he established the fact that electricity is not 
created by friction, but merely collected from its state 
of diffusion through other matter to which it has 
been attracted. He showed further that all the phe-. 
nomena produced by electricity had their counterparts 
in lightning. As it was obvious that thunder clouds 
contained an immense quantity of the electrical ele- 
ment, he devised a means to draw it from the clouds 
by rods erected on elevated buildings. As this was 
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not sufficiently demonstrative he succeeded at length 
in drawing the lightning from the clouds by means 
of a kite and silken string, so as to ignite spirits and 
other combustible substances by an electric spark 
similar to those from a Leyden jar. To utilize his 
discovery of the identity of lightning with electricity 
he erected lightning-rods to protect buildings, that is, 
to convey the lightning from the overhanging clouds 
through conductors to the ground. The importance of 
these lightning-rods was doubtless exaggerated. It is 
now thought by high scientific authorities that tall 
trees around a house are safer conductors in a thunder 
storm than metallic rods; but his invention was uni- 
versally prized most highly for more than one hun- 
dred years, and his various further experiments and 
researches raised his fame as a philosopher throughout 
Europe. His house was a museum of electrical appar- 
atus, and he became the foremost electrician in the 
world. His essays on the subject were collected and 
printed abroad, and translated into several languages, 
and among the scientists and philosophers of Europe 
he was the best known American of his time; while 
at home both Harvard and Yale Colleges conferred 
on this self-educated printer’s-apprentice the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

The inquiring mind of Franklin did not rest with 
experiments in the heavens. As a wealthy and inde: 
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pendent citizen of Philadelphia he interested himself 
in all matters of public'improvement. He founded 
a philosophical society to spread useful knowledge 
of all kinds. He laid the foundation of what is now 
the University of Pennsylvania, and secured a charter 
from George II.; but he had little sympathy with the 
teaching of dead. languages, attaching much more 
importance to the knowledge of French and Spanish 
than of Latin and Greek. We see in all his public 
improvements the utilitarian spirit which has marked 
the genius of this country, but a spirit directed into 
philanthropic channels. Hence he secured funds to 
build a hospital, which has erown into one of the 
* largest in the United States. He established the 
first fire company in Philadelphia, as well as the first 
fire insurance company; he induced the citizens of 
Philadelphia to: pave and sweep their streets, which 
were almost impassable in rainy weather; he reor- 
ganized the night-watch of the town; he improved 
the street-lighting; he was the trustee of a society 
to aid German immigrants; he started a volunteer 
military organization for defence of the State against 
the Indians; he made a new fertilizer for the use of 
farmers ; he invented the open “Franklin stove” to 
save heat and remedy the intolerable smoky chim- 
neys which the large ‘flues of the time’ made very 
common; he introduced into Pennsylvania the culture 
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of the vine; in short, he was always on the alert ta 
improve the material condition of the people. Nor 
did he neglect their intellectual improvement, inciting 
them to the formation of debating societies, and 
founding libraries. His intent, however, was avowedly 
utilitarian, to “supply the vulgar wants of mankind,” 
which he placed above any form of spiritual philoso- 
phy, 
good character and the poor economy of vice. Herein 


inculeating always the worldly expediency of 


he agreed with Macaulay’s idea of progress as brought 
out in his: essay on Lord Bacon. He never soared 
beyond this theory in his views of life and duty. 
The Puritanic idea of spiritual loftiness he never 
reached and never appreciated. 

But it was not as a public-spirited citizen, nor as a 
successful man of business; nor even as a scientific in- 
vestigator, that Franklin earned his permanent fame. 
In each of these respects he has been surpassed by 
men of whom little is known: These activities might 
have elevated him into notice and distinction, but 
would not have made him an immortal benefactor to 
his country. It was his services as a diplomatist and 
a political oracle, united with his patriotism and wis- 
dom, that gave to him his extraordinary prominence 
in American history. 

It should be remarked, however, that before his dip- 
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ally familiar with the affairs of the Colonies. We 
have already noted his appointment as postmaster of 
Philadelphia in 1737. This experience led to his 
employment by the Postmaster-General of the Colonies 
in regulating the accounts of that widely extended 
department, and to Franklin’s appointment in 1753 to 
the head of it, which greatly increased his specific 
knowledge of men and affairs throughout the whole 
land. Besides this, he had gained some political expe- 
rience as a member of the provincial General Assembly, 
of which he had been clerk for twenty years, and thus 
was well acquainted with public men and measures. 
The Assembly consisted of only forty members, who 
were in constant antagonism with the governor, James 
Hamilton, whom the Penns, the Proprietaries of the 
province, had appointed to look after their interests. 
This official was a narrow-minded, intriguing English- 
man, while the sons of William Penn themselves 
were selfish and grasping men, living in England, far 
distant from their possessions, and regarding them- 
selves simply as English landlords of a vast estate. 
Under the royal charter granted by Charles II. to 
William Penn, his heirs exacted £30,000 yearly from 
the farmers as rent for their lands, — more than they 
could afford to pay. But when, in 1756, at the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years’ War, French and Indian hos- 
tilities putthe whole province in jeopardy, and it became 
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necessary for the Provincial Legislature to tax the 
whole population for the common defence, the gov- 
ernor thought that the estates of the Proprietaries 
should be exempted from this just tax. Hence a col- 
lision between the legislature and the governor. 
The Quakers themselves, in accordance with their 
peace principles, were opposed to any war. tax, but 
Franklin induced the Assembly to raise sixty thousand 
pounds to support the war, then conducted by General 
Braddock, while he himself secured a large number of 
wagons for the use of the army across the wilderness. 
Meanwhile the Assembly was involved in fresh 
disputes with the governor. Although the Assembly 
taxed the Proprietaries but a small proportion for the 
‘defence of their own possessions, the governor was 
unwilling to pay even this small amount; which so 
disgusted Franklin that he lost his usual placidity and 
poured out such a volley of angry remonstrances that 
| the governor resigned. His successor fared no better 


with the angry legislature, and it became necessary to 


send some one to England to lay the grievances of the 
Colonists before the government, and to obtain relief 
from Parliament. 

The fittest man for this business was Franklin, and 
he was sent as agent of the Province of Pennsylvania 
to London, the Assembly granting fifteen hundred 
pounds to pay his expenses, which, with his own pri- 
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vate income, enabled him to live in good style in 
London and set up a carriage. He held no high diplo- 
matic rank as yet, but was simply an accredited 
business agent of the Province, which position, how- 
ever, secured to him an entrance into society to a 
limited extent, and many valuable acquaintances. The 
brothers Penn, with whom his business was chiefly 
concerned, were cold and haughty, and evaded the 
matter in dispute with miserable quibbles. Franklin 
then resolved to appeal to the Lords of Trade, who had 
the management of the American colonial affairs, and 
also to the King’s Privy Council. : 

This was in 1757, when William Pitt was at the 
height of his power and fame, cold, reserved, proud, 
but intensely patriotic, before whom even George III. 
was ill at ease, while his associates in the Cabinet 
were simply his clerks, and servilely bent before his 
imperious will. Tothis great man Franklin had 


failed to gain access, not so much from the minister’s © 


disdain of the colonial agent, as from his engrossing 
cares and duties. He had no time, indeed, for any- 
body, not even the peers of the realm, — no time for 
pleasure or relaxation,—being devoted entirely to 
public interests of the greatest magnitude; for on his 
shoulders rested the government of the kingdom. 
What was the paltry dispute of a few hundred pounds 


in a distant colony to the Prime Minister of England! — 


: 
: 
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All that Franklin could secure was an interview with 
the great. man’s secretaries, and they did little to help 
him. 

But the time of the active-minded American was 
not wasted. He wrote for the newspapers; he prose- 
cuted his scientific inquiries; he became intimate 
with many eminent men, chiefly scientists, —members 
of the Royal Society like Priestley and Price, profes- 
sors of political economy like Adam Smith, historians 
like Hume and Robertson, original thinkers lke 
Burke, liberal-minded lawyers like Pratt. It does not 
seem that he knew Dr. Johnson, and probably he did 
not care to make the acquaintance of that overbearing 
Tory and literary dogmatist, who had little sympathy 
with American troubles. Indeed his political associ- 
ates among the great were few, unless they were 
patrons of science, who appreciated his attainments 
in a field comparatively new. Among these men he 
seems to have been much respected, and his merits 
secured an honorary degree from St. Andrew’s. His 
eminent social qualities favored his-introduction into 
a society more cultivated than fashionable, and he was 
known as a scientific rather than a political celebrity. 

His mission, then, was up-hill work. The Penns 
stood upon their prerogatives, and the Lords of the 
Committee for Plantations were unfriendly or dila- 
tory. It was nearly three years before they gave 
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their decision, and this was adverse to the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly. The Privy Council, however, to whom 
the persistent agent appealed, composed of the great 
dignitaries of the realm, decided that the proprietary 
estates of the Penns should contribute their proportion 
of the public revenue. On this decision, Franklin, 
feeling that he had accomplished all that was possible, 
returned home in. 1762, little more than a year after 
the accession of George III. Through the kindness 
of Lord Bute, the king’s favorite, Franklin also secured 
the appointment of his son to the government of New 
Jersey. This appointment created some scandal, and 
the Penns rolled up their eyes, not at the nepotism 
of Franklin, but because he had procured the advance- 
ment of his illegitimate son. 

Franklin, during his absence of more than five years, 
had been regularly re-elected a member of the Assem- 
bly, and he was received on his return with every 
possible public and private attention. He had hoped 
now for leisure to pursue his scientific. investigations, 
and had accordingly taken a new and larger house. 
But before long new political troubles arose between 
the governor of Pennsylvania and the legislature, and 
what was still more ominous, troubles in New Eng- 
land respecting the taxation of the Colonies by the 
British government, at the head of which was Gren- 
ville, an able man but. not far-sighted, who in March, 
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1764, announced his intention of introducing into 
Parliament the bill known as the Stamp Act. 

To this famous bill there was not great opposition, 
since a large majority of the House of Commons 
believed in the right of taxing the Colonies. Lord 
Camden, a great lawyer, took different views. Burke 
and Pitt admitted the right of taxation, but thought 
its enforcement inexpedient, as likely to alienate the 
Colonies and make them enemies instead of loyal 
subjects. 

At this crisis appeared in America a group of ora- 
tors who at once aroused and intensified the prevailing 
discontents by their inflammatory speeches, in much 
the same manner that Wendell Phillips and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, seventy years later, aroused public 
sentiment in reference to slavery. James Otis, the 
lawyer from Barnstable on the shores of Cape Cod, 
who had opposed the Writs of Assistance, “led the 
van of these patriots, — an impassioned orator, incapa- 
ble of cold calculation, now foaming with rage, and 
then desponding, not. steadfast in conduct, yet by 
flashes of sagacity lighting the people along their 
perilous ways, combining legal learning with specula- 
tive opinion.” He eloquently maintained that “there 
is no foundation for distinction between external and 
internal taxes; that the imposition of taxes in the 
Colonies whether on trade, on land, or houses, or float- 
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ing property, is absolutely irreconcilable with the 
rights of the Colonists as British subjects or as men, 
and that Acts of Parliament against the fundamental 
principles of the British Constitution are void.” 
More influential, and more consistent than Otis, was 
Samuel Adams, a lawyer of Boston, a member of the 
Massachusetts Assembly, at that time about forty 
years of age, a political agitator, a Puritan of the 
strictest creed, poor and indifferent to money, an 
incarnation of zeal for liberty, a believer in original, 
inherent rights which no Parliament can nullify, —a 
man of the keenest political sagacity in ‘management, 
and of almost unlimited influence in Massachusetts 
from his long and notable services in‘ town-meeting, 
Colonial Assembly, as writer in the journals of the day, 
and actor mevery public crisis. Eleven years younger 
than he, was his cousin John Adams, a lawyer’ in 
Quincy, the leading politician of the colony, able and 
ambitious, patriotic and honest, but irascible and jeal- 
ous, of whom I shall have more to say hereafter. Of 
about the same age as John Adams was Patrick Henry, 
of Virginia, a born orator, but of limited education. 
He espoused the American cause with extraordinary 
zeal, and as in the matter of the Virginia tax law, was 
vehement in opposition to the Stamp Act, as an uncon- 
stitutional statute, which the Colonies were not bound 
to obey.. Christopher Gadsden, of So. Carolina, too, was 
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early among the prominent orators who incited oppo- 
sition to the Stamp Act and other oppressive measures. 

These men were the great pioneers of American 
Independence, by their ceaseless agitation of popular 
rights, and violent opposition to English schemes of 
taxation. They were not, indeed, the equals of 
Franklin, then the agent of Pennsylvania in London. 
They had not his catholicity, his breadth of knowledge, 
his reputation, or his genius; but they were neverthe- 
less foremost among American political orators, and 
had great local influence. 

The first overt act of hostility on the part of the 
English government in coercing the Colonies was to 
send to Boston, the seat of disaffection, a large body 
of soldiers. In 1768 there were four regiments of 
British troops in Boston, doubtless with the view of 
intimidation, and to enforce the collection of duties. 

The English did not overrate the bravery of their 
troops or the abilities of their generals, but they did 
underrate the difficulties in conquering a population 
scattered over a vast extent of territory. They did 
not take into consideration the protecting power of 
nature, the impenetrable forests to be traversed, the 
mighty rivers to be crossed, the mountains to be 
climbed, and the coasts to be controlled. Nor did 
they comprehend the universal spirit of resistance in 
a vast country, and the power of sudden growth in a 
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passion for national independence. They might take 
cities and occupy strong fortifications, but the great 
mass of the people were safe on their inland farms 
and in their untrodden forests. The Americans may 
not have been unconquerable, but English troops were 
not numerous enough to overwhelm them in their 
seattered settlements. It would not pay to send army 
after army to be lost in swamps or drowned in rivers 
or ambushed and destroyed in forests. 

It was in the earlier stages of the revolt against 
taxation, in the autumn of 1764, that Benjamin 
Franklin was again sent to England to represent the 
province of Pennsylvania in the’ difficulties which 
hung asa dark cloud over the whole land. He had 
done well as a financial agent ; he might do still better 
as a diplomatist, since he was patient, prudent, saga- 
cious, intelligent, and accustomed to society, besides 
having extraordinary knowledge of all phases of 
American affairs. And he probably was sincere in 
his desire for reconciliation with the mother-country, 
which he still deemed possible. He was no political 
enthusiast like Samuel Adams, desirous of cutting 
loose entirely from England, but a wise and sensible 
man, who was willing to wait for inevitable devel- 
opments; intensely patriotic, but armed with the 
weapons of reason, and trusting in these alone until] 
reconciliation should become impossible. 
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As soon as Franklin arrived in England he set 

about his difficult task to reason with infatuated 
ministers, and with all influential persons so far as he 
had opportunity. But such were the prevailing preju- 
dices against the Colonists, and such was the bitter- 
ness of men in power that he was not courteously 
treated. He was even grossly insulted before the 
Privy Council by the Solicitor-General, Wedderburn, 
—one of those browbeating lawyers so common in 
England one hundred years ago, who made up in 
insolence what was lacking in legal ability. Grenville, 
the premier, was civil but stubborn, and attempted 
to show that there was no difference between the 
external, indirect taxation by duties on importations, 
and the direct, internal taxation proposed by the 
Stamp Act,— both being alike justifiable. 
In March, 1765, the bill was passed by an immense 
majority. Then blazed forth indignation from every 
part of America, and the resolute Colonists set them- 
selves to nullify the tax laws by refraining from all 
taxable transactions. 

Franklin, undismayed, sedulously went about work- 
ing for a repeal of the odious stamp law, and at 
length got a hearing at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, where he was extensively and exhaustively 
examined upon American affairs. In this famous 
examination he won respect for the lucidity of his 
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statements and his conciliatory address. It soon 
became evident that the Stamp Act could not be 
enforced. Noone could be compelled to buy stamps 
or pay tariff taxes if he preferred to withdraw from all 
business transactions, wear homespun, do without 
British manufactures, and even refrain from eating 
lamb that flocks of sheep might be increased and the 
wool used for homespun cloth. 

It was im March, 1766, that Franklin, after many 
months of shrewd, wise, and extraordinarily skilful . 
work with tongue and pen and social influence, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Stamp Act. repealed by 
Parliament and the bill signed by the unwilling king. 
Although he was at all possible disadvantage, as being 
merely the insignificant agent of distant and despised 
Colonists, his influence in the matter cannot be exag- — 
gerated. He made powerful friends and allies, and — 
never failed to supply them with ample ammunition 
with which to fight their own political battles in 
which his cause was involved. 

On the repeal of the Stamp Act, Grenville was com- — 
pelled to resign, and his place was taken by Lord — 
North, an amiable but narrow-minded man, utterly 
incapable of settling the pending difficulties. Lord — 
Shelburne, a friend of the Colonies, of which he had 
the charge, was superseded by Lord Hillsborough, an | 
Irish peer of great obstinacy, who treated Franklin 
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very roughly, and of whom the king himself soon 
tired. Lord Dartmouth, who succeeded him, might 
have arranged the difficulties had he not been ham- 
pered by the king, who was inflexibly bent on taxa- 
tion in some form, and on pursuing impolitic measures, 
against the exhortations of Chatham, Barré, Conway, 
Camden, and other far-reading statesmen, who foresaw 
what the end would be. 

Meantime, in 1770, Franklin was appointed agent 
also for Massachusetts Bay, and about the same time 
for New Jersey and Georgia. Schemes for colonial 
taxation were rife, and, although the Stamp Act 
had been withdrawn as impracticable, the principle 
involved was not given up by the English government 
nor accepted by the American people. Franklin was 
kept busy 

In 1773 Franklin was further impeded in his 
negotiations. by mischievous letters which Gover- 
nor Hutchinson of Massachusetts had written to the 
Colonial office. This, governor was an able man, a 
New. Englander. by birth, but.an inveterate Tory, 
always at issue with the legislature, whose acts he 
had the. power, to veto. Indiscreetly, rather than 
maliciously, he represented the prevailing discontents 
in the worst light, and considerably increased - the 
irritation of the English government. Franklin in 
some way got possession of these inflammatory let- 
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ters, and transmitted a copy to a leading member of - 
the Massachusetts General Court, as a matter of 
information, but with the understanding that it 
should be kept secret. It leaked out however, of 
course, and the letters were printed. A storm of 
indignation in Massachusetts resulted in a petition 
for the removal of Governor Hutchinson and- Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Oliver, which was sent by the House of 
Representatives to Franklin for presentation to the 
government; while, on the other hand, a torrent of 
obloquy overwhelmed the diplomatist in England, who 
was thought to have stolen the letters, although there 
was no evidence to convict him. ° 

Franklin’s situation in London now became uncom- 
fortable; he was deprived of his office of deputy Post- 
master-General of the Colonies, which he had held 
since 1753, was virtually discredited, and generally 
snubbed. His presentation of the petition afforded an 
opportunity for his being publicly insulted at the 
hearing appointed before the Committee for Plantation 
Affairs, while the press denounced him as a fomenter - 
of sedition. His work in England was done, and — 
although he remained there some time longer, on the 
chance of still being of possible use, he gladly availed 
himself of an opportunity, early in 1775, to return 
to America. Before his departure, however, Lord 
Chatham had come to his rescue when he was one 
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day attacked with bitterness in the House of Lords, 
and pronounced upon him ‘this splendid eulogium: 
“Tf,” said the great statesman, “I were prime minister 
and had the care of settling this momentous business, 
I should not be ashamed to call to my assistance a 
person so well acquainted with American affairs, — 
one whom all Europe ranks with our Boyles and 
Newtons, as an honor, not to the English nation 
only, but to human nature itself.” 

From this time, 1775, no one accused Franklin of 
partiality to England. He was wounded and dis- 
gusted, and he now clearly saw that there could be no 
reconciliation between the mother-country and the 
Colonies, — that differences could be settled only by 
the last appeal of nations. The English government 
took the same view, and resorted to coercion, little 
dreaming of the difficulties of the task. This is not 
the place to rehearse those coercive measures, or to 
describe the burst of patriotic enthusiasm which 
swept over the Colonies to meet the issue by the 
sword. We must occupy ourselves with Franklin. 

On his return to Philadelphia, at the age of sixty- 
nine, he was most cordially welcomed. His many 
labors were fully appreciated,,and he was, immedi- 
ately chosen a member of the second Continental 
Congress, which met on the 10th of May,1775. He 
was put on the most important committees, and 
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elected Postmaster-General. He was also selected as 
one of the committee to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It does not appear that he was one of the 
foremost speakers. He was no orator, but his influ- 
ence was ereater than that of any other one man in 
the Congress. He entered heart and soul into the 
life-and-death struggle which drew upon it the eyes 
of the whole civilized world. He was tireless in 
committee work; he made long journeys on the busi- 
ness of the Congress,— to Montreal, to Boston, to 
New York; he spent the summer of 1776 as chair- 
man of the first Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Pennsylvania: on every hand his resources 
were in demand and were lavishly given. 

It was universally felt at the beginning of the 
struggle that unless the Colonies should receive mate- 
rial aid from France, the issue of the conflict with the 
greatest naval and military power in Europe could not 
succeed. Congress had no money, no credit, and but 
scanty military stores. The Continental troops were 
poorly armed, clothed, and fed. Franklin’s cool head, 
his knowledge, his sagacity, his wisdom, and his 
patriotism marked him out as the fittest man to pre- 
sent the cause in Europe, and in September, 1776, he 
was sent to France as an envoy to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and commerce between France and the 
United States. With him were joined Arthur Lee and 
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Silas Deane, the latter having been sent some months 
previously in a less formal way, to secure the loan of 
money, ammunition, and troops. 

It is not to be supposed that the French monarchy 
had any deep sympathy with the Americans in 
their struggle for independence. Only a few years 
had elapsed since the Colonies had fought with 
England against France, to her imtense humiliation. 
Canada had been by their help wrenched from her 
hands. But France hated England, and was jealous 
of her powers, and would do anything to cripple that 
traditionary enemy. Secret and mysterious overtures 
had been made to Congress which led it to hope for 
assistance. And yet the government of France could 
do nothing openly, for fear of giving umbrage to 
her rival, since the two powers were at peace, and 
both were weary of hostilities. Both were equally 
exhausted by the Seven Years’ War. Moreover, the 
king, Louis XV., sought above all things repose and 
pleasure. It was a most unpropitious time for the 
Colonies to seek for aid, when the policy of the French 
government was pacific, and when Turgot was obliged 
to exert his financial genius to the utmost to keep the 
machine of government in running order. 

Under these circumstances the greatest prudence, 
circumspection, and tact were required of a financial 


and diplomatic agent sent to squeeze money from the 
VOL. Xl. —9 
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French treasury. If aid were granted at all it must 
be done covertly, without exciting even the suspicions 
of the English emissaries at Paris. But hatred of 
England prevailed over the desire of peace, and money 
was promised. There were then in France many dis- 
tinguished men who sympathized with the American 
cause, while the young king himself seems to have 
had no decided opinions about the matter. 

The philosophy of Rousseau had permeated even 
aristocratic circles. There was a charm in the dogma 
that all men were “created equal.” It pleased senti- 
mental philosophers and sympathetic women. I won- 
der why the king, then absolute, did not see its logical 
consequences. Surely there were rumblings in the 


political atmosphere to which he could not be deaf, © 


and yet with inconceivable apathy and levity the 
blinded monarch pursued his pleasures, and remarked 


to his courtiers that the storm would not burst in his © 


time: Aprés moi, le déluge. 
Turgot, the ablest man in France, would have 


stood aloof; but Turgot had been dismissed, and the — 


Count de Vergennes was at the helm, a man whose 
ruling passion was hatred of England. If he could 
help the Colonies he would, provided he could do it 


; 


: 
: 


secretly. So he made use of a fortunate adventurer, © 


originally a watchmaker, by the name of Beaumarchais 
who set up for a merchant, through whom supplies 
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were sent to America, —all paid for, however, out of 
the royal exchequer. The name, even, of this sup- 
posed mercantile house was fictitious. A million of 
livres were transmitted through this firm to America, | 
apparently for business purposes, Silas Deane of Con- 
necticut, the first agent of the Americans, alone being 
acquainted with the secret. He could not keep it, 
however, but imparted it to a friend, who was a British 
spy. In consequence, most of the ships of Hortalez 
& Co., loaded with military stores, were locked up by 
technical governmental formalities in French ports, 
while the American vessels bearing tobacco and indigo 
in exchange also failed to apvear. The firm was in 
danger of bankruptcy, while Lord Stormont, the 
‘British ambassador, complained to Vergennes of the 


shipment of contraband goods,— an offence against 
the law of nations. 

Amid the embarrassments which Deane had 
brought about by his indiscretion, Franklin arrived 
at Paris; but he wisely left Deane to disentangle 
the affairs of the supposed mercantile house, until 
this unfortunate agent was recalled by Congress, — 
a broken-down man, who soon after died in England, 
‘poor and dishonored. Deane had also embarrassed 
Franklin, and still more the military authorities at 


home, by the indiscriminate letters of commendation 


|he gave to impecunious and incapable German and 
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French officers as being qualified to serve in the 
American army. 

Probably no American ever was hailed in Paris with 
more éclat than Benjamin Franklin. His. scientific 
discoveries, his cause invested with romantic imterest, 
his courtly manners, his agreeable conversation, and 
his reputation for wisdom and wit, made. him an 
Immediate favorite among all classes with whom he 
came in contact. He was universally regarded as the 
apostle of liberty and the impersonation of philosophy. 
Not wishing to be too conspicuous, and dreading 
interruptions to his time, he took up his residence at 
Passy, a suburb of Paris, where he lived most) com~ 
fortably, keeping a carriage and entertaining at dinner 
numerous guests. He had a beautiful garden, in 
which he delighted to show his experiments to dis- 
tinguished people. His face always wore a placid and 
benignant expression. He had no enemies, and many 
friends. His society was particularly sought by 


fashionable ladies and eminent savants. ‘While affable 


and courteous, he was not given to flattery. He was 
plain and straightforward in all he said and did, thus 


presenting a striking contrast to diplomatists gener- 
ally. Indeed, he was a universal favorite, which John | 


Adams, when he came to be associated with him, 


in 1778 to replace Silas Deane, and while there was | 


| 
could not understand. Adams was sent to France - 


— ae 
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always jealous of Franklin’s ascendency in society and 
in the management of American affairs. He even com- 
plained that the elder envoy was extravagant in his 
mode of living. In truth, Franklin alone had the ear 
of the Count de Vergennes, through whom all Ameri- 
can business was transacted, which exceedingly nettled 
the intense, confident, and industrious Adams, whose 
vanity was excessive. 

Ineed not dwell on the embarrassments of Franklin 
in raising money for the American cause. There was 
no general confidence in its success among European 
bankers or statesman. The French government 
feared to. compromise itself.. Many of the remittances 
already sent had been intercepted by British cruisers. 
The English minister at Paris stormed and threatened. 
The news from America was almost appalling, for the 
British troops had, driven Washington from New York 
and Long Island, and he appeared to be scarcely more 
than. a fugitive in New J ersey, with only three or four 
thousand half-starved and half-frozen followers. A 
force of ten thousand men had been recently ordered 
to America, under. General Burgoyne. Almost dis- 
couraged, the envoys applied for loans, to the Dutch 
bankers and to Spain, but without success. 

Tt was not until December, 1777, when the news 
arrived in, France of the surrender of General Bur- 
goyne and his army to the Americans, at Saratoga, 
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New York, in October, that Franklin had any encour- 
agement. Not until it was seen that the conquest 
of America was hopeless did the French government 
really come to the aid of the struggling cause, and 
then privately. Spain joined with France in offers of 
assistance; but as she had immense treasures on the 
ocean lable to capture, the matter was to be kept 
secret. When secrecy was no longer possible a com- 
mercial treaty was made between the United States 
and the alles, February 6, 1778, but was not ‘signed 
until Arthur Lee, of Virginia, one of the commis- 
sioners, had made a good deal of mischief by his 
vaptious opposition to Franklin, whoth he envied and 
hated. The treaty becoming known to the English 
government in a few days, Lord North, who saw 
breakers ahead, was now anxious for conciliation with 
America. It was too late. There could be no con- 
ciliation short of the acknowledgment of American 
independence, and a renewal of war between France 
and England became certain. If the conquest of the 
United States had been improbable, it now had 
become impossible, with both France and Spain as 
their allies. But the English government, with stub- 
born malignity, persevered in the hopeless warfare. 
After the recall of Silas Deane, the business of the 
embassy devolved chiefly. on Franklin, who, indeed, 
within a year was appointed sole minister, Adams 
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and Lee being relieved. Besides his continuous and 
exhausting labors in procuring money for Congress 
at home, and for nearly all of its representatives 
abroad, Franklin was always effecting some good 
thing for his country. He especially commended to 
the American authorities the Marquis de La Fayette, 
then a mere youth, who had offered to give his per- 
sonal services to the conflict for liberty. This gener- 
ous and enthusiastic nobleman was a great accession ~ 
to the American cause, from both a political and a 
military point of view, and always retained the friend- 
ship and confidence of Washington. Franklin ren- 
dered important services in securing the amelioration 
of the condition of American prisoners in England, 
who theretofore had been treated with great brutality ; 
after years of patient and untiring effort, he so well 
succeeded that they were now honorably exchanged 
according to the rules of war. Among the episodes 
of this period largely due to Franklin’s sagacity and 
monetary aid, was the gallant career of John Paul 
Jones, a Scotchman by birth, who had entered the 
American navy as lieutenant, and in one short cruise 
had taken sixteen British prizes,—the first man to 
hoist the “Stars and Stripes” on a national vessel. He 
was also the first to humble the pride of England in 
its sorest point, since, with unparalleled audacity, he 
had succcessfully penetrated to the harbor of the town 
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in which he was born. The “Bon Homme Richard,” a 
large frigate of forty guns, of which, by the aid of 
Franklin, Jones secured the command, and which he 
named in honor of “ Poor Richard” of the almanac, 
made his name famous throughout both Europe and 
America. 

The turning-point of the American War was the 
surrender of Burgoyne, which brought money and men 
and open aid from France; the decisive event was 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, October 19, 1781, 
to Washington, commanding the allied French and 
American forces, with the aid of the French fleet. 
Although the war was still continued in a half- 
hearted way, the Cornwallis disaster convinced Eng- 
land of its hopelessness, and led to negotiations for 
peace. In these the diplomatic talents of Franklin 
eclipsed his financial abilities. And this was the 
more remarkable, since he was not trained in the 
diplomatic school, where dissimulation was the leading 
peculiarity. He gained his points by frank, straight- 
forward lucidity of statement, and marvellous astute- 
ness, combined with an imperturbable command of his 
temper. The trained diplomatists of Europe, with 
their casuistry and lies, found in him their match. 

The subjects to be discussed and settled, however, 
were so vital. and important that Congress associated 
with Franklin, John Adams, minister at the Hague, 
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and John Jay, then accredited to Madrid. Nothing 
could be more complicated than the negotiations 
between the representatives of the different powers. 
First, there was a compact between the United States 
and their allies that peace should not be concluded 
without their common consent, and each power had 
some selfish aim in view. Then, England and France 
each sought a separate treaty. In England itself were 
divided counsels: Fox had France to look after, and 
Shelburne the United States; and these rival English 
statesmen were not on good terms with each other. 
In the solution of the many questions that arose, 
John Jay displayed masterly ability. He would take 
nothing for granted, while Franklin reposed the 
-utmost confidence in the Count de Vergennes. Jay 
soon discovered that the French minister had other 
interests at heart than those of America alone, — that 
he had an eye on a large slice of the territories of the 
United States, —that he wanted some substantial 
advantage for the ships and men he had _ fur- 
nished. He wanted no spoils, for there were no spoils 
to divide, but he wanted unexplored territories extend- 
ing to the Mississippi, which Jay had no idea of 
granting. There were other points to which Franklin 
attached but little importance, but which were really 
essential in the eye of Jay. Among other things the 
agent of England, a Mr. Oswald,—a man of high 
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character and courteous bearing,—was empowered to 
treat with the “Thirteen Colonies,” to which Franklin, 
eager for peace, saw no objection ; but J ay declined to 
sign the preliminaries of peace unless the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the “United States” were 
distinctly acknowledged. At this stage of negotiations 
John Adams, honest but impetuous and irritable, has- 
tened from The Hague to take part in the negotia- 
tions. He sided with Jay, and Franklin had to yield, 
which he did gracefully, probably attaching but small 
importance to the matter in question. What mat- 
tered it whether the triumphant belligerents were 
called “Colonies” or “States” so,long as they were 
free? To astute lawyers like Jay and Adams, how- 
ever, the recognition of the successfully rebellious Colo- 
nies as sovereign States was a main point in issue. 
From that time, as Franklin suffered from a severe 
illness, Jay was the life of the negotiations, and the 
credit is generally given to him for the treaty which 
followed, and. which was hurried through hastily for 
fear that a change in the British ministry would — 
hazard its success. It came near alienating France, — 
however, since it had been distinctly understood that 
peace should not be made without the consent of all 
the contracting powers, and this treaty was made with 
England alone. Franklin, in the transaction, was the © 
more honest, and Jay the more astute. 
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Strictly speaking, all these three commissioners 
rendered important services in their various ways. 
Franklin’s urbanity and frankness, and the high 
esteem in which he was held both in France and in 
England, made easy the opening of the negotiations, 
and he gained a special point in avoiding any agree- 
ment of indemnity to American royalists who had 
suffered in person or property during the war, while 
he maintained pleasant relations with France when 
Vergennes was pursuing his selfish policy to prevent 
the United States from becoming too strong, and 
when he became indignant that the treaty had been 
concluded with England irrespective of France. Jay, 
with keen sagacity, fathomed the schemes of the 
French minister, and persistently refused to sign a 
treaty of peace unless it was satisfactory and promised 
to be permanent and mutually advantageous. Adams 
was especially acquainted with the fisheries question 
and its great importance to New England; and he 
insisted on the right of Americans to fish on the 
banks of Newfoundland. All three persisted in the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, which it was 
the object of Spain to prevent. Great Britain, Spain, 
and France would have enclosed the United States by 
territories of their own, and would have made odious 
commercial restrictions. By the firmness and sagacity 
of these three diplomatists the United States finally 
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secured all they wanted and more than they expected. 
The preliminary articles were signed November 30, 
1782, and the final treaties of peace between England, 
France, and the United States on September 3, 1783. 

These negotiations at last having been happily 
concluded, Franklin wished to return home, but he 
remained, at the request of Congress, to arrange com- 
mercial treaties with the various European nations. 
Reluctantly at last his request to be relieved was 
granted, and he left France in July, 1785. Thomas 
Jefferson was appointed to the position. “ You replace 
Dr. Franklin,” said the Count de Vergennes to the 
new plenipotentiary. “I succeed him,” replied Jeffer- 
gon; “no one can replace him.” 7 

Franklin would have been the happiest: man in 
Europe at the conclusion of peace negotiations, but 
for his increasing bodily infirmities, especially the 
gout, from which at’ times he suffered excruciating 
agonies. He was a universal favorite, admired and 
honored as one of the most illustrious men living. 
His house in Paris was the scene of perpetual hospi- 
talities. Among his visitors were the younger Pitt, 
Wilberforce, Romilly, and a host of other celebrities, 
French and English, especially eminent scientific men. — 
He was then seventy-eight years of age, but retained © 
all the vivacity of youth. His conversation is said to 
have been as enchanting as it’ was instructive. His 
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wit and humor never ceased to flow. His pregnant 
sentences were received as oracles. He was a member 
of the French Academy and attended most of its 
meetings. “He was a regular correspondent of the 
most learned societies of Europe. 

When the time came for him to return home he 
was too ill to take leave of the king, or even of the 
puinister of foreign affairs. But Louis XVI. ordered 
one of the royal litters to convey the venerable 
sufferer tothe coast, as he could not bear the motion 
of a carriage. In his litter, swung between two 
mules, Franklm slowly made his way to Havre, and 
thence proceeded to Southampton to embark. for 
America. The long voyage agreed with him, and he 
wrived in Philadelphia in September, in improved 
1ealth, after an absence of nine years.. No one would 
iave thought him old except’ in his walk, his feet 
seing tender and swollen with the gout. His voice 
was still firm, his cheeks were ruddy, his eyes bright, 
ind his spirits high. 

Settled in his fine house in Market Street, sur- 
‘ounded by his grandchildren, and idolatrous neigh- 
ors and friends, he was a rare exception to the rule 
jhat a prophet is not without honor save in his own | 
sountry. He had fortune, friends, fame, and a numer- 
yus family who never disgraced his name, Of all the 
yreat actors in the stormy times in which he lived, he 
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was one of the most fortunate. He had both genius 
and character which the civilized world appreciated, 
and so prudent had been his early business life and 
his later investments, that he left a fortune of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, — a great sum 
to accumulate in his times. 

The last important service rendered by Franklin to 
his country was as a member of the memorable con- 
vention which gave the Constitution to the American 
nation in 1787. Of this assembly, im which sat 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Dickinson, Living- 
stone, Ellsworth, Sherman, and other great men, 
Franklin was the Nestor, in wisdom as well as years. 
He was too feeble to take a conspicuous part in the 
discussions, but his opinions and counsel had great 
weight whenever he spoke, for his judgment was 
never clearer than when he had passed fourscore 
years. The battle of words had to be fought by 
younger and more vigorous men, of whom, perhaps, 
Madison was the most prominent. At no time of his 
life, however, was Franklin a great speaker, except in 
conversation, but his mind was vigorous to the end. 

This fortunate man lived to see the complete tri- 
umph of the cause to which he had devoted his public 
life. He lived also to see the beginning of the French 
Revolution, to which his writings had contributed: © 
He lived to see the amazing prosperity of his country 
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when compared with its condition under royal gover- 
nors. One of his last labors was to write an elaborate 
address in favor of negro emancipation, and as presi- 
dent of an abolition society to send a petition to 
Congress to suppress the slave-trade. A few weeks 
before his death he replied to a letter of President 
Stiles of Yale College setting forth his theological 
belief. Had he been more orthodox, he would have 
been more extolled by those men who controlled the 
religious opinions of his age. 

Franklin died placidly on the 17th of April, 1790, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and his body was 
followed to the grave by most of the prominent citi- 
zens of Philadelphia in the presence of twenty thou- 
sand spectators. James Madison pronounced his 
eulogy in Congress, and Mirabeau in the French 
National Assembly, while the most eminent literary 
men in both Europe and America published elaborate 
essays on his deeds and fame, recognizing the extent of 
his knowledge, the breadth of his wisdom, his benevo- 
lence, his patriotism, and his moral worth. He mod- 
estly claimed to be only a printer, but who, among the 
great lights of his age, with the exception of Washing- 
ton, hag left a nobler record ? 
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AUTHORITIES. 


Mr. James Parton has, I think, written the most interesting and 
exhaustive life of Franklin, although it is not artistic and is full of 
unimportant digressions. Sparks has collected most. of his writings, 
which are rather dull reading. The autobiography of Franklin was 
never finished, —a unique writing, as frank as the “Confessions” of 
Ronsseau.. A good biography is the one by Morse, in the series of 
“American Statesmen” which he is editing. Not a very complimen- 
tary view of Franklin is taken by McMaster, in the series of “ Ameri 
can Men of Letters.” See also Bancroft’s “ United States.” 
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QE might shrink from writing on such a subject 

as General Washington were it not desirable to 
keep his memory and deeds perpetually fresh in the 
minds of the people of this great country, of which he 
is called the Father, — doubtless the most august name 
in our history, and one of the grandest in the history 
of the world. 

Washington was not, like Franklin, of humble origin; 
neither can he strictly be classed with those aristo- 
crats who inherited vast landed estates in Virginia 
during the eighteenth century, and who were ambi- 
tious of keeping up the style of living common to 
wealthy country gentlemen in England at that time. 
And yet the biographers of Washington trace his 
family to the knights and squires who held manors 
-by grant of kings and nobles of England, centuries 
ago. About the middle of the seventeenth century 
John and Lawrence Washington, two brothers, of a 
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younger branch of the family, both Cavaliers who 
had adhered to the fortunes of Charles 1, emigrated 
to Virginia, and purchased extensive estates in West- 
moreland County, between the Potomac and the Rap- 
pahannock rivers. The grandson: of) one of these 
brothers was the father. of our hero, and was the 
owner of a moderate plantation on Bridges Creek, 
from which he removed, shortly after the birth of his 
son, George, in 1732, to an estate in Stafford County, 
opposite Fredericksburg. 

It was here that the early years of Washington 
were passed, in sports and pleasures peculiar to the 
sons of planters. His education was not entirely 
neglected, but beyond reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, his youthful attainments were small. In general 
knowledge he was far behind the sons of wealthy 
farmers in New England at that time, —certainly far 
behind Franklin when a mere apprentice to a printer. 
But he wrote a fair, neat, legible hand, and kept 
accounts with accuracy. His half-brother Lawrence 
had married a relative of Lord Fairfax, who had 
settled in Virginia on the restoration of Charles II. 
Lawrence was also the owner of the estate of Mount 
Vernon, on the Potomac,—the wealthiest member of 
his family, and a prominent member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. Through this fortunate brother, 
George became intimate with the best families in 
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Virginia. His associates were gentlemen of. position, 
with whom he hunted and feasted, and with whose 
sisters he danced, it is said, with uncommon grace. 
In person, young Washington was tall,—over six 
feet and two mches,—his manners easy and dignified, 
his countenance urbane and intelligent, his health 
perfect, his habits temperate, his morals irreproach- 
ible, and his sentiments lofty. He was a model in all 
athletic exercises and all manly sports, — strong, mus- 
cular, and inured to exposure and fatigue. He was 
quick and impetuous in temper, a tendency which he 
sarly learned to control. He was sullied with none 
of the vices then so common with the sons of planters, 
and his character extorted admiration and esteem. 
Such: a young man of course became a favorite in 
society. His most marked peculiarities were good 
sense and the faculty of seeing things as they are 
without exaggeration. He was truthful, practical, 
straight-forward, and conscientious, with an uncom- 
mon insight into men, and a power of inspiring con- 
idence. I do not read that. he was brilliant in 
sonversation, although he had a keen relish for the 
seharms of society, or that he was in any sense 
earned or original. He had not the qualities to shine 
is an orator, or a lawyer, or a literary man; neither 
n any of the learned professions would he have sunk 
selow mediocrity, being industrious, clear-headed, saga- 
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cious, and able to avail himself of the labors and 
merits of others. As his letters show, he became a 
thoroughly well-informed man. In surveying, farm- 
ing, stock-raising, and military matters he read the 
best authorities, often sending to London for them. 
He steadily fitted himself for his life as a country 
gentleman of Virginia, and doubtless aspired to sit in 
the House of Burgesses. He never claimed to be a 
genius, and was always modest and unassuming, with 
all his self-respect and natural dignity. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, to which the wealth and enterprise of 
Virginia were directed, was not as lucrative as it had 
been, and among the planters, aristocratic as they 
were in sentiments and habits, there were many who 
found it difficult to make two ends meet, and some, 
however disdainful of manual labor, were compelled to 
be as economical and saving as New England farmers. 
Their sons found it necessary to enter the learned 
professions or become men of business, since they 
could not all own plantations. Washington, whose 
family was neither rich nor poor, prepared himself 
for the work of a surveyor, for which he was admi- 
rably fitted, by his hardihood, enterprise, and industry. 

Lord Fairfax, who had become greatly interested in 
the youth and had made him a frequent companion, 
giving him the inestimable advantage of familiar 
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intercourse with a thoroughbred gentleman of varied 
accomplishments, in 1748 sent this sixteen-year-old 
lad to survey his vast estates in the unexplored lands 
at the base of the Alleghany Mountains. During this 
rough expedition young Washington was’exposed to 
the hostilities of unfriendly Indians and the fatigues 
and hardships of the primeval wilderness; but his 
work was thoroughly and accurately performed, and 
his courage, boldness, and fidelity attracted the notice 
of men of influence and rank. Through the influence 
of his friend Lord Fairfax he was appointed a public 
surveyor, and for three years he steadfastly pursued 
‘his laborious profession. 

A voyage to Barbadoes in 1751 cultivated his habits 
af clear observation, and in 1752 his brother’s death 
mposed on him the responsibility of the estates and 
the daughter left to his care by his brother Lawrence. 

Young Washington had already, through the influ- 
mee of his brother, been appointed major and adjutant- 
reneral of one of the military districts of Virginia. 
[The depredations of the French and Indians on the 
order had grown into dangerous aggression, and in 
1753 Major Washington was sent as a commissioner 
hrough the wilderness to the French headquarters in 
Jhio, to remonstrate. His admirable conduct on this 
yecasion resulted in his appointment as lieutenant- 
olonel of the Virginia regiment of six companies sent 
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to the Ohio frontier; and in this campaign Washington 
gained new laurels, surprising and defeating the 
French. His native and acquired powers and his 
varied experience in Indian warfare now marked him 
out as a suitable aide to the British General Braddock, 
who, early in 1755, arrived with two regiments of 
English soldiers to operate against the French and 
Indians. This was the beginning of the memorable 
Seven Years’ War. 

Washington was now a young man of twenty-three, 
full of manly vigor and the spirit of adventure, brave 
as a lion,—a natural fighter, but prudent and far- 
seeing. He fortunately and almost alone: escaped 
being wounded in the disastrous campaign which the 
British general lost through his own obstinacy and 
self-confidence, by taking no advice from those used 
to Indian warfare. Braddock insisted upon fighting 
foes concealed behind trees, as if he were in the open 
field. After the English general’s mglorious defeat 
and death, Washington continued in active service as 
commander of the Virginia forces for two years, until 
toil, exposure, and hardship produced an illness which 
compelled him to withdraw for several months from 
active service. When at the close of the war he 
returned to private life. Colonel Washington had won 
a name as the most efficient commander in the whole 
conflict, displaying marvellous resources in the con- 
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stant perils to which he was exposed. Among his 
exploits was the capture of Fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburgh, In 1758, which terminated the French 
domination of the Ohio, and opened up Western 
Pennsylvania to enterprising immigrants. For his 
rare services this young man of twenty-six received 
the thanks of the House of Burgesses, of which he 
had been elected a member at the close of the war. 
When he entered that body to take his place, the 
welcome extended to him was so overwhelming that 
he stood silent and abashed. But the venerable 
Speaker of the House exclaimed, “Sit down, Mr, 
Washington ; your modesty equals your valor, and 
that surpasses the power of any language I possess.” 
Meanwhile, Mount Vernon, a domain which ex- 
tended ten miles along the Potomac River, fell inte 
Washington’s possession by the death of his brother 
Lawrence’s daughter, which made him one of the 
richest planters in Virginia. And his fortunes were 
still further advanced by his marriage in 1759 with 
the richest woman in the region, Martha, the widow 
of Daniel Parke Custis. This lady esteemed his 
character as much as Kadijah revered Mohammed, to 
say nothing of her admiration for his manly beauty 
and military renown. His style of life as the lord of 
Mount Vernon was almost baronial. He had a char- 
iot and four, with black postilions in livery, for the 
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use of his wife, while he himself always appeared on 
horseback, the finest rider in Virginia. His house was 
filled with aristocratic visitors. He had his stud of 
the highest breed, his fox hounds, and all the luxuries 
of a prosperous country gentleman. His kitchens, his 
smoke-houses, his stables, his stewards, his tobacco- 
sheds, his fields of wheat and corn, his hundred cows, | 
his vast poultry-yards, his barges, all indicated great 
wealth, and that generous hospitality which is now a 
tradition. His time was passed in overseeing his 
large estate, and in out-of-door sports, following the 
hounds or fishing, exchanging visits with prominent 
Virginia families, amusing himself with card-playing, 
dancing, and the social frivolities of the day. But he 
neglected no serious affairs; his farm, his stock, the 
sale of his produce, were all admirably conducted and 
on a plane of widely recognized honor and integrity. 
He took great interest in the State at large, explored 
on foot the Dismal Swamp and projected its draining, 
made several expeditions up the Potomac and over the 
mountains, laying out routes for new roads to the 
Ohio country, gained much influence in the House of 
Burgesses, and was among the foremost in discussing 
privately and- publicly the relations of the Colonies 
with the Mother Country. 

Thus nine years were passed, in luxury, in friend- 
ship, and in the pleasures of a happy, useful life. 
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What a contrast this life was to that of Samuel 
Adams in Boston at the same time, —-a man too poor 
to keep a single servant, or to appear in a decent suit 
of clothes, yet all the while the leader of the Massa- 
chusetts bar and legislature and the most brilliant 
orator in the land} 

When the Stamp Act was passed by the infatuated 
Parbament of Great Britain, Washington was probably 
the richest man in the country, but as patriotic as 
Patrick Henry. He deprecated a resvurt to arms, and 
desived a reconciliation with England, but was ready 
to abandon his luxurious life, and buckle on his sword 
in defence of American liberties. As a member of the 
first general Congress, although no vrator, his voice 
was heard in favor of freedom at any loss or hazard. 
He was chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and did much to organize the defensive operations set 
on foot. When the battle of Lexington was fought, 
and it became clear that only the sword could settle 
the difficulties, Washington, at the noznination of John 
Adams in the Second Congress, wes unanimously 
chosen commander-in-chief of the American armies. 
With frank acknowledgment of a doubt whether his 
abilities and experience were equal to the great trust, 
and yet without reluctance, he accepted the high and 
responsible command, pledging the exertion of all his 
powers, under Providence, to lead the country through 
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its trials and difficulties. He declined all pay for his 
services, asking only that Congress would discharge 
his expenses, of which he would “keep an exact 
account.” And this he did, to the penny. 
Doubtless, no man in the Colonies was better fitted 
for this exalted post. His wealth, his military experi- 
ence, his social position, his political influence, and his 
stainless character, exciting veneration without envy, 
marked out Washington as the leader of the Ameri- 
can forces. On the whole, he was the foremost man 
in all the land for the work to be done. In his youth 
he had been dashing, adventurous, and courageous 
almost to rashness; but when the vast responsibilities 
of general-in-chief in a life-and-death struggle weighed 
upon his mind his character’ seemed to be modified, 
and he became cautious, reticent, prudent, distant, and 
exceedingly dignified. He allowed no familiarity from 
the most beloved of his friends and the most faithful 
of his generals. He stood out apart from men, cold and 
reserved in manner, though capable of the warmest 
affections. He seemed conscious of his mission and 
its obligations, resolved to act from the severest sense. 
of duty, fearless of praise or blame, though not indif- 
ferent to either. He had no jealousy of his subordi- 
nates. He selected, so far as he was allowed by Con- 
gress, the best men for their particular duties, and 
with almost unerring instinct.. So far as he had con: 
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fidants, they were Greene, the ablest of his generals, 
and Hamilton, the wisest of his counsellors, ~ osten- 


sibly his aide-de-camp, but in reality his private sec- 


-retary, the officer to whom all great men in high 
‘position are obliged to confide their political secrets. 

Washington was “the embodiment of both virtue 
and power” in the eyes of his countrymen, who gave 
him their confidence, and never took it back im the 
darkest days of their calamities. On the whole, in 
spite of calumny and envy, no benefactor was ever 
more fully trusted, — supremely fortunate even amid 
gloom and public duties. This confidence he strove to 
merit, as his highest reward. 

Such was Washington when, at the age of forty- 
three, he arrived at Cambridge in Massachusetts, to 
take command of the American army, a few days 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th June, 
1775. 

Although the English had been final victors at 
Bunker Hill, the American militia, behind. their in- 
trenchments, under Prescott, had repulsed twice their 
number of the best scidiers of Europe, and retired at 
last only for want of ammunition. Washington was far 
from being discouraged by the defeat. His question 
and comment show his feeling: “Did the militia 
fight? “Then the liberties of the country are safe.” 
It was his first aim to expel the enemy from Boston, 
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where they were practically surrounded by the hastily 
collected militia of New England, full of enthusiasm 
and confidence in the triumph of their cause. But these 
forces had been injudiciously placed; they were not 
properly intrenched; they were imperfectly~ supplied 
with arms, ammunition, military stores, uniforms, and 
everything necessary for an army. There was no 
commissary department, nor was any department 
provided with adequate resources. The soldiers were 
inexperienced, raw sons of farmers and mechanics, 
led by officers who knew but little of scientific war- 
fare, and numbered less than fifteen thousand effec- 
tive men. They were undisciplined and full of 
sectional jealousies, electing, for the most part, their 
own officers, who were too dependent upon their 
favor to enforce discipline. 

Washington’s first task, therefore, was to bring ordex 
out of confusion; to change the disposition of the 
forces ; to have their positions adequately fortified; to 
effect military discipline, and subordination of men to 
their officers; to cultivate a large and general patriot: 
ism, which shouid override all distinctions between 
the Colonies. This work went on rapidly; but the 
lack of supplies became distressing. At the close 
of July the men had but nine rounds of ammuni- 
tion each, and raore was nowhere to be procured. 
It was necessary to send messengers into almost 
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every town to beg for powder, and there were few 
mills in the country to manufacture it. 

As the winter approached a new trouble appeared. 
The brief enlistment terms of many of the men were 
expiring, and, wearied and discouraged, without proper 
food or clothing, these men withdrew from the army, 
and the regiments rapidly decreased in numbers. 
Recruiting and re-enlisting in the face of such con- 
ditions became almost impossible; yet Washington’s 
steady persistence, his letters to Congress, his mas- 
terly hold on the siege of the British in Boston, his 
appeals for men and ammunition, were actually suc- 
cessful. His army was kept up by new and renewed 
material. Privateers, sent out by him upon the sea, 
secured valuable supplies. Henry Knox, a Boston 
bookseller, whom he had made colonel of artillery 
and despatched to New York and Ticonderoga, re- 
turned to the camps with heavy cannon and am- 
munition. 

The right wing of the American army was stationed 
at Roxbury, under General Artemas Ward, and the 
left wing, under Major-General Charles Lee and 
Brigadier-Generals Greene and Sullivan, at Prospect 
Hill. The headquarters of Washington were in the 
centre, at Cambridge, with Generals Putnam and 
Heath. Lee was not allied with the great Virginia 
family of that name. He was an Englishman by 
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birth, somewhat of a military adventurer. Conceited, 
vain, and disobedient, he afterwards came near wreck- 
ing the cause which he had ambitiously embraced. 
Ward was a native of Massachusetts, a worthy man, 
but not distinguished for military capacity. Putnam 
was a gallant hero, taken from the plough, but more 
fitted to head small expeditions than for patient labor 
im siege operations, or for commanding a great body 
of troops. 

Meanwhile the British troops, some fifteen thousand 
veterans, had remained inactive in Boston, under Sir 
William Howe, who had succeeded Gage, unwilling or 
unable to disperse the militia who surrounded them, 
or to prevent the fortification of point after point 
about the city by the Americans. It became difficult 
to get provisions. The land side was cut off by the 
American forces, and the supply-ships from the sea 
were often wrecked or captured by Washington’s pri- 
vateers. At length the British began to think of 
evacuating Boston and going to a more important 
point, since they had ships and the control of the 
harbor. No progress had been made thus far in the 
conquest of New England, for it was thought unwise 
to penetrate into the interior with the forces at com- 
mand, against the army of Washington with a devoted 
population to furnish him provisions. Howe could 
undoubtedly have held the New England capital, but 
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it was not a great strategic point. What was it to 
occupy a city at the extreme end of the continent, 
when the British government expected to hear that 
the whole country was overrun? At last Washington 
felt strong enough to use his eight months’ prepara- 
tions for a sudden blow. He seized the heights com- 
manding the city and his intention became’ evident. 
The active movements of the Americans towards an 
attack precipitated Howe’s half-formed plan for evacu- 
ating the eity, and in a single day he and his army 
sailed away, on March 17, 1776. 

Washington made no effort to prevent the embarka- 
tion of the British troops, since it freed New England, 
not again to be the theatre of military operations dur- 
ing the war. It was something to deliver the most 
populous part of the country from English domina- 
tion and drive a superior army out of Massachusetts. 
The wonder is that the disciplined troops under the 
British generals, with guns and ammunition and ships, 
should not have dispersed in a few weeks the foes 
: they affected to despisé. But Washington had fought 
‘the long battle of patience and sagacity until he was 
ready to strike. Then by one bold, sudden move he 
held the enemy at his mercy. Howe was out-gener- 
alled, and the American remained master of the field. 
Washington had accomplished his errand in New 
England. He received the thanks of the Congress, 
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and with his httle army proceeded to New York, 
where matters urgently demanded attention. 

To my mind the most encouraging part of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, until the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, was taat period of eight months when the 
British were cooped up in Boston, surrounded by the 
Americans, who nad plenty of provisions even if they 
were deficient in military stores; when the Yankees 
were stimulated to enthusiasm by every influence 
which could be brought to bear upon them by their 
families, at no great distance from the seat of war, 
and when no great calamity had as yet overtaken 
them. . 

But here everything like success for two years dis- 
appeared, and a gloomy cloud hung over the land, 
portentous of disasters and dismay. Evils thickened, 
entirely unexpected, which brought out what was 
greatest in the character and genius of Washington; 
for he now was the mainstay of hope. The first pa- 
triotic gush of enthusiasm had passed away. War, 
under the most favorable. circumstances, is no play; 
but under great difficulties, has a dismal and rugged 
look before which delusions rapidly disappear. Eng- 
land was preparing new and much larger forces. She 
was vexed, but not discouraged, having unlimited re- 
sources for war, — money, credit, and military experi- 
ence. She proceeded to hire the services of seven- 
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teen thousand Hessian and other German troops. 
All Europe looked upon the contest as hopeless on 
the part of a scattered population, without credit, or 
money, or military stores, or a settled army, or expe- 
rienced generals, or a central power. Washington 
saw on every hand dissensions, jealousies, abortive 
attempts to raise men, a Congress without power and 
without prestige, State legislatures inefficient and 
timid, desertions without number and without re- 
dress, men returning to their farms either disgusted 
or feeling that there was no longer a pressing need 
of their services. 

There were, moreover, jealousies among his generals, 
and suppressed hostility to him, as an aristocrat, a 
slaveholder, and an Episcopalian. 


As soon as Boston was evacuated General Howe 
sailed for Halifax, to meet his brother, Admiral Howe, 
with reinforcements for New York. Washington 
divined his purpose and made all haste. When he 
reached New York, on the 13th of April, he found even 
greater difficulties to contend with than had annoyed 
him in Boston: raw troops, undisciplined and undrilled, 
a hostile Tory population, conspiracies to take his life, 
sectional jealousies, —and always a divided Congress, 
and the want of experienced generals. There was 
nothing of that inspiring enthusiasm which animated 
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the New England farmers after the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Washington held New York, and the: British fleet 
_were masters of the Bay. He might have withdrawn 
his forces in safety, but so.important a place could not 
be abandoned without a struggle. Therefore, although 
he had but eight thousand effective men, he fortified 
as well as he could the heights on Manhattan Island, 
to the north, and on Long Island, to the south and 
east, and held his place. 

Meantime Washington was laboring to strengthen 
his army. to suppress the mischievous powers of the 
Tories, to procure the establishment by Congress of a 
War Office and some permanent army organization, to 
quiet jealousies among his troops, and to provide for 
their wants. In June, Sir William Howe arrived in 
New York harbor and landed forees on Staten Island, 
his brother the admiral being not far behind. _ News of 
disaster from a bold but futile expedition to Canada in 
the North, and of the coming from the South of Sir 
Henry Clinton, beaten off from Charleston, made. the 
clouds thicken, when on July 2 the Congress resolved 
that “these United Colonies are, and.of right, ought to 
be, free and independent States,” and on, July 4 adopted 
the formal Declaration of Independence, an im- 
mense relief to the heart and mind of. Washington, 
and one which he joyfully proclaimed to his army 
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Even then, however, and although his forces had 
been reinforced to fifteen thousand serviceable troops 
and five thousand of raw militia, there was reason to 
fear that the British, with their thirty-five thousand 
men and strong naval force, would surround and 
capture the whole American army. At last they did 
outflank the American forces on Long Island, and, 
pouring in upon them a vastly superior force, de- 
feated them with great slaughter. 

While the British waited at night for their ships to 
come up, Washington with admirable quickness seized 
the single chance of escape, and under cover of a fog 
withdrew his nine thousand men from Long Island 
and landed them in New York once more. 

This retreat of Washington, when he was to all 
appearances in the power of the English generals, was 
masterly. In two short weeks thereafter the British 
had sent ships and troops up both the Hudson and 
East rivers, and New York was no longer tenable to 
Washington. He made his way up the Harlem River, 
where he was joined by Putnam, who also had con- 
trived to escape with four thousand men, and strongly 
intrenched himself at King’s Bridge. 

Washington waited a few days at Harlem Plains _ 
planning a descent on Long Island, and resolved -on 
making a desperate stand. Meanwhile Howe, in his 
ships, passed the forts on the Hudson and landed 
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at Throg’s Neck, on the Sound, with a view of at: 
tacking the American intrenchments in the rear and 
cutting them off from New England. A brief delay 
on Howe’s part enabled Washington to withdraw to 
a still stronger position on the hills; whereupon Howe 
retired to Dobbs’ Ferry, unable to entrap with his 
larger forces the wary Washington, but having now 
the complete command of the lower Hudson. 

There were, however, two strong fortresses on the 
Hudson which Congress was anxious to retain at any 
cost, a few miles above New York, — Fort Washing- 
ton, on Manhattan Island, and Fort Lee,on the New 
Jersey side of the river. These forts Howe resolved 
to capture. The commander-in-chief was in favor of 
evacuating them, but Greene, who commanded at Fort 
Washington, thought he was strong enough to defend 
it. He made a noble defence, but was overwhelmed by 
vastly superior forces and was compelled_to surrender 
it, with more than two thousand men. And, as Lord 
Cornwallis with six thousand men then crossed the 
Hudson, Washington rapidly retreated into New Jersey 
with a dispirited army, that included the little garrison 
of Fort Lee which had escaped in safety; and even 
this small army was fast becoming smaller, from ex- 
piring enlistments and other causes. General Lee, 
with a considerable division at North Castle, N. J., 
was ordered to rejoin his commander, but, apparently 
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from ambition for independent command, disobeyed 
the order. From that moment Washington distrusted 
Lee, who henceforth was his béte noir, who foiled his 
plans and was jealous of his ascendency. Lee’s obsti- 
nacy was punished by his being overtaken and captured 
by the enemy. 

Then followed a most gloomy period. We see 
Washington. with only the shadow of an army, com- 
pelled to retreat southward in New Jersey, hotly pur- 
sued by the well-equipped British, — almost a fugitive, 
like David fleeing from the hand of Saul. He dared 
not risk an engagement against greatly superior forces 
in pursuit, triumphant and confident of success, while 
his followers were half-clad, without shoes, hungry, 
homesick, and forlorn. So confident was Howe of 
crushing the only army opposed to him, that he neg- 
lected opportunities and made mistakes. At last the 
remnant of Lee’s troops, commanded by Sullivan and 
Gates, joined Washington; but even with this rein- 
forcement, giving him barely three thousand men, he 
could not face the enemy, more than double the number 
of his inexperienced soldiers. The only thing to do 
was to put the Delaware between himself and Howe’s 
army. But it was already winter, and the Delaware 
was full of ice.’ Cornwallis, a general of great ability, 
felt sure that the dispirited men who still adhered to 
Washington could not possibly escape him; so he 
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lingered in his march, —a fatal confidence, for, when 
he arrived at the Delaware, Washington was already 
safely encamped on the opposite bank; nor could he 
pursue, since all the boats on the river for seventy 
miles were either destroyed or in the hands of Wash- 
ington. This successful retreat from the Hudson over 
the Delaware was another exhibition of high mili- 
tary qualities, — caution, quick perception, and prompt 
action. 

Washington had now the nucleus of an army and 
could not be dislodged by the enemy, whose force was 
only about double his own. Howe was apparently 
satisfied with driving the American, forces out of New 
Jersey, and, retaining his hold at certain points, sent. 
the bulk of his army back to New York. 

The aim of Washington was now to expel the 
British troops from New Jersey. It was almost a 
forlorn hope, but he never despaired. His condition 
was not more hopeless than that of William the 
Silent when he encountered the overwhelming armies 
of Spain. Always beaten, the heroic Prince of 
Orange still held out when Holland was completely 
overrun. But the United States were not overrun. 
New England was practically safe, although the 
British held Newport; and all the country south of 
the Delaware was free from them. The perplexities 
and discouragements of Washington were great in- 
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deed, while he stubbornly held the field with a beg- 
garly makeshift for an army and sturdily continued 
his appeals to Congress and to the country for men, 
arms, and clothing ; yet only New York City and New 
Jersey were really in the possession of the. enemy. 
It was one thing for England to occupy a few cities, 
and quite another to conquer a continent; hence Con- 
gress and the leaders of the rebellion never lost. hope. 
So long as there were men left in peaceable possession 
of their farms from Maine to Georgia, and these men 
accustomed to fire-arms and resolved on freedom, there 
was no real cause of despair. The perplexing and 
discouraging things were that the men preferred the 
safety and comfort of their homes to the dangers and 
hardships of the camp, and that there was no money 
in the treasury to pay the troops, nor credit on which 
to raise it. Henee desertions, raggedness, discontent, 
suffering; but not despair,—even in the breast of 
Washington, who realized the difficulties as none else 
did. Men would not enlist unless they were paid 
and fed, clothed and properly armed. Had there been 
an overwhelming danger they probably would have 
rallied, as the Dutch did when they opened their 
dikes, or as the Greeks rallied in their late Revolution, 
when fortress after fortress fell into the hands of the 
Turks, and as the American militia did in successive 
localities threatened by the British, — notably in 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, when they 
swarmed about Burgoyne and captured him at Sara- 
toga. But this was by no means the same as enlisting 
for a long period in a general army. 

I mention these things, not to discredit the bravery 
and patriotism of the Revolutionary soldiers. They 
made noble sacrifices and they fought gallantly, but 
they did not rise above local patriotism and sustain 
the Continental cause. Yet at no time, even when 
Washington with his small army was flying before 
Cornwallis across New Jersey, were there grounds of 
despair. There were discouragements, difficulties, and 
vexations; and these could be traced chiefly to the 
want of a strong central government. The govern- 
ment was divided against itself, without money or 
credit, —in short, a mere advisory board of civilians, 
half the time opposed to the plans of the commander- 
in-chief. But when Washington had been driven be- 
yond the Delaware, when Philadelphia, where Congress 
was sitting, was in danger, then dictatorial powers — 
were virtually conferred on Washington, — “ the most 
unlimited authority” was the phrase used,—and he 
had scope to act as he saw fit. 

Washington was, it is true, at times accused of 
incompetency, and traitors slandered him, but Congress 
stood by him and the country had confidence in him; © 
as well it might, since, while he had not gained great 
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victories, and even perhaps had made military mis- 
takes, he had delivered Boston, had rescued the 
remnant of his army from the clutches of Howe and 
Cornwallis, and had devoted himself by day and night 
to labors which should never have been demanded of 
him, in keeping Congress up to the mark, as well as 
in his arduous duties in the field,—-evincing great 
prudence, sagacity, watchfulness, and energy. He 
had proved himself at least to be a Fabius, if he was 
not a Hannibal. But a Hannibal is not possible 
without an army, and a steady-handed Fabius was 
the need of the times. The Cesars of the world are 
few, and most of them have been unfaithful to their 
trust, but no one doubted the integrity and _ patri- 
otism of Washington. Rival generals may have dis- 
liked his austere dignity and proud self-conscious- 
ness, but the people and the soldiers adored him; 
and while his general policy was, and had to be, a 
defensive one, everybody knew that he would fight 
if he had any hope of success. No one in the army 
was braver than he, as proved not only by his early 
warfare against the French and Indians, but also 
by his whole career after he was selected for the 
ehief command, whenever a fair fighting opportunity 
was presented,\as seen in the following instance. 
With his small army on the right bank of the Dela- 
ware, toilsomely increased to about four thousand 
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men, he now meditated offensive operations against the 
unsuspecting British, who had but just chased him 
out of New Jersey. Accordingly, with unexpected 
audacity, on Christmas night he recrossed the Dela- 
ware, marched nine miles and attacked the British 
troops posted at Trenton. It was not a formal battle, 
but a raid, and proved successful. The enemy, amazed, 
retreated; then with fresh reinforcements they turned 
upon Washington; he evaded them, and on January 3, 
1777, made a fierce attack on their lines at Princeton, 
attended with the same success, utterly routing the 
British. These were small victories, but they en- 
couraged the troops, aroused the New Jersey men 
to enthusiasm, and alarmed Cornwallis, who retreated 
northward to New Brunswick, to save his military 
stores. In a few days the English retained only that 
town, Amboy, and Paulus Hook, in all New Jersey. 
Thus in three weeks, in the midst of winter, Wash- 
ington had won two fights, taken two thousand pris- 
pners, and was as strong as he was before he crossed 
the Hudson,-—and the winter of 1777 opened with 
hope in the Revolutionary ranks. 

Washington then intrenched himself at Morris- 
town and watched the forces of the English generals; 
and for six months nothing of consequence was done 
by either side. It became evident that Washington 
eould not be conquered except by large reinforcements 
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to the army of Howe. Another campaign was a ne- 
cessity, to the disgust and humiliation of the British 
government and the wrath of George III. The Dec- 
laration of Independence, thus far, had not proved 
mere rhetoric. 

The expulsion of the British troops from New 
Jersey by inferior forces was regarded in Europe as 
a great achievement, and enabled Franklin at Paris 
to secure substantial but at first secret aid from the 
French Government. National independence now 
seemed to be a probability, and perhaps a certainty. 
It was undoubtedly a great encouragement to the 
struggling States. The more foresighted of British 
statesmen saw now the hopelessness of a conflict 
which had lasted nearly two years, and in which 
nothing more substantial had been gained by the 
English generals than the occupation of New York 
and a few towns on the coast, while the Americans 
had gained military experience and considerable pres- 
tige. The whole civilized world pronounced Wash- 
ington to be both a hero and a patriot. 

But the English government, with singular obsti- 
nacy, under the lash of George III., resolved to make 
renewed efforts, to send to America all the forces 
which could be raised, at a vast expense, and to plan 
a campaign which should bring the rebels to obedience. 
The plan was to send an army by way of Canada te 
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take the fortresses on Lake Champlain, and then to 
descend the Hudson, and co-operate with Howe in 
cutting off New England from the rest of the coun- 
try; in fact, dividing the land in twain,—a plan 
seemingly feasible. It would be possible to conquer 
each section, east and south of New York, in detail, 
with victorious and overwhelming forces. This was 
the great danger that menaced the States and caused 
the deepest solicitude. 

So soon as the designs of the British government 
were known, it became the aim and duty of the 
commander-in-chief to guard against them. The 
military preparations of Congress: iwere utterly inade- 
quate for the crisis, in spite of the constant and ur- 
gent expostulations of Washington. There was, as yet, 
no regular army, and the militia shamefully deserted. 
There was even a prejudice against a standing army, 
and the militia of every State were jealous of the 
militia of other States. Congress passed resolutions, 
and a large force was created on paper. Popular 
enthusiasm was passing away in the absence of im- 
mediate dangers; so that, despite the glorious success 
in New Jersey, the winter of 1777 was passed gloom- 
ily, and in the spring new perils arose. But for the 
negligence of General Howe, the well-planned British 
expedition from the North might have succeeded. It 
was under the command of an able and experienced 
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veteran, General Burgoyne. There was apparently 
nothing to prevent the junction of the forces of Howe 
and Burgoyne but the fortress of West Point, which 
commanded the Hudson River. To oppose this move- 
ment Benedict Arnold — “the bravest of the brave,” as 
he was called, like Marshal Ney — was selected, assist- 
ed by General Schuyler, a high-minded gentleman 
and patriot, but as a soldier more respectable than 
able, and Horatio Gates, a soldier of fortune, who 
was jealous of Washington, and who, like Lee, made 
great pretensions, — both Englishmen by birth. The 
spring and summer resulted in many reverses in the 
North, where Schuyler was unable to cope with Bur- 
goyne; and had Howe promptly co-operated, that 
campaign would have been a great triumph for the 
British. 

It was the object of Howe to deceive Washington, it 
possible, and hence he sent a large part of his army 
on board the fleet at New York, under the command 
of Cornwallis, as if Boston were his destination. He 
intended, however, to capture Philadelphia, the seat 
of the “rebel Congress,” with his main force, while 
other troops were to co-operate with Burgoyne. 
Washington, divining the intentions of Howe, with 
his ragged army crossed the Delaware once more, at 
the end of July, this time to protect Philadelphia, 
leaving Arnold and Schuyler to watch Burgoyne, anc 
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Putnam to defend the Hudson. When, late in August, 
Howe landed his forces below Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton made up his mind to risk a battle, and chose a 
good position on the heights near the Brandywine; 
but in the engagement of September 11 was defeated, 
through the negligence of Sullivan to guard the fords 
above against the overwhelming forces of Cornwallis, 
who was in immediate command. Still, he rallied 
his army with the view of fighting again. The battle 
of Germantown, October 4, resulted in American de- 
feat and the occupation by the British of Philadelphia, 
—a place desirable only for comfortable winter quar- 
ters. When Franklin heard of it he coolly remarked 
that the British had not taken Philadelphia; but 
Philadelphia had taken them, since seventeen thou- 
sand veterans were here kept out of the field, when 
they were needed most on the banks of the Hud- 
son, to join Burgoyne, now on his way. to Lake 
Champlain. 

This diversion of the main army of Howe to occupy 
Philadelphia was the great British blunder of the war. 
It enabled the Vermont and New Hampshire militia 
to throw obstacles in the march of Burgoyne, who 
became entangled in the forests of northern New 
York, with his flank and rear exposed to the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy, fully alive to the dangers 
which menaced them: Sluggish as they were, and 
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averse to enlistment, the New England troops always 
rallied when pressing necessity stared them in the 
face, and fought with tenacious courage. Although 
Burgoyne had taken Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, 
as was to be expected, he was, after a most trying 
campaign, at last surrounded at Saratoga, and on 
October 17 was compelled to surrender to the militia 
he despised. It was not the generalship of the Amer- 
ican commander which led to this crushing disaster, . 
but the obstacles of nature, utilized by the hardy 
American volunteers. -Gates, who had superseded 
Schuyler in the command of the Northern depart 
ment, claimed the chief merit of the capture of the 
British army, nearly ten thousand strong; but this 
claim is now generally disputed, and the success of 
the campaign is ascribed to Arnold, while that of 
the final fighting and success is given to Arnold 
together with Morgan and his Virginia riflemen, 
whom Washington had sent from his own small 
force. 

The moral and political effect of the surrender of 
Burgoyne was greater than the military result. The 
independence of the United States was now assured, 
not only in the minds of American statesmen, but to 
European intelligence. The French Government then 
openly came out with its promised aid, and money 


was more easily raised. 
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The influence of Washington in securing the capture 
of Burgoyne was indirect, although the general plan 
of campaign and the arousing of the Northern militia 
had been outlined by him to General Schuyler. He 
had his hands full in watching Howe's forces at Phila- 
delphia. His defeat at Germantown, the result of 
accident which he could not prevent, compelled him 
to. retreat to Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, about 
-nine miles from Philadelphia. There he took up his 
quarters in the winter of 1777-78. The sufferings of 
the army in that distressing winter are among the 
best-known events of the whole war. At Valley Forge 
the trials of Washington culminated. His army was 
reduced to three thousand men, incapable of offensive 
operations, without suitable clothing, food, or shelter. 

“ As tlie poor soldiers,” says Fiske, in his brilliant 
history, “marched on the 17th of December to their 
winter quarters, the route could be traced on the snow 
by the blood which oozed from bare, frost-bitten feet 
- For want of blankets many were fain to sit up all 
night by fires. Cold and hunger daily added to the 
sick list, and men died for want of straw to put 
between them and the frozen ground.” 

Gates, instead of marching to the relief of Wash- 
mgton before Philadelphia, as he was ordered, kept 
his victorious troops idle at Saratoga; and it was only 
by the extraordinary tact of Alexander Hamilton, the 
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youthful aide, secretary. and counsellor of Washing: 
ton, who had been sent North for the purpose, that 
the return of Morgan with his Virginia riflemen was 
secured. Congress was shaken by the intrigues of 
Gates, who sought to supplant the commander-in- 
chief, and who had won to his support both Morgan 
and Richard Henry Lee. _ 

At this crisis, Baron Steuben, a Prussian. officer who 
had served under Frederic the Great, arrived at the 
headquarters of Washington. Some say that he was 
a mere martinet, but he was exceedingly useful in 
drilling the American troops, working from morning 
till night, both patient and laborious.. From that 
time Washington had regular troops, on which he 
could rely, few in number, but loyal and true. La 
Fayette also was present in his camp, chivalrous and 
magnanimous, rendering efficient aid; and there too 
was Nathaniel Greene of Rhode Island, who had made 
but one great mistake in his military career, the most 
able of Washington’s generals. With the aid of these 
trusted lieutenants, Washington was able to keep his 
little army together, as the nucleus of a greater one, 
and wait for opportunities, for he loved to fight when 
he saw a chance of success. 

And now it) may be said that the desertions which 
had crippled Washington, the reluctance to enlist on 
the part of the farmers, and the tardy response to his 
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calls for money, probably were owing to the general 
sense of security after the surrender of Burgoyne. 
It was felt that the cause of liberty was already 
won. With this feelmg men were slow to enlist 
when they were not sure of their pay, and it was at 
this period that money was most difficult to be raised. . 
Had there been a strong central government, and not 
a mere league of States, some Moses would have 
“smitten the rock of finance,” as Hamilton subse- 
quently did, and Chase in the war of the Southern 
Rebellion, and abundant streams would have gushed 
forth in the shape of national bonds, certain to be 
redeemed, sooner or later, in solid gold and silver, and 
which could have been readily negotiated by the 
leading bankers of the world. The real difficulty 
with which Congress and Washington had to contend 
was a financial one. There were men enough to enlist 
in the army if they had been promptly paid. Yet, on 
the other hand, England, with ample means and lavish 
promises, was able to induce only about three thou- 
sand Tories out of all the American population to 
enlist in her armies in America during the whole 
war. 

By patience unparalleled and efforts unceasing, 
“Washington slowly wrought upon Congress to sustain 
him in building up a “Continental” army, in place 
of the shifting bodies of militia. With Steuben as 
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inspector-general and Greene as quartermaster, the 
new levies as they came in were disciplined and 
equipped; and in spite of the conspiracies and cabals 
formed against him by ambitious subordinates, — 
which enlisted the aid of many influential men even 
in Congress, but which came to nought before the 
solid character and steady front of the man who was 
really carrying the whole war upon his own shoul- 
ders, — Washington emerged from the frightful winter 
at Valley Forge and entered the spring of 1778 with 
greater resources at his command than he had ever 
had _ before. 

In January, 1778, France acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America and entered 
into treaty with them. In the spring Sir William 
Howe resigned, and Sir Henry Clinton succeeded him 
in command. After wintering in Philadelphia, the 
British commander discovered that he could do noth- 
ing with his troops shut up in a luxurious city, while 
Washington was watching him in a Strongly in- 
trenched position a few miles distant, and with con- 
stantly increasing forces now trained to war; and 
moreover, a French fleet with reinforcements was now 
looked for. So he evacuated the Quaker City on the 
18th of June, 1778, and began his march to New 
York, followed “by Washington with an army now 
equal to his own. On the 28th of June Cornwallis 
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was encamped near Monmouth, N.J., where was fought 
the most brilliant battle of the war, which Washing- 
ton nearly lost, nevertheless, by the disobedience of 
Lee, his second in command, at a critical moment. 
Boiling with rage, the commander-in-chief rode up 
to Lee and demanded why he had disobeyed orders 
Then, it is said, with a tremendous oath he sent the 
marplot to the rear, and Lee’s military career igno- 
miniously ended. Four years after, this military ad- 
venturer, who had given so much trouble, died in a 
mean tavern in Philadelphia, disgraced, unpitied, and 
forlorn. 

The battle of Monmouth did hot prevent the or- 
derly retreat of the British to New York, when Wash- 
ington resumed his old post at White Plains, east of 
the Hudson in Westchester County, whence he had 
some hopes of moving on New York, with the aid of 
the French fleet under the Count d’Estaing. But the 
big French ships could not cross the bar, so the fleet 
sailed for Newport with a view of recapturing that 
town and repossessing Rhode Island. Washington sent 
Greene and La Fayette thither with reinforcements 
for Sullivan, who was in command. The enterprise 
failed from an unexpected storm in November, which 
compelled the French admiral to sail to Boston to 
refit, after which he proceeded to the West Indies. 
It would appear that the French, thus-far, sought te 
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embarrass the English rather than to assist the Ameri- 
cans. The only good that resulted from the appear- 
ance of D’Hstaing at Newport was the withdrawal 
of the British troops to New York. 

It is singular that the positions of the opposing 
armies were very much as they had been two years 
before. The headquarters of Washington were at 
White Plains, on the Hudson, and those of Clinton 
at New York, commanding the harbor and the neigh- 
boring heights. Neither army was strong enough 
for offensive operations with any reasonable hope of 
success, and the commanding generals seem to have . 
acted on the maxim that “discretion is the better part 
of valor.” Both armies had been strongly reinforced, 
and the opposing generals did little else than fortify 
their positions and watch each other. A year passed 
in virtual inaction on both sides, except that tiie 
British carried on a series of devastating predatory 
raids in New England along the coast of Long Island 
Sound, in New York State (with the savage aid of 
the Indians), in New Jersey, and in the South, — 
there making a more formal movement and seiz- 
ing the coast of Georgia and South Carolina. No 
battles of any account were fought. There was some 
skirmishing, but no important military movements 
were made on either side. Washington, in December, 
1778, removed his headquarters to Middlebrook, N. J., 
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his forces being distributed in a series of camps fron 
the Delaware north and east to Rhode Island. The 
winter he passed in patient vigilance; he wrote 
expostulating letters to Congress, and even went per- 
sonally to Philadelphia to labor with its members. 
Meanwhile Clinton was taking his ease, to the disgust 
of the British government. 5: 
There was a cavilling, criticising spirit among the 
different parties in America; for there were many who 
did not comprehend the situation, and who were dis- 
appointed that nothing decisive was done. Washington 
_ was infinitely annoyed at the stream of detraction 
which flowed from discontented officers, and civilians 
in power, but held his soul in patience, rarely taking 
any notice of the innumerable slanders and_ hostile 
insinuations. He held together his army, now chiefly 
composed of veterans, and nearly as numerous as the 
troops of the enemy. One thing he saw clearly, — 
that the maintenance of an army in the field, held 
together by discipline, was of more importance, from 
a military point of view, than the occupation of a 
large city or annoying raids of destruction. While 
he was well intrenched in a strong position, and there- 
fore safe, the British had the command. of the Hudson, 
and ships-of-war could ascend the river unmolested as 
far as West Point, which was still held by the 
Americans and was impregnable. Outside of New 
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York the British did not possess a strong fortress in 
the country, at least in the interior, except on Lake 
Champlain, —not one in New England. West Point, 
therefore, was a great eyesore to the English gen- 
erals and admirals. Its possession would be of incal- 
culable advantage in case any expedition was sent to 
the North. 

And the enemy came very near getting possession of 
this important fortress, not by force, but by treachery. 
Benedict Arnold, disappointed in his military pros- 
pects, alienated from his cause, overwhelmed with 
debts, and utterly discontented and demoralized, had 
asked to be ordered from Philadelphia and put in 
command of West Point. He was sent there in 
August, 1780. He was a capable and brave man;,- 
he had the confidence of Washington, in spite of 
his defects of character, and moreover he had ren- 
dered important services. In an evil hour he lost his 
head and listened to the voice of the tempter, and 
having succeeded in getting himself put in charge of 
the stronghold of the Hudson, he secretly negotiated 
with Clinton for its surrender. 

Everybody is familiar with the details of that in- 
famy, which is inexplicable on any other ground 
than partial insanity. No matter what may be said 
in extenuation, Arnold committed the greatest crime 
known to civilized nations. He contrived to escape 
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the just doom which awaited him, and, from having 
become traitor, even proceeded to enter the active 
service of the enemy and to raise his hand against 
the country which, but for these erimes, would 
have held him in honorable remembrance. The heart 
of English-speaking nations has ever been moved 
to compassion for the unfortunate fate of the mes- 
senger who conducted the treasonable correspondence 
between Arnold and Clinton, — one of the most 
accomplished officers in the British army, Major 
André. No influence —not even his deeply moved 
sympathy -—could induce Washington to interfere 
with the decision of the court-martial that André 
should be hanged as a spy, so dangerous did the 
commander deem the attempted treachery - The 
English have erected to the unfortunate officer a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 

The contemplated surrender of West Point to the 
enemy suggests the demoralization which the war 
had already produced, and which was deplored by 
no one more bitterly than by Washington himself. 
“If I were called upon,” he writes, “to draw @ picture 
of the times and of men, from what I have seen, 
heard, and in part know, I should in one word say 
that idleness, dissipation, and extravagance seem to 
have laid fast hold of most of them; that specu- 
lation, peculation, and an insatiable thirst for riches 
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seem to have got the better of every other consider- 
ation . . .; that party disputes and personal quarrels 
are the great business of the day; whilst the momen- 
tous concerns of an empire, an accumulating debt, 
ruined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit 
. . . are but secondary considerations.” 

All war produces naturally and logically this demor- 
alization, especially in countries under a republican 
government. Profanity, drunkenness, and general 
recklessness as to money matters were everywhere 
prevailing vices; and this demoralization was, in the 
eyes of Washington, more to be dreaded than any 
external dangers that had thus far caused alarm and 
distress. “I have,” wrote he, “seen without 'despon- 
dency even for a moment, the hours which America 
has styled her gloomy ones; but I have beheld no day 
since the commencement of hostilities that I have 
thought her liberties were in such imminent danger 
as at present.” 

“He had faced,” says Henry Cabot Lodge, in his 
interesting life of Washington, “the enemy, the bleak 
winters, raw soldiers, and all the difficulties of impe- 
cunious government, with a cheerful courage that 
never failed. “But the spectacle of wide-spread pop- 
ular demoralization, of selfish scramble for plunder, 
and of feeble administration at the centre of govern- 
ment, weighed upon him heavily.” And all this at 
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the period of the French alliance, which it was 
thought would soon end the war. Indeed, hostili- 
ties were practically over at the North, and hence the 
public lassitude. Nearly two years had passed with- 
out an important battle. —_ 

When Clinton saw that no hope remained of sub- 
duing the Americans, the British government should 
have made peace and recognized the independence of 
the States. But the obstinacy of the king of England 
was phenomenal, and his ministers were infatuated. 
They could not reconcile themselves to the greatness 
of their loss. Their hatred of the rebels was too 
bitter for reason to conquer. Hitherto the contest 
had not been bloody nor cruel. Few atrocities had 
been committed, except by the rancorous Tories, who 
slaughtered and burned without pity, and by the 
Indians who were paid by the British government. 
Prisoners, on the whole, had been humanely treated 
by both the contending armies, although the British 
prison-ships of New York and their “thousand 
martyrs” have left a dark shadow on the annals of 
the time. Neither in Boston nor New York nor Phila- 
delphia had the inhabitants uttered loud complaints 
against the soldiers who had _ successively occupied 
their houses, and who had lived as comfortably and 
peaceably as soldiers in English garrison towns. Some 
villages had been burned, but few people had been 
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massacred. More inhumanity was exhibited by both 
Greeks and Turks in. the Greek Revolution in one 
month than by the forces engaged during the whole 
American war. The prime minister of England, 
Lord North, was the most amiable and gentle of men. 
The brothers Howe would fain have carried the olive- 
branch in one hand while they bore arms in the 
other. It seemed to be the policy of England to do 
nothing which would inflame animosities, and prevent 
the speedy restoration of peace. Spies of course were 
hanged, and traitors were shot, im accordance with the 
uniform rules of war. I do not read of a bloodthirsty 
English general in the whole course of the war, like 
those Russian generals who overwhelmed the Poles; 
nor did the English generals seem to be really in 
earnest, or they would have been bolder in their opera- 
tions, and would not have been contented to be shut 
up for two years in New York when they were not 
besieged. 

At length Clinton saw he must do something to 
satisfy the government at home, and the government 
felt that a severer policy should be introduced into 
warlike operations. Clinton perceived that he could 
not penetrate into New England, even if he could 
occupy the maritime cities. He could not ascend 
the Hudson. He could not retain New Jersey. But 
the South was open to his armies, and had not been 
seriously invaded. 
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As Washington personally was not engaged in the 
military operations at the South, I can make only 
a passing allusion to them. It is not my object te 
write a history of the war, but merely to sketch 1t so 
far as Washington was directly concerned The South 
was left, in the main, to defend itself against the raids 
which the British generals made in its defenceless 
territories, and these were destructive and cruel But 
Gates was sent to cope with Cornwallis and Tarleton. 
Washington himself could not leave his position near 
New York, as he had to watch Clinton, defend the 
Hudson, and make journeys to Philadelphia to urge 
Congress to more vigorous measures, Congress, how- 
ever, was helpless and the State governments were 
inactive 

In the meantime, early in May, 1780, Charleston, 
S.C., was abandoned to the enemy, — General Lincoln, 
who commanded, finding it indefensible. In September 
the news came North of the battle of Camden and the 
defeat of Gates, who showed an incompetency equal 
to his self-sufficiency, and Congress was obliged to 
remove him. Through Washington’s influence, m 
December, 1780, Greene was appointed to succeed 
him; had the chief’s advice been followed earlier he 
would have been sent originally instead of Gates. 
Greene turned the tide, and began those masterly 
operations which led to the final expulsion of the 
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English from the South, and, under the guiding 
mind and firm hand of Washington, to the surrender 
of Cornwallis. e 
On January 17, 1781, Morgan won a brilliant vic: 
tory at Cowpens, 8. C., which seriously embarrassed 
Cornwallis; and then succeeded a vigorous campaign 
between Cornwallis and Greene for several months, 
over the Carolinas and the borders of Virginia. The 
losses of the British were so great, even when they 
had the advantage, that Cornwallis turned his face 
to the North, with a view of transferring the seat 
of war to Chesapeake Bay. Washington then sent 
all the troops he could "spare to Virginia, under 
La Fayette. He was further aided by the French 
fleet, under De Grasse, whom he persuaded to sail 
to the Chesapeake. La Fayette here did good service, 
following closely the retreating army. Clinton failed 
to reinforce Cornwallis, some say from jealousy, so 
that the latter felt obliged to fortify himself at York- 
town Washington, who had been planning an attack 
on New York, now continued his apparent prepara- 
tions to deceive Clinton, but crossed the Hudson on 
the 28d of August, to co-operate with the French 
fleet and three thousand French troops in Virginia, to 
support La Fayette. He rapidly moved his available 
force by swift marches across New Jersey to Elkton, 
Maryland, at the head of Chesapeake Bay. The 
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Northern troops were brought down the Chesapeake 
in transports, gathered by great exertions, and on Sep- 
temler 28 landed at Williamsburg, on the Yorktown 
Peninsula. Cornwallis was now hemmed in by the 
combined French and American armies. Had he pos- 
sessed the control of the sea he might have escaped, 
nut as the fleet commanded the Chesapeake this was 
impossible. He had well fortified himself, however, 
and on the 5th of October the siege of Yorktown 
began, followed on the 14th by an assault. On the 
19th of October, 1781, Cornwallis was compelled to 
surrender, with seven thousand troops. The besieging 
army numbered about five thousand French and eleven 
thousand Americans. The success of Washington 
was owing to the rapidity of his movements, and the 
influence which, with La Fayette, he brought to bear 
for the retention at this critical time and place of the 
fleet of the Count de Grasse, who was disposed to sail 
to the West Indies, as D’Estaing had done the year 
before. Washington’s keen perception of the military 
situation, energetic promptness of action, and his 
diplomatic tact and address in this whole affair were 
remarkable 

The surrender of Cornwallis virtually closed the 
war The swift concentration of forces from North 
and South was due to Washington’s foresight and 
splendid energy, while its success was mainly due to 
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the French, without whose aid the campaign could 
not have been concluded. 

The moral and political effect of this “crowning 
mercy ” was prodigious. In England it broke up the 
ministry of Lord North, and made the English nation 
eager for peace, although it was a year or two before 
hostilities ceased, and it was not until September 3, 
1783, that the treaty was signed which Franklin, 
Adams, and Jay had so adroitly negotiated. The Eng- 
lish king would have continued the contest against all 
hope, encouraged by the possession of New York and 
Charleston, but his personal government practically 
veased with the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence. 

The trials of Washington, however, did not end 
with the great victory at Yorktown. There was a 
serious mutiny in the army which required all his 
tact to quell, arising from the neglect of Congress 
to pay the troops There was greater looseness of 
morals throughout the country than has been gen- 
erally dreamed of. I apprehend that farmers and 
mechanics were more profane, and drank, per capita, 
more cider and rum for twenty years succeeding 
the war than at any other period ,in our history. It 
was then that it was intimated to Washington, in 
a letter from his friend Colonel Louis Nicola, that 


the state of the country and the impotence of Congress 
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made it desirable that he should seize the government, 
and, supported by the army, turn all the confusion 
into order,—which probably would have been easy 
for him to do, and which would have been justified 
by most historical writers. . But Washington repelled 
the idea with indignation, both for himself and the 
army; and not only on this occasion but on others 
when disaffection was rife, he utilized his own popu- 
larity to arouse anew the loyalty of the sorely tried 
patriots, his companions in arms. Many are the prece- 
dents of usurpation on the part of successful generals, 
and few indeed are those who have voluntarily abdi- 
cated power from lofty and patriotie’motives. It was 
this virtual abdication which made so profound an 
impression on the European world,— even more pro- 
found than was created by the military skill which 
Washington displayed in the long war of seven years. 
It was a rare instance of magnanimity and absence 
of ambition which was not without its influence on the 
destinies of America, making it almost impossible for 
any future general to retain power after his work 
was done, and setting a proud and unique example 
of the superiority of moral excellence over genius and 
power. : 

Washington is venerated not so much for his mili- 
tary genius and success in bringing the war to a 
triumphant conclusion, as for his patriotism and dis- 
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interestedness, since such moral worth as his is much 
rarer and more extraordinary than military fame, 
Fortunately, his devotion to the ultimate welfare of 
the country, universally conceded, was supreme wis- 
dom on his part, not only for the land he loved but 
for himse?f, and has given him a name which is above 
every other name in the history of modern times 
He was tested, and he turned from the temptation 
with abhorrence. He might, and he might not, have 
succeeded in retainimg supreme power, — the culmina- 
tion of human ambition; but he neither sought nor 
desired it. It was reward enough for him to: have 
the consciousness vf virtue, and enjoy the gratitude 
of his countrymen. 

Washington at last persuaded Congress to do jus- 
tice to the officers and men who had sacrificed so 
much for their country’s mdependence; in spite of 
the probability of peace, he was tireless in continuing 
preparations for effective war. He was of great service 
to Congress m arranging for the disbandment of the 
army after the preliminary treaty of peace in March, 
1783, and guided by wise counsel the earlier legislation 
affecting civil matters in the States and on the fron- 
tiers. The general army was disbanded November 3; 
on November 25 the British evacuated New York 
and the American authorities took possession; on 
December 4 Washington bade farewell to his assem- 
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bled officers, and on the 23d he resigned his com- 
mission to Congress,—a patriotic and memorable 
scene. And then he turned to the placidities of 
domestic life in his home at Mount Vernon. 

But this life and this home, so dear to his heart, 
it was not long permitted him to enjoy. On the for- 
mation and adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
in 1789, he was unanimously chosen to be the first 
president of the United States. 

In a preceding lecture I have already presented the 
brilliant constellation of statesmen who assembled at 
Philadelphia to construct the fabric of American 
liberties. Washington was one of them, but this 
great work was not even largely his. On June 8, 
1783, he had addressed a letter to the governors of 
all the States, concerning the essential elements of 
the well-being of the United States, which showed 
the early, careful, and sound thought he had given 
to the matter of what he termed “an indissol- 
uable union of the States under one Federal head.” 
But he was not a great talker, or a great writer, or 
a pre-eminently great political genius. He was a gen- 
eral and administrator rather than an original con- 
structive statesman whose work involved a profound 
knowledge of law and history. No one man could 
have done that work; it was the result of the col- 
lected wisdom and experience of the nation,— of the 
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deliberations of the foremost intellects from the dif. 
ferent States, —such men as Hamilton, Madison, 
Wilson, Rutledge, Dickinson, Ellsworth, and others. 
Jefferson and Adams were absent on diplomatic mis- 
sions. Franklin was old and gouty. Even. Wash- 
ton did little more than preside over the convention ; 
but he stimulated its members, with imposing dignity 
and the constant exercise of his pre-eminent personal 
influence, to union and conciliation. 

So I turn to consider the administrations of Presi- 
dent Washington, the policy of which, in the main, 
was the rule of the succeeding presidents, — of Adams 
and “the Virginia dynasty.” 

The cabinet which he selected was able and illus- 
trious ; especially so were its brightest stars, — Jefferson 
as Secretary of State, and Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury, to whose opinions the President generally 
yielded. It was unfortunate that these two great men 
liked each other so little, and were so jealous of each 
other’s ascendency. But their political ideas diverged 
in many important points. Hamilton was the cham- 
pion of Federalism, and Jefferson of States’ Rights; 
the one, politically, was an aristocrat, and the other, 
though born on a plantation, was a democrat. Wash- 
ington had to use all his tact to keep these statesmen 
from an openrupture. Their mutual hostility saddened 
and perplexed him. He had selected them as the best 
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men for their respective posts, and in this had made 
no mistake ; but their opposing opinions prevented that 
cabinet unity so essential in government, and possibly 
crippled Washington himself. — This great country has 
produced no administration comprising four greater 
men than President Washington, the general who 
had led its armies in a desperate war; Vice-Presi- 
dent John Adams, the orator who most eloquently 
defined national rights; Jefferson, the diplomatist 
who managed foreign relations on the basis of per- 
petual peace; and Hamilton, the financier who 
“struck the rock from which flowed the abundant 
streams of ‘national credit.” General Knox, Secretary 
of War, had not the intellectual calibre of Hamilton 
and Jefferson, but had proved himself an able soldier 
and was devoted to his chief. Edmund Randolph, 
the Attorney-General, was a leading lawyer in Virginia, 
and belonged to one of its prominent families. 
Outside the cabinet, the judiciary had to be filled, 
and Washington made choice of John Jay as chief- 
justice of the Supreme Court,—a most admirable 
appointment, —and associated with him the great 
lawyers, Wilson of Pennsylvania, Cushing of Massa- 
chusetts, Blair of Virginia, Iredell of North Carolina, 
and Rutledge of South Carolina, — all of whom were 
distinguished, and all seiected for their abilities, with- 


out regard to their political opinions. 
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It is singular that, as this country has advanced 
in culture and population, the men who have occupied 
the highest positions have been inferior in genius and 
fame, — selected, not because they were great, but 
because they were “available,” that is, because they 
had few enemies, and were supposed to be willing 
to become the tools of ambitious and scheming poli- 
ticians, intriguing for party interests and greedy foe 
the spoiis of office. Fortunately, or providentially, 
some of these men have disappointed those who ele- 
vated: them, and have unexpectedly developed in office 
both uncommon executive power and still rarer integ- 
rity, — reminding us of those popes who have reigned 
more like foxes and lions than like the asses that 
before their elevation sometimes they were thought 
to be. 

Trifling as it may seem, the first measure of the 
new government pertained to the etiquette to be 
observed at receptions, dinners, etc., in which there 
was more pomp and’ ceremony than at the present 
time. Washington himself made a greater public dis- 
play, with his chariot and four, than any succeeding 
president. His receptions were stately. The Presi- 
dent stood with dignity, clad in his velvet coat, never 
shaking hands with any one, however high his rank. 
He walked between the rows of visitors, pretty much 
as Napoleon did at the Tuileries, saying a few 
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words to each; but people of station were more stately 
and aristocratic in those times than at the pres- 
ent day, even in New England towns. | Washington 
himself was an old-school gentleman of the most 
formal sort, and, although benevolent in aspect and 
kindly in manner, was more tenacious of his dignity 
than great men usually are. This had been notable 
throughout the war. His most intimate friends and 
daily associates, his most prominent and trusted gen- 
erals, patriotic but hot-headed complainants, turbulent 
malcontents, — all alike found him courteous and con- 
siderate, yet hedged about with an impassive dignity 
that no ‘one ever dared to violate. A superb horse- 
man, a powerful and active swordsman, an unfailing 
marksman with rifle or pistol, he never made a display 
of these qualities; but there are many anecdotes of 
such prowess in sudden emergencies as caused him to 
be idolized by his companions in arms, while yet their 
manifestations of feeling were repressed by the vene- 
ration imposed upon all by his lofty personal dignity. 
Thus also as President. It was no new access of 
official pomposity, but the man’s natural bearing, that 
maintained a lofty reserve at these public receptions, 
Possibly, too, he may have felt the necessity of main- 
taining the prerogative of the Federal head of all these 
independent, but now united, States.. Hence, on his 
visit to Boston, soon after his inauguration, he was 
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offended with John Hancock, then governor of Massa- 
chusetts, for neglecting to call on him, ag etiquette 
certainly demanded. The pompous, overrated old mer- 
chant, rich and luxurious, though a genuine patriot, 
verhaps thought that Washington would first call on 
him, as governor of the State; perhaps he was with- 
held from his official duty by an attack of the gout; 
but at last he saw the necessity, and was borne on 
men’s shoulders into the presence of the President. 
In considering the vital points in the administra- 
tion of Washington the reader will not expect to find 
any of the spirited and exciting elements of the Revo- 
lutionary period. The organization and ordering of 
governmental policies is not romantic, but hard, 
patient, persevering work. All questions were yet 
unsettled, — at least in domestic matters, such as 
finance, tariffs, and revenue. One thing is clear 
enough, that the national debt and the State debts 
and the foreign debt altogether amounted to about 
seventy-five million dollars, the interest on which 
was unpaid by reason of a depleted treasury and want 
of credit, which produced great financial embarrass- 
ments, Then there were grave Indian hostilities de- 
manding a large military force to suppress them, and 
there was no money to pay the troops. And when 
Congress finally agreed, in the face of great opposition, 
to adopt the plans of Hamilton and raise a revenue 
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by excise on distilled spirits, manufactured chiefly. in 
Pennsylvania, there was a rebellion among the stub- 
born and warlike Scotch-Irish, who were the principal 
distillers of whiskey, which required the whole force 
of the government to put down. 

In the matter of revenue, involving the most impor- 
tant of all the problems to be solved, Washington 
adopted the views of Hamilton, and contented himself 
with recommending them to Congress, —a body utterly 
inexperienced, and ignorant of the principles of politi- 
cal economy. Nothing was so unpopular as taxation 
in any form, and yet without it the government could 
not be carried on. The Southern’ States wanted an 
unrestricted commerce, amounting to “free trade,” that 
they might get all manufactured articles at the small- 
est possible price; and these came chiefly from abroad. 
All import duties were an abomination to them, and 
yet without these a national revenue could not be raised. 
It is true that Washington had recommended the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures, the depend- 
dence of country on foreigners for nearly all supplies 
having been one of the chief difficulties of the war. 
but the great idea of “protection” had not become a 
mooted point in national legislation. 

Hamilton had further proposed a bank, but this also 
met with great opposition in Congress among the 
anti-Federalists and the partisans of Jefferson, fearful 
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and jealous of a moneyed power. In the end the 
measures which Hamilton suggested were generally 
adopted, and the good results were beginning to be 
seen, but the financial position of the country for 
several years after the formation of the Federal gov- 
ernment was embarrassing, if not alarming. 

Again, there was no national capital, and Congress, 
which had begun its labors in New York, could not 
agree upon the site, which was finally adopted only 
by a sort of compromise, — the South accepting the 
fmancial scheme of Hamilton if the capital should 
be located in Southern territory. All the great na- 
tional issues pertaining to domestic legislation were 
in embryo, and no settled policy was possible amid 
so many sectional jealousies. 

It was no small task for Washington to’ steer the 
ship of state among these breakers.. No other man 
in the nation could have done so well as he, for he 
was conciliatory and patient, ever ready to listen to 
reason and get light from any quarter, modest in his 
recommendations, knowing well that his training had 
not been in the schools of political economy. His good 
sense and-sterling character enabled him to surmount 
the difficulties of his situation, which was anything 
but a bed of roses. 

In the infancy of the republic the foreign relations 
of the government were deemed more important and 
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excited more interest than internal affairs, and in 
the management of foreign affairs Jefferson displayed 
great abilities, which Washington appreciated as much 
as he did the financial genius of Hamilton. In one 
thing the President and his Secretary of State were 
in full accord, —in keeping aloof from the labyrinth 
of European politics, and maintaining friendly inter- 
course with all nations. With a peace policy only 
would commerce thrive and industries be developed. 
Both Washington and Jefferson were broad-minded 
enough to see the future greatness of the country, 
and embraced the most liberal views. Hence the 
foreign envoys were quietly given to understand that 
the members of the American government were to be 
treated with the respect due to the representatives of 
a free and constantly expanding country, which in time 
would be as powerful as either England or France. 

It was seen, moreover, that both France and Eng- 
land would take every possible advantage of the new 
republic, and would seek to retain a foothold in the 
unexplored territories of the Northwest, as well as to 
gain all they could in commercial transactions.~ Eng. 
land especially sought to hamper our trade with the 
West India Islands, and treated our envoys with inso- 
lence and coldness. The French ‘sought to entangle 
the United States in their own revolution, with which 
most Americans sympathized until its atrocities filled 
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them with horror and disgust. The English impressed 
American seamen into their naval service without a 
shadow of justice or good faith. 

In 1795 Jay succeeded in making a treaty with 
the English government, which was ratified because 
it was the best he could get, not because it was 
all that he wished. It bore hard on the cities of 
the Atlantic coast that had commercial dealings 
with the West India Islands, and led to popular 
discontent, and bitter animosity towards England, 
finally culminating in the war of 1812. The French 
were equally irritating, and unreasonable in their 
expectations. The Directory in 1793 sent an arro- 
gant and insulting envoy to the seat of government. 
“Citizen Genet,” as he was called, tried to engage the 
United States m the French war against England. 
Although Washington promptly proclaimed neutyral- 
ity as the American policy, Genet gave no end of 
trouble and vexation. This upstart paid no atten- 
tion to the laws, no respect to the constituted au- 
thorities, insulted governors and cabinet-ministers 
alike, insisted on dealing with Congress directly in- 
stead of through the Secretary of State, issued letters 
of marque for privateers against English commerce, 
and defied the government. He did all that he could 
to embroil the country in war with Great Britain, 
and there was a marked division of sentiment among 
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the people,—the new Democratic-Republican socie- 
ties, in imitation of the French Jacobin clubs, being 
potent disseminators of democratic doctrine and sym- 
pathy with the French uprising against despotism. The 
forbearance of Washington, in suffering the irascible 
and boastful Genet to ride rough-shod over his own 
cabinet, was extraordinary. In ordinary times the 
man would have been summarily expelled from the 
country. At last his msults could no longer be 
endured and his recall was demanded; but he did 
not return to France, and, strange to say, settled down 
as a peaceful citizen in New York. The lenient 
treatment of this insulting foreigner arose from the 
reluctance of Washington to loosen the ties which 
bound the country to France, and from gratitude for 
the services she had rendered in the war, whatever 
may have been the motives that had influenced that 
government to yield assistance. 

Washington, who had ccnsented in 1794 to serve 
a second term as president, now began to weary of the 
cares of office. The quarrel between Hamilton and 
Jefferson, leading to the formation of the two great 
political parties which, under different names, have 
since divided the nation; the whiskey rebellion in 
Pennsylvania, which required the whole strength of 
the government to subdue; the Indian atrocities in 
the Northwest, resulting in the unfortunate expe: 
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dition of St. Clair; the opposition to the financial 
schemes of the Secretary of the Treasury to restore 
the credit of the country ; and the still greater popular 
disaffection toward Jay’s treaty with Great Britain, 
— these and other annoyances made him long for 
the quiet life of Mount Vernon; and he would have 
resigned the presidency in disgust but for patriotic 
motives and the urgent remonstrances of his cabinet. 
Faithful to his trust, he patiently labored on. If his 
administration was not dashingly brilliant, any more 
than his career as a general, he was beset with diffi- 
culties and discouragements which no man could have 
surmounted more gloriously than he: and when his 
eight years of service had expired he had the satis- 
faction to see that the country was at peace with all 
the world: that his policy of non-interference with 
European politics was appreciated ; that no more dan- 
gers were to be feared from the Indians; that the 
country was being opened for settlers westward to 
the Ohio River; that the navigation of the Mississippi 
was free to the Gulf ot Mexico; that canals and inter- 
nal improvements were binding together the different 
States and introducing general prosperity; that finan- 
cial difficulties had vanished; and that the indepen- 
dence and assured growth of the nation was no longer 
, matter of doubt in any European State. 

Nothing could induce Washington to serve beyond 
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his second term. He could easily have been again 
elected, if he wished, but he longed for rest and the 
pursuits of agricultural life. So he wrote his Fare- 
well Address to the American people, exhorting them 
to union and harmony, —a document filled with noble 
sentiments for the meditation of all future genera- 
tions. Like all his other writings, it is pregnant with 
moral wisdom and elevated patriotism, and in lan- 
guage is clear, forcible, and to the point. He did no: 
aim to advance new ideas or brilliant theories, but 
rather to enforce old and important truths which 
would reach the heart as well as satisfy the head. 
The burden of his song in this, and in all his letters 
and messages and proclamations, is union and devo- 
tion to public interests, unswayed by passion or 
prejudice. 

On the 3d of March, 1797, the President gave his 
farewell dinner to the most distinguished men of the 
time, and as soon as possible after the inauguration 
of his successor, John Adams, he set out for his plan- 
tation on the banks of the Potomac, where he spent 
his remaining days in dignity and quiet hospitalities 
amid universal regrets that his public career was 
ended. 

Even in his retirement, when there seemed to be 
imminent danger of war with France, soon after 
his return to his home, he was ready to buckle on 
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his sword once more; but the troubles were not so 
serious as had been feared, and soon blew over. They 
had arisen from the venality and rapacity of Talley- 
rand, French minister of Foreign affairs, who demanded 
a bribe from the American commissioners of two-and 

a-half millions as the price of his friendly services ? 
in securing favorable settlements. Their scornful 
reply, and the prompt preparations in America for 
war, brought the Directory to terms. When the 
crisis Was past Washington resumed the care of his 
large estates, which had become dilapidated during 
the fifteen years of his public life. His retreat was 
invaded by great numbers, who wished to see so 
illustrious a man, but no one was turned away from 


_ his hospitable mansion. 


In December, 1799, Washington caught cold: from 
imprudent exposure, and died on the 14th day of the 
month after a short illness, —not what we should call 
a very old man. His life might probably have been 
saved but that, according to the universal custom, he 
was bled, which took away his vital forces. On the 


_ 16th of December he was buried quietly and without 
‘parade in the family vault at Mount Vernon, and 


the whole nation mourned for him as the Israelites 
mourned for Samuel of old, whom he closely resembled 
in character and services. 


It would be useless to dwell upon the traits of char. 
VOL. xi. — 10 
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acter which made George Washington a national bene- 
factor and a national idol. But one inquiry is often 
made, when he is seriously discussed, — whether or no 
he may be regarded as a man of genius. It is difficult 
to define genius, which seems to me to be either 
an abnormal development of particular faculties of 
mind, or an inspired insight imto elemental truths 
so original and profound that its discoveries pass 
for revelations. Such genius as this is remarkably 
rare. I can recall but one statesman in our history 
who had extraordinary creative power, and this was 
Hamilton. In the history of modern times we scarcely 
can enumerate more than a dozen statesmen, a dozen 
generals, and the same number of poets, philosophers, 
theologians, historians, and artists who have had this 
creative power and this divine insight. Washington 
did not belong to that class of intellects. But he had 
what is as rare as transcendent genius,—he had a 
transcendent character, united with a marvellous bal- 
ance of intellectual qualities, each in itself of a high 
grade, which gave him almost unerring judgment and 
remarkable influence over other minds, securing vener- 
ation. As aman he had his faults, but they were so 
few and so small that they seem to be but spots upon 
a sun. These have been forgotten; and as the ages 
roll on mankind will see naught but the lustre of his 
virtues and the greatness of his services. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


The best and latest work on Washington is that of the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and leaves little more to be said; Marshall’s 
Washington has long been a standard; Botta’s History of the Revo- 
lutionary War; Bancroft’s United States; McMaster’s History of the 
American People. In connection read the standard lives of Franklin, 
John Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, Marshall, La Fayette, and 
Greene, with Washington’s writings. John Fiske has written an 
admirable book on Washington’s military career; indeed his _his- 
torical series on the early history of America and the United States 
are both brilliant and trustworthy. Of the numerous orations on 
Washington, perhaps the best is that of Edward Everett. 
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ig rae is one man in the political history of the 

- United States whom Daniel Webster regarded 
as his intellectual superior. And this man was Alex- 
-ander Hamilton; not so great a lawyer or orator as 
Webster, not so broad and experienced a statesman, 
but a more original genius, who gave shape to existing 
political institutions. And he rendered transcendent 
services at a great crisis of American history, and died, 
with no decline of popularity, in the prime of his life, 
like Canning in England, with a brilliant future before 
him. He was one of those fixed stars which will for- 
ever blaze in the firmament of American lights, like 
Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson ; and the more his 
works are critically examined, the brighter does his 
genius appear. No matter how great this country is 
destined to be, —no matter what illustrious statesmen 
are destined to arise, and work in a larger sphere with 
the eyes of the world upon them,— Alexander Hamil- 
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ton will be remembered and will be famous for laying 
one of the corner-stones in the foundation of the Ameri- 
can structure. 

He was not born on American soil, but on the small 
West India Island of Nevis. His father was_.a broken- 
down Scotch merchant, and his mother was a bright 
and gifted French lady, of Huguenot descent. The 
Scotch and French blood blended, is a good mixture in 
a country made up of all the European nations. But 
Hamilton, if not an American by birth, was American 
in his education and sympathies and surroundings, 
and ultimately married into a distinguished American 
family of Dutch descent. At the age of twelve he was 
placed in the counting-house of a wealthy American 
merchant, where his marked ability made him friends, 
and he was sent to the United States to be educated. 
As a boy he was precocious, like Cicero: and Bacon; 
and the boy was father of the man,-since politics 
formed one of his earlest studies. Such a precocious 
politician was he while a student in King’s College, 
now Columbia, in New York, that at theage of seven- 
teen he entered into all the controversies of the day, 
and wrote essays which, replying to pamphlets attack- 
ing Congress over the signature of “A Westchester 
Farmer,’ were attributed to John Jay and Governor 
Livingston. As a college boy he took part in public 
political discussions on those great questions which 
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employed the genius of Burke, and occupied the atten- 
tion of the leading men of America. 

This was at the period when the colonies had not 
actually rebelled, but when they meditated resistance, 
—during the years between 1773 and 1776, when 
the whole country was agitated by political tracts, 
indignation meetings, patriotic sermons, and prepara- 
tions for military struggle. Hitherto the colonies had 
not been oppressed; they had most of the rights and 
privileges they desired; but they feared that their 
liberties —so precious to them, and which they had 


virtually enjoyed from their earliest settlements — were 
in danger of being wrested away. And their fears were 
succeeded by indignation when the Coercion Act was 
passed by the English parliament, and when it was 
resolved to tax them without their consent, and with- 
out a representation of their interests. Nor did they 
desire war, hor even, at first, entire separation from the 
Mother Country; but they were ready to accept war 
rather than to submit to injustice, or any curtailment 
of their liberties. They had always enjoyed self-gov- 
ernment in such vital matters as schools, municipal 
and local laws, taxes, colonial judges, and unrestricted 
town-meetings. These privileges the Americans re- 
solved at all hazard to keep: some, because they had 
been accustomed to them all their days; others, from 
the abstract idea of freedom which Rousseau had in- 
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culeated with so much eloquence, which fascinated 
such men as Franklin and Jefferson; and others again, 
from the deep conviction that the colonies were strong 
enough to cope successfully with any forces that Eng- 
land could then command, should coercion be at- 
tempted, — to which latter class Washington, Pinckney, 
and Jay belonged; men of aristocratic sympathies, but 
intensely American. It was no democratic struggle to 
enlarge the franchise, and realize Rousseau’s idea of 
fraternity and equality, — an idea of blended socialism, 
infidelity, and discontent, — which united the colonies in 
resistance ; but a broad, noble, patriotic desire, first, to 
conserve the rights of free English colonists, and finally 
to make America independent of ‘all foreign forces, 
combined with a lofty faith in their own resources for 
success, however desperate the struggle might be. 

All parties now wanted independence, to possess a 
country of their own, free of English shackles. They 
got tired of signing petitions, of being mere colonists. 
So they sent delegates to Philadelphia to deliberate on 
their difficulties and aspirations; and on July 4, 1776, 
these delegates issued the Declaration of Independence, 
penned by Jefferson, one of the noblest documents ever 
written by the hand of man, the Magna Charta of 
American liberties, in which are asserted the great 
rights of mankind,—that all men have the right to 
seek happiness in their own way, and are entitled to the 
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fruit of their labors; and that the people are the source 
of power, and belong to themselves, and not to kings, 
or nobles, or priests. 

In signing this document the Revolutionary patriots 
knew that it meant war; and soon the struggle came, 
— one of the inevitable and foreordained events of his- 
tory,—when Hamilton was still a college student. 
He was eighteen when the battle of Lexington was 
fought; and he lost no time in joining the volunteers. 
Dearborn and Stark from New Hampshire, Putnam 
and Arnold from Connecticut, and Greene from Rhode 
Island, all now resolved on independence, “liberty or 
death.” Hamilton left his college walls to join a 
volunteer regiment of artillery, of which he soon be- 
came captain, from his knowledge of military science 
which he had been studying in anticipation of the 
contest. In this capacity he was engaged in the battle 
of White Plains, the passage of the Raritan, and the 
battles at Princeton and Trenton. 

When the army encamped at Morristown, in the 
gloomy winter of 1776-1777, his great abilities having 
been detected by the commander-in-chief, he was placed 
upon Washington’s staff, as aide-de-camp with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, — a great honor for a boy of nine- 
teen. Yet he was not thus honored and promoted on 
account of remarkable military abilities, although, had 
he continued in active service, he would probably have 
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distinguished himself as a general, for he had courage, 
energy, and decision; but he was selected by Washing- 
ton on account of his marvellous intellectual powers. 
So, half-aide and half-secretary, he became at once the 
confidential adviser of the General, and was employed 
by him not only in his multitudinous correspondence, 
but in difficult negotiations, and in those delicate 
duties which required discretion and-taet. He had 
those qualities which secured confidence, — integrity, 
diligence, fidelity, and a premature wisdom. He had 
brains and all those resources which would make him 
useful to his country. Many there were who could 
fight as well as he, but. there were few who had those 
high qualities on which the success of a campaign 
depended. Thus he was sent to the camp of General 
Gates at Albany to demand the division of his forces 
and the reinforcement of the commander-in-chief, which 
Gates was very unwilling to accede to, for the capture of 
Burgoyne had turned his head. He was then the most 
popular officer of the army, and even aspired to the chief 
command. So he was inclined to evade the orders of 
his superior, under the plea of military necessity. It 
required great tact in a young man to persuade an 
ambitious general to diminish his own authority ; but 
Hamilton was successful in his mission, and won the 
admiration of Washington for his adroit management. 


He was also very useful in the most critical period of the 
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war in ferreting out conspiracies, cabals, and intrigues ; 
for such there were, even against Washington, whose 
transcendent wisdom and patriotism were not then 
appreciated as they were afterwards. 

The military services of Hamilton were concealed 
from the common eye, and lay chiefly in his sage 
counsels; for, young as he was, he had more intellect 
and sagacity than any man in the army. It was 
Hamilton who urged decisive measures in that cam- 
paign which was nearly blasted by the egotism and 
disobedience of Lee. It was Hamilton who was sent 
to the French admiral to devise a co-operation of 
forces, and to the headquarters of the English to ne- 
gotiate for an exchange of prisoners. It was Hamil- 
ton who dissuaded Washington from seizing the person 
of Sir Harry Clinton, the English commander in New 
York, when he had the opportunity. “Have you 
considered the consequences of seizing the General?” 
said the aide. “What would these be?” inquired 
Washington. “Why,” replied Hamilton, “we should 
lose more than we should gain; since we perfectly 
understand his plans, and by taking them off, we should 
make way for an abler man, whose dispositions we 
have yet to learn.” Such was the astuteness which 
Hamilton early displayed, so that he really rendered 
great military services, without commanding on the 
field. 
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When quite a young man he was incidentally of great 
use in suggesting to influential members of Congress 
certain financial measures which were the germ of that 
fiscal policy which afterwards made him immortal as 
Secretary of the Treasury; for it was in finance that 
his genius shone out with the brightest lustre. It was 
while he was the aid and secretary of Washington that 
he also unfolded, in a letter to J udge Duane, those 
principles of government which were afterwards de- 
veloped in “ The Federalist.” He had “already formed 
comprehensive opinions on the situation and wants of 
the infant States, and had wrought out for himself a 
political system far in advance of the conceptions of his 
contemporaries.” It was by his-opinions on the neces- 
sities and wants of the country, and the way to meet 
them, that his extraordinary genius was not only seen, 
but was made. useful to those in power. His brain 
was too active and prolific to be confined to the details 
of military service; he entered into a discussion of all 
those great questions which formed the early consti- 
tutional history of the United States, —all the. more 
remarkable because he was so young. In fact he never 
was 2 boy; he was a man before he was seventeen. 
His ability was surpassed only by his precocity. No 
man saw the evils of the day so clearly as he, or 
suggested such wise remedies as he did when he was 


in the family cf Washington. 
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We are apt to suppose that it was all plain sailing 
after the colonies had declared their independence, and 
their armies were marshalled under the greatest man 
—certainly the wisest and best—in the history of 
America and of the eighteenth century. But the diffi- 
culties were appalling even to the stoutest heart. In 
less than two years after the battle of Bunker Hill 
popular enthusiasm had almost fled, although the lead- 
ers never lost hope of ultimate success. The characters 
of the leading generals were maligned, even that of the 
general-in-chief ; trade and all industries were para- 
lyzed ; the credit of the States was at the lowest ebb; 
there were universal discontents ; there were unforeseen 
difficulties which had never been anticipated; Congress 
was nearly powerless, a sort of advisory board rather 
than a legislature; the States were jealous of Congress 
and of each other; there was a general demoralization ; 
there was really no central power strong enough to 
enforce the most excellent measures; the people were 
poor; demagogues sowed suspicion and distrust ; labor 
was difficult to procure; the agricultural population 
was decimated ; there was no commerce; people lived 
on salted meats, dried fish, baked beans, and brown 
bread ; all foreign commodities were fabulously dear ; 
there was universal hardship and distress; and all these 
evils were endured amid foreign contempt and political 
disintegration, —a sort of moral chaos difficult to con- 
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ceive. It was amid these evils that our Revolutionary 
fathers toiled and suffered. It was against these that 
Hamilton brought his great genius to bear. 

At the age of twenty-three, after having been four 
years in the family of Washington as his adviser 
rather than subordinate, Hamilton, doubtless ambitious, 
and perhaps elated by a sense of his own importance, 
testily took offence at a hasty rebuke on the part 
of the General and resigned his situation. Loath 
was Washington to part with such a man from his 
household. But Hamilton was determined, and tardily 
he obtained a battalion, with the brevet rank of general, 
and distinguished himself in those engagements which . 
preceded the capture of Lord Cornwallis; and on the 
surrender of this general,— feeling that the war was 
virtually ended,—he withdrew altogether from the 
army, and began the study of law at Albany. He 
had already married the daughter of General Schuyler, 
and thus formed an alliance with a powerful family. 
After six months of study he was admitted to the Bar, 
and soon removed to New York, which then contained 
but twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

His legal career was opened, like that of Cicero and 
Erskine, by a difficult case which attracted great atten- 
tion and brought him into notice. In this ease he ren- 
dered a political service as well as earned a legal fame. 
An action was brought by a poor woman, impoverished 
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by the war, against a wealthy British merchant, to re- 
cover damages for the use of a house he enjoyed when 
the city was occupied by the enemy. The action was 
founded on a recent statute of the State of New York, 
which authorized proceedings for trespass by persons 
who had been driven from their homes by the invasion 
of the British. The plaintiff therefore had the laws of 
New York on her side, as well as popular sympathies ; 
and her claim was ably supported by the attorney-gen- 
eral. But it involved a grave constitutional question, 
and conflicted with the articles of peace which the Con- 
federation had made with England; for in the treaty 
with Great Britain an amnesty had been agreed to for 
all acts done during the war by military orders. The 
interests of the plaintiff were overlooked in the great 
question whether the authority of Congress and the law 
of nations, or the law of a State legislature, should have 
the ascendency. In other words, Congress and the 
State of New York were in conflict as to which should 
be paramount, — the law of Congress, or the law of a 
sovereign State, —in a matter which affected a national 
treaty. If the treaty were violated, new complications 
would arise with England, and the authority of Con- 
gress be treated with contempt. Hamilton grappled 
with the subject in the most comprehensive manner, — 
like a statesman rather than a lawyer, — made a mag- 


nificent argument in favor of the general government, 
von. x1.—11 
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and gained his case; although it would seem that nat- 
ural justice was in favor of the poor woman, deprived 
of the use of her house by a wealthy alien, during the 
war. He rendered a service to centralized authority, te 
the power of Congress. It was the incipient contest 
between Federal and State authority. It was enlight- 
ened reason and patriotism gaining a victory over 
popular passions, over the assumptions of a State. 
It defined the respective rights of a State and of the 
Nation-collectively. It was one of those cases which 
settled the great constitutional question that the au- 
thority of the Nation was greater than that of any State 
which composed it, in matters where Congress had a 
recognized jurisdiction. 

It was about this time that Hamilton was brought in 
legal conflict with another young man of great abilities, 
ambition, and popularity; and this man was Aaron 
Burr, a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. Like Hamil- 
ton, he had gained great distinction in the war, and 
was one of the rising young men of the country. He 
was superior to Hamilton in personal popularity and 
bewitching conversation ; his equal in grace of manner, 
in forensic eloquence and legal reputation, but his in- 
ferior in comprehensive intellect and force of character. 
Hamilton dwelt in the region of great ideas and prin- 
ciples; Burr loved to resort to legal technicalities, 
sophistries, and the dexterous use of dialectical weap- 
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ons. In arguing a case he would descend to every form 
_ of annoyance and interruption, by quibbles, notices, and 
appeals. Both lawyers were rapid, logical, compact, 
and eloquent. Both seized the strong points of a case, 
like Mason and Webster. Hamilton was earnest and 
\ profound, and soared to elemental principles. Burr 
was acute, adroit, and appealed to passions. Both 
admired each other’s talents and crossed each other's 
tracks, — rivals at the Bar and in political aspirations. 
The legal career of both was eclipsed by their political 
labors. The lawyer, in Hamilton’s case, was lost in the 
statesman, and in Burr’s in the politician. And how 
wide the distinction between a statesman and a poli- 
tician! To be a great statesman a man must be con- 
-versant with history, finance, and science; he must 
know everything, like Gladstone, and he must have 
at heart the great interests of a nation; he must be 
a man of experience and wisdom and reason; he must 
be both enlightened and patriotic, merging his own 
personal ambition ,in the good of his country,— an 
oracle and sage whose utterances are received with 
attention and respect. To be a statesman demands 
the highest maturity of reason, far-reaching views, and 
the power of taking in the interests of a whole coun- 
try rather than of a section. But to be a successful 
politician a man may be ignorant, narrow, and selfish ; 
most probably he will be artful, dissembling, going in 
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for the winning side, shaking hands with everybody, 
profuse in promises, bland, affable, ready to do anything 
for anybody, and seeking the interests and flattering 
the prejudices of his own constituency, indifferent to 
the great questions on which the welfare of a nation 
rests, if only his own private interests be advanced. 
All politicians are not so small and contemptible ; many 
are honest, as far as they can see, but can see only 
petty details, and not broad effects. Mere politicians, 
—observe, I qualify what I say,— mere politicians 
resemble statesmen, intellectually, as pedants resem- 
ble scholars of large culture, comprehensive intellects, 
and varied knowledge; they will consider a date, or a 
name, or a comma, of more importance than the great 
universe, which no one can ever fully and accurately 
explore. 

I have given but a short notice of Hamilton as a 
lawyer, because his services as a statesman are of so 
much greater importance, especially to the student of 
history. His sphere became greatly enlarged when he 
entered into those public questions on which the politi- 
cal destiny of a nation rests. He was called to give a 
direction to the policy of the young government that 
had arisen out of the storms of revolution, — a policy 
which must be carried out when the nation should 
become powerful and draw upon itself the eyes of the 
civilized world. “Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
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inclined.’ It was the privilege and glory of Hamilton 
to be one of the most influential of all the men of his 
day in bending the twig which has now become so great 
a tree. Wecan see his hand in the distinctive features 
of our Constitution, and especially in that financial 
policy which extricated the nation from the poverty and 
embarrassments bequeathed by the war, and which, 
on the whole, has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment from his day to ours. Greater statesmen may 
arise than he, but no future statesman will ever be 
able to shape a national policy as he has done. He is 
one of the great fathers of the Republic, and was as 
efficient in founding a government and a financial 
policy, as Saint Augustine was in giving shape to the 
doctrines of the Church in his age, and in medieval 
ages. Hamilton was therefore a benefactor to the 
State, as Augustine was to the Church. 

But before Hamilton could be of signal service to 
the country as an organizer and legislator, it was 
necessary to have a national government which the 
country would accept, and which would be lasting and 
efficient. There was a political chaos for years after 
the war. Congress had no generally recognized author- 
ity ; it was merely a board of delegates, whose decisions 
were disregarded, representing a league of States, not 
an independent authority. There was no chief execu- 
tive officer, no court of national judges, no defined 
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legislature. We were a league of emancipated colonies 
drifting into anarchy. There was really no central 
government; only an autonomy of States like the 
ancient Grecian republics, and the lesser States were 
jealous of the greater. The great questions pertaining 
to slavery were unsettled, how far it should extend, 
and how far it could be interfered with. We had ships 
and commerce, but no commercial treaties with other 
nations. We imported goods and merchandise, but 
there were no laws of tariff or of revenue. If one State 
came into collision with another State, there was no 
tribunal to settle the difficulty. No particular indus- 
tries were protected. Of all things the most needed 
was a national government superior to State govern- 
ments, taking into its own hands exclusively the army 
and navy, tariffs, revenues, the post-office, the regula- 
tion of commerce, and intercourse with foreign States. 
Oh, what times those were! What need of statesman- 
ship and patriotism and wisdom! I have alluded to 
various evils of the day. I will not repeat them. 
Why, our condition at the end of the War of the Re- 
bellion, when we had a national debt of three thousand 
- millions, and general derangement and demoralization, 
was an Elysium compared with that of our fathers at 
the close of the Revolutionary War, —- no central power, 
no constitution, no government, with poverty, agri- 
cultural distress, and uncertainty, and the prostration 
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of all business; no national credit, no national éclat, — 
a mass oi rude, unconnected, and anarchic forces threat- 
ening to engulf us in worse evils than those from which 
we had fled. 

The thinking and sober men of the country were at 
last aroused, and the conviction became general that 
the Confederacy was unable to cope with the difficulties 
which arose on every side. So, through the influence 
of Hamilton, a convention of five States assembled at 
Annapolis to provide a remedy for the public evils. 
But it did not fully represent the varied opinions and 
interests of the whole country. All it could do was to 
prepare the way for a general convention of States; and 
twelve States sent delegates to Philadelphia, who met 
in the year 1787. The great public career of Hamilton 
began as a delegate from the State of New York to 
this illustrious assembly. He was not the most distin- 
guished member, for he was still a young man; nor the 
most popular, for he had too much respect for the 
British constitution, and was too aristocratic in his 
sympathies, and perhaps in his manners, to be a favor- 
ite. But he was probably the ablest man of the con- 
vention, the most original and creative in his genius, 
the most comprehensive and far-seeing in his views, — 
a man who inspired confidence and respect for his 
integrity and patriotism, combining intellectual with 
moral force. He would have been a great man in any 
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age or country, or in any legislative assembly, — a man 
who had great influence over superior minds, as he had 
over that of Washington, whose confidence he had from 
first to last. 

I am inclined to think that no such an assembly of 
statesmen has since been seen in this country as that 
which met to give a constitution to the American 
Republic. Of course, I cannot enumerate all the dis- 
tinguished men. They were all distinguished, — men 
of experience, patriotism, and enlightened minds. There 
were fifty-four of these illustrious men,— the picked 
men of the land, of whom the nation was proud. 
Franklin, now in his eightieth year, was the Nestor 
of the assembly, covered with honors from home and 
abroad for his science and his political experience 
and sagacity,—a man who received more flattering 
attentions in France than any American who ever 
visited it; one of the great savants of the age, dig- 
nified, affable, courteous, whom everybody admired 
and honored. Washington, too, was there,—the 
Ulysses of the war, brave in battle and wise in 
council, of transcendent dignity of character, whose 
influence was patriarchal, the synonym of moral great- 
ness, to be revered through all ages and countries; a 
truly immortal man whose fame has been steadily 
increasing. Adams, Jefferson, and Jay, three very 
great lights, were absent on missions to Europe; but 
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Rufus King, Roger Sherman, Oliver Ellsworth, Living- 
ston, Dickinson, Rutledge, Randolph, Pinckney, Madi- 
son, were men of great ability and reputation, inde- 
pendent in their views, but all disposed to unite in the 
common good. Some had been delegates to the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765; some, members of the Continen- 
tal Congress of 1774; some, signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. There were no political partisans 
then, as we now understand the word, for the division 
lines of parties were not then drawn. All were ani- 
mated with the desire of conciliation and union. All 
felt the necessity of concessions. They differed in their 
opinions as to State rights, representation, and slavery. 
Some were more democratic, and some more aristocratic 
than the majority, but all were united in maintaining 
the independence of the country and in distrust of 
monarchies. 

It is impossible within my narrow limits to describe 
the deliberations of these patriots, until their work was 
consummated in the glorious Constitution which is our 
marvel and our pride, The discussions first turned on 
the respective powers to be exercised by the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the proposed cen- 
iral government, and the duration of the terms of 
service. Hamilton’s views favored a more efficient 
executive than was popular with the States or dele- 
gates; but it cannot be doubted that his powerful 
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arguments, and clear enunciation of fundamental prin- 
ciples of government had great weight with men more 
eager for truth than victory. There were animated 
discussions as to the ratio of representation, and the 
equality of States, which gave rise to the political 
parties which first divided the nation, and which were 
allied with those serious questions pertaining to State 
rights which gave rise, in part, to our late war. But 
the root of the dissensions, and the subject of most 
animated debates, was slavery, — that awful curse and 
difficult question, which was not settled until the 
sword finally cut that Gordian knot. But so far as 
compromises could settle the question, they were made 
in the spirit of patriotism, —not on principles of ab- 
stract justice, but of expediency and common-sense. 
It was evident from the first that there could be no 
federal, united government, no nation, only a league of 
States, unless compromises were made in reference to 
slavery, whose evils were as apparent then as they were 
afterwards. or the sake of nationality and union and 
peace, slavery was tolerated by the Constitution. To 
some this may appear to have been a grave error, but 
to the makers of the Constitution it seemed to be a less 
evil to tolerate slavery than have no Constitution at all, 
which would unite all the States. Harmony and national 
unity seemed to be the paramount consideration. 

So a compromise was made. We are apt to forget 
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how great institutions are often based on compromise, — 
not a mean and craven sentiment, as some think, but a 
spirit of conciliation and magnanimity, without which 
there can be no union or stability. Take the English 
Chureh, which has survived the revolutions of human 
thought for three centuries, which has been a great 
bulwark against infidelity, and has proved itself to be 
dear to the heart of the nation, and the source of 
boundless blessings and proud recollections,— it was 
a compromise, half-way indeed between Rome and 
Geneva, but nevertheless a great and beneficent organ- 
ization on the whole. Take the English constitution 
itself, ohe of the grandest triumphs of human reason 
and experience, — it was only gradually formed by a 
series of bloodless concessions. Take the Roman con- 
stitution, under which the whole civilized world was 
brought into allegiance, — it was a series of concessions 
granted by the aristocratic classes. Most revolutions and 
wars end in compromise after the means of fighting are 
expended. Most governments are based on expediency 
rather than abstract principles. The actions of govern- 
ments are necessarily expedients, — the wisest policy in 
view of all the circumstances. Even such an uncom- 
promising logician as Saint Paul accepted some customs 
which we think were antagonistic to the spirit of his 
general doctrines. He was a great temperance man, 
but recommended a little wine to Timothy for the 
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stomach’s sake. And Moses, too, the great founder of 
the Jewish polity, permitted polygamy because of the 
hardness of men’s hearts. So the fathers of the Con- 
stitution preferred a constitution with slavery to no 
constitution at all. Had each of those illustrious men 
persisted in his own views, we should have had only 
an autonomy of States instead of the glorious Union, 
which in spite of storms stands unshaken to-day. 

I cannot dwell on those protracted debates, which 
lasted four months, or on the minor questions which 
demanded attention, — all centering in the great ques- 
tion whether the government should be federative or 
national. But the ablest debater of the convention 
was Hamilton, and his speeches were impressive and 
convineing. He endeavored to impress upon the minds 
of the members that liberty was found neither in the 
rule of a few aristocrats, nor in extreme democracy ; 
that democracies had proved more short-lived than aris- 
tocracies, as illustrated in Greece, Rome, and England. 
He showed that extreme democracies, especially in 
cities, would be governed by demagogues ; that uni- 
versal: suffrage was a dangerous experiment when the 
people had neither intelligence nor virtue; that no 
government could last which was not just and en- 
lightened; that all governments should be adminis- 
tered by men of experience and. integrity; that any 
central government should have complete control over 
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ecommerce, tariffs, revenues, post-offices, patents, foreign 
relations, the army and navy, peace or war; and that 
in all these functions of national interest the central 
government should be independent of State legislatures, 
so that the: State and National legislatures should not 
clash. Many of his views were not adopted, but it is 
remarkable that the subsequent changes and ‘modifi- 
cations of the Constitution have been in the direction of 
his policy; that wars and great necessities have grad- 
ually brought about what he advocated with so much 
- calmness and wisdom. Guizot asserts that “he must 
ever be classed among the men who have best: under- 
stood the vital principles and elemental conditions of 
government; and that there is not in the Constitution 
of the United States an element of order, or force, or 
duration which he did not powerfully contribute to 
secure.” This is the tribute of that great and learned 
statesman and historian to the genius and services of 
Hamilton. What an exalted praise! To be the maker 
of a constitution requires the highest maturity of 
reason. It was the peculiar glory of Moses,— the 
ablest man ever born among the Jews, and the greatest 
benefactor his nation ever had. How much prouder 
the fame of a beneficent and enlightened legislator than 
that of a conqueror! The code which Napoleon gave 
to France partially rescues his name from the infamy 
that his injuries inflicted on mankind. Who are the 
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greatest men of the present day, and the most benefi- 
cent? Such men as Gladstone and Bright, who are 
seeking by wise legislation to remove or meliorate the 
evils of centuries of injustice. Who have earned the 
proudest national fame in the history of America since 
the Constitution was made? Such men as Webster, 
Clay, Seward, Sumner, who devoted their genius to 
the elucidation of fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and political economy. The sphere of a great 
lawyer may bring more personal gains, but it is com- 
paratively narrow to that of a legislator who originates 
important measures for the relief or prosperity of a 
whole country. f 

The Constitution when completed was not altogether 
such as Hamilton would have made, but he accepted it 
cordially as the best which could be had. It was not 
perfect, but probably the best’ ever devised by human 
genius, with its checks and balances, “like one of those 
rocking-stones reared by the Druids,’ as Winthrop 
beautifully said, “which the finger of a child may 
vibrate to its centre, yet which the might of an army 
cannot move from its place.” 

The next thing to be done was to secure its ratifi- 


cation by the several States,—a more difficult thing than _ 


at first sight would be supposed; for the State legisla- 
tures were maialy composed of mere politicians, without 
experience or bivad views, and animated by popular 
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passions. So the States were tardy in. accepting it, 
especially the larger ones, like Virginia, New York, 
and Massachusetts. And it may reasonably be doubted 
whether it would have been accepted at all, had it not 
been for the able papers which Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay wrote and published in a leading New York paper, 
rat essays which go under the name of “ The Federalist,” 
long a text-book in our -colleges, and which is the. best 
interpreter of the Constitution itself. It is everywhere 
quoted; and if those able papers may have been sur-: 
passed in eloquence by some of the speeches of our 
political orators, they have never been equalled in calm 
reasoning. They appealed to the intelligence of the age, 
—an age which loved to read Butler’s “ Analogy,” and 
Edwards “On the Will;” an age not yet engrossed in 
business and pleasure, when people had time to ponder ~ 
on what is profound and lofty; an age not so brilliant 
as our own in mechanical inventions and _ scientific 
researches, but more contemplative, and more impres- 
sible by grand sentiments. I do not say that the 
former times were better than these, as old men have 
talked for two thousand years, for those times were 
hard, and the struggles of life were great, — without 
facilities of travel, without luxuries, without even com- 
forts, as they seem to us; but there was doubtless then 
a loftier spiritual life, and fewer distractions in the 
pursuit of solid knowledge; people then could live in 
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the country all the year round without complaint, or 
that restless craving for novelties which demoralizes 
and undermines the moral health. Hamilton wrote 
sixty-three of the eighty-five (more than half) of these 
celebrated papers which had a great influence on public 
opinion, — clear, logical, concise, masterly im statement, 
and in the elucidation of fundamental principles of 
government. Probably no series of political essays has 
done so much to mould the opinions of American states- 
men as those of “The Federalist,’— a thesaurus of po- 
litical wisdom, as much admired in Europe as in America. 
It was translated into most of the European languages, 
and in France placed side by side with Montesquieu’s 
“Spirit of Laws” in genius and ability. It was not 
written for money or fame, but from patriotism, to 
é enlighten the minds of the people, and’ prepare them 
for the reception of the Constitution. 

In this great work Hamilton rendered a mighty ser- 
vice to his country. Nothing but the conclusive argu- 
ments which he made, assisted by Jay and Madison, 
aroused the people fully to a sense of the danger attend- 
ing an imperfect union of States. By the efforts of 
Hamilton outside the convention, more even than in 
the convention, the Constitution was finally adopted, — 
first by Delaware and last by Rhode Island, in 1790, and 
then only by one majority in the legislature. So difficult 
was the work of construction. We forget the obstacles 
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and the anxieties and labors of our early statesmen, in 
the enjoyment of our present liberties. 

But the public services of Hamilton do not end here. 
To him pre-eminently belongs the glory of restoring 
or creating our national credit, and relieving univer- 
sal financial embarrassments. The Constitution was 
the work of many men. Our financial system was the 
work of one, who worked alone, as Michael Angelo 
worked on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

When Washington became President, he at once 
made choice of Hamilton as his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at the recommendation of Robert Morris, che 
financier of the Revolution, who not only acknowl- 
edged his own obligations to him, but~ declared that 
he was the only man in the United States who could 
settle the difficulty about the public debt. In finance, 
Hamilton, it is generally conceded, had an original and 
creative genius. “ He smote the rock of the national re- 
sources,” said Webster, “and abundant, streams of reve- 
nue gushed forth. ‘He touched the dead corpse of the 
publie eredit, and it sprang upon its feet. The fabled 
birth of Minerva from the brain of Jupiter was hardly 
more sudden than the financial system of the United 
States as it burst from the conception of Alexander 
Hamilton.” 

When he assumed the office of Secretary of the 


Treasury there were five forms of public indebtedness 
VoL. x1,— 12 
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for which he was required to provide,—'the foreign 
debt ; debts of the Government to States; the army 
debt; the debt for supplies in the various departments 
during the war; and the old Continental issues. There 
was no question about the foreign debt. The assump- 
tion of the State debts incurred for the war was identical 
with the debts of the Union, since they were incurred 
for the same object. In fact, all the various obligations 
had to be discharged, and there was neither money nor 
credit. Hamilton proposed a foreign loan, to be raised 
in Europe; but the old financiers had sought foreign 
loans and failed. How was the new Congress likely to 
succeed any better? Only by creating confidence ; mak- 
ing it certain that the interest of the loan would be paid, 
and paid in specie. In other words, they were to raise 
a revenue to pay this interest. This simple thing 
the old Congress had not thought of, or had neglected, 
or found impracticable. And how should the required 
revenue be raised? Direct taxation was odious and 
unreliable. Hamilton would raise it by duties on 
imports. But how was an impoverished country to 
raise money to pay the duties when there was no 
money? How was the dead corpse to be revived ? 
He would develop the various industries of the na- 
tion, all in their infancy, by protecting them, so that 
the merchants and the manufacturers could compete 
with foreigners ; so that foreign goods could be brought 
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to our seaports in our own ships, and our own raw 
materials exchanged for articles we could not produce 
ourselves, and be subject to duties, — chiefly on articles 
of luxury, which some were rich enough to pay for. 
And he would offer inducements for foreigners to settle 
in the country, by the sale of public lands-at a nominal 
sum, —men who had a little money, and not absolute 
paupers; men who could part with their superfluities 
for either goods manufactured or imported, and espe- 
cially for some things they must have, on which light 
duties would be imposed, like tea and coffee; and heavy 
duties for things which the rich would have, like broad- 
cloths, wines, brandies, silks, and carpets. Thus a rey- 
enue could be raised more than sufficient to pay the 
interest on the debt. He made this so clear by his 
luminous statements, going into all details, that con- 
fidence gradually was established both as to our ability 
and also our honesty; and money flowed in easily and 
plentifully from Europe, since foreigners felt certain 
that the interest on their loans would be paid. 

Thus in all his demonstrations he appealed to com- 
mon-sense, not theories. He took into consideration 
the necessities of his own country, not the interests of 
other countries. He would legislate for America, not’ 
universal humanity. The one great national necessity 
was protection, and this he made as clear as the light of 
the’sun. “One of our errors,” said he, “is that of judg- 
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ing things by abstract calculations, which though geo- 
metrically true, are practically false.” It was clear 
that the Government must have a revenue, and that 
revenue could only bé raised by direct or indirect taxa- 
tion; and he preferred, under the circumstances of the 
country, indirect taxes, which the people did not feel, 
and were not compelled to pay unless they liked ; for 
the poor were not compelled to buy foreign imports, 
but if they bought them they must pay a tax to gov- 
ernment, And he based his calculations that people 
could afford to purchase foreign articles, of necessity 
and luxury, on the enormous resources of the country, — 
then undeveloped, indeed, but which’'would be devel- 
oped by increasing settlements, increasing industries, 
and increasing exports; and his predictions were soon 
fulfilled. In a few years the debt disappeared alto- 
gether, or was felt to be no burden. The country grew 
rich as its industries were developed ; and its industries 
were developed by protection. 

I will not enter upon that unsettled question of po- 
litical economy. There are two sides to it. What is 
adapted to the circumstances of one country may not 
be adapted to another; what will do for England may 
not do practically for Russia; and what may be adapted 
to the condition of a country at one period may not be 
adapted at another period. When a country has the 
monopoly of a certain manufacture, then that country 
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can dispense with protection. Before manufactures 
were developed in England by the aid of steam and 
improved machinery, the principles of free-trade would 
not have been adopted by the nation. The landed in- 
terests of Great Britain required no protection forty 
years ago, since there was wheat enough raised in_the 
country to supply demands. So the landed aristocracy 
accepted free-trade, because their interests were not 
jeopardized, and the interests of the manufacturers were 
greatly promoted. Now that the landed interests are 
in jeopardy from a diminished rental, they must either 
be protected, or the laiids must be cut up into small 
patches and farms, as they are in France. Farmers 
must raise fruit and vegetables instead of wheat. 
When Hamilton proposed protection for our infant 
manufactures, they never could have grown unless 
they had been assisted; we should have been utterly 
dependent on Europe. That is just what Europe would 
have liked. But he did not legislate for Europe, but 
for America. He considered its necessities, not ab- 
stract theories, nor even the interests of other nations. 
How hypocritical the cant in England about free-trade! 
There never was free-trade in that country, except in 
reference to some things it must have, and some things 
it could monopolize. Why did Parliament retain the 
duty on tobacco and wines and other things? Because 
England must havea revenue. Hamilton did the same. 
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He would raise a revenue, just as Great Britain raises a 
revenue to-day, in spite of free-trade, by taxing certain 
imports. And if the manufactures of England to-day 
should be in danger of being swamped by foreign sue- 
cessful competition, the Government would change its 
policy, and: protect the manufactures. Better protect 
them than allow them to perish, even at the expense 
of national pride. 

But the manufactures of this country at the close of 
the Revolutionary War were too insignificant to expect 
much immediate advantage from protection. It was 
Hamilton’s policy chiefly to raise a revenue, and to raise 
it by duties on imports, as the simplest and easiest and 
surest way, when people were poor and money was scarce. 
Had he lived in these days, he might have modified 
his views, and raised revenue in other ways. But he 
labored for his time and circumstances. He took into 
consideration the best way to raise a revenue for his 
day ; for this he must have, somehow or other, to secure 
confidence and credit. He was most eminently practical. 
He hated visionary ideas and abstract theories; he had 
no faith in them at all. You can push any theory, any 
abstract truth even, into absurdity, as the theologians 
of the Middle Ages carried out their doctrines to their 
logical sequence. You cannot settle the complicated 
relations of governments by deductions. At best you 
can only approximate to the truth by induction, by a 
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due consideration of conflicting questions and issues 
and interests. 

The next important measure of Hamilton was the 
recommendation of a National Bank, in order to facili- 
tate the collection of the revenue. Here he encoun- 
tered great opposition. Many politicians of the school 
of Jefferson were jealous of moneyed institutions, but 
Hamilton succeeded in having a bank established 
though not with so large a capital as he desired. 

It need not be told that the various debates in Con- 
gress on the funding of the national debt, on tariffs, on 
the bank, and other financial measures, led to the for- 
mation of two great political parties, which divided the 
nation for more than twenty years, — parties of which 
Hamilton and Jefferson were the respective leaders. 
Madison now left the support of Hamilton, and joined. 
hands with the party of Jefferson, which took the 
name of Republican, or Democratic-Republican. The 
Federal party, which Hamilton headed, had the sup- 
port of Washington, Adams, Jay, Pinckney, and 
Morris. It was composed of the most memorable 
names of the Revolution and, it may be added, of 
the more wealthy, learned, and conservative classes; 
some would stigmatize it as being the most aristo-; 
eratic. The colleges, the courts of law, and the 
fashionable churches were generally presided over by 
Federalists. Old gentlemen of social position and sta- 
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ble religious opinions belonged to this party. But 
ambitious young men, chafing under the restraints of 
consecrated respectability, popular politicians, or as we 
might almost say the demagogues, the progressive and 
restless people and liberal thinkers enamored of French 
philosophy and theories and abstractions, were inclined 
to be Republicans. There were exceptions, of course. 
I only speak in a general way; nor would I give the 
impression that there were not- many distinguished, 
able, and patriotic men enlisted in the party of Jeffer- 
son, especially in the Southern States, in Pennsylvania, 
and New York. Jefferson himself was, next to Ham- 
ilton, the ablest statesman of the country, — upright, 
sincere, patriotic, contemplative; simple in taste, yet 
aristocratic in habits; a writer rather than an orator. 
‘ignorant of finance, but versed in history and general 
knowledge, devoted to State rights, and bitterly opposed 
to a strong central power. He hated titles, trappings of 
rank and of distinction, ostentatious dress, shoe-buckles, 
hair-powder, pig-tails, and everything English, while 
he loved France and the philosophy of liberal thinkers ; 
not a religious man, but an honest and true man. 
And when he became President, on the breaking up of 
the Federal party, partly from the indiscretions of 
Adams and the intrigues of Burr, and hostility to the 
intellectual supremacy of Hamilton, — who was never 
truly popular, any more than Webster and Burke 
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were, since intellectual arrogance and superiority are 
offensive to fortunate or ambitious nobodies, — Jeffer- 
son’s prudence and modesty kept him from meddling 
with the funded debt and from entangling alliances 
with the nation he admired. Jefferson was not sweep- 
ing in his removals from office, although he unfortunately 
inaugurated that fatal policy consummated by Jackson, 
which has since been the policy of the Government, — 
that spoils belong to victors. This policy has done 
more to demoralize the politics of the country than all 
other causes combined; yet it is now the aim of 
patriotic and enlightened men to destroy its power and 
re-introduce that of Washington and Hamilton, and of 
all nations of political experience. The civil-service 
reform is now one of the main questions and issues of 
American legislation; but so bitterly is it opposed by 
venal politicians that I fear it cannot be made fully 
operative until the country demands it as imperatively 
as the English did the passage of their Reform Bill, 
However, it has gained so much popular strength that 
both of the prominent political parties of the present 
time profess to favor it, and promise to make it 
effective. | 

It would be interesting to describe the animosities of 
the Federal and Republican parties, which have since 
never been equalled in bitterness and rancor and fierce- 
ness, but I have not time. J am old enough to remem- 
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ber them, until they passed away with the administra- 
tion of General Jackson, when other questions arose. 
With the struggle for ascendency between these po- 
litical parties, the public services of Hamilton closed. 
He resumed the practice of the law in New York, even 
before the close of Washington’s administration. He 
- became the leader of the Bar, without making a fortune ; 
for in those times lawyers did not know how to charge, 
any more than city doctors. I doubt if his income as 
a lawyer ever reached $10,000 a year; but he lived 
well, as most lawyers do, even if they die poor. His 
house was the centre of hospitalities, and thither 
resorted the best society of the city, as well as dis- 
tinguished people from all parts of the country, 
Nor did his political influence decline after he had 
parted with power. He was a rare exception to most 
public men after their official life is ended; and noth- 
ing so peculiarly marks a great man as the continuance 
of influence with the absence of power; for influence 
and power are distinct. Influence, in fact, never passes 
away, but power is ephemeral. Theologians, poets, 
philosophers, great writers, have influence and no power; 
railroad kings and bank presidents have power but not 
necessarily influence. Saint Augustine, in a little Afri- 
can town, had more influence than the bishop of Rome. 
Rousseau had no power; but he created the French 
Revolution. Socrates revolutionized Greek philosophy, 
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but had not power enough to save his life from unjust 
accusations. What an influence a great editor wields in 
these times, yet how little power he has, unless he owns 
the journal he directs! What an influence was enjoyed 
by a wise and able clergyman in New England one 
hundred years ago, and which was impossible without 
force of character and great wisdom! Hamilton had 
wisdom and force of character, and therefore had great 
influence with his party after he retired from office. 
Most of our public men retire to utter obscurity when 
they have lost office, but Hamilton was as prominent 
in private life as in his official duties. He was the 
oracle of his party, a great political sage, whose utter- 
ances had the moral force of law. He never lost the 
leadership of his party, even when he retired from 
public life. His political influence lasted till he died. 
He had no rewards to give, no office to fill, but he still 
ruled like a chieftain. It was he who defeated by his 
quiet influence the political aspirations of Burr, when 
Burr was the most popular man in the country, — a great 
wire-puller, a prince of politicians, a great organizer of 
political forces, like Van Buren and Thurlow Weed, — 
whose eloquent. conversation and fascinating manner 
few men could resist, to say nothing of women.- But 
for Hamilton, he would in all probability have been 
President of the United States, at a time when indi- 
vidual genius and ability might not unreasonably aspire 
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to that high office. He was the rival of Jefferson, and 
lost the election by only one vote, after the equality 
of candidates had thrown the election into the House 
of Representatives. Hamilton did not like Jefferson, 
but he preferred Jefferson to Burr, since he knew that 
the country would be safe under his guidance, and 
would not be safe with so unscrupulous a man as Burr. 
He distrusted and disliked Burr; not because he was 
his rival at the Bar,— for great rival lawyers may 
personally be good friends, like Brougham and Lynd- 
hurst, like Mason and Webster, — but because his po- 
litical integrity was not to be trusted ; because he was a 
selfish and scheming politician, bent on personal ad- 
vancement rather than the public good. And this 
hostility was returned with an unrelenting and savage 
fierceness, which culminated in deadly wrath when 
Burr found that Hamilton’s influence prevented his 
election as Governor of New York, — whieh office, it 
seems, he preferred to the Vice-presidency, which had 
dignity but no power. Burr wanted power rather than 
influence. In his bitter disappointment and remorse- 
less rage, nothing would satisfy him but the blood of 
Hamilton. He picked a quarrel, and would accept 
neither apology nor reconciliation ; he wanted revenge. 

Hamilton knew he could not escape Burr’s vengeance ; 
that he must fight the fatal duel, in obedience to that 
“code of honor” which had tyrannically bound gentle- 
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men since the feudal ages, though unknown to Pagan 
Greece and Rome. There was no law or custom which 
would have warranted a challenge from schines to 
Demosthenes, when the former was defeated in the fo- 
rensic.and oratorical contest and sent into banishment. 
But the necessity for Hamilton to fight his antagonist was 
such as he had not the moral power to resist, and that 
few other men in his circumstances would have resisted. 
In the eyes of public men there was no honorable way 
of escape. Life or death turned on his skill with the 
pistol; and he knew that Burr, here, was his superior. 
So he made his will, settled his affairs, and offered. up 
his precious life; not to his country, not to a great 
cause, not for great ideas and interests, but to avoid the 
stigma of society, — a martyr to a feudal conventional- 
ity. .Such a man ought not to have fought; he should 
have been above a wicked social law. But why expect 
perfection 2 Who has not infirmities, defects, and weak- 
nesses? How few are beyond their age in its ideas ; 
how few can resist, the pressure of social despotism ! 
Hamilton erred by our highest standard, but not when 
judged by the circumstances that surrounded him. | The. 
greatest living American died really by an assassin’s 
hand, since the murderer was animated with revenge 
and hatred. The greatest of our statesmen passed 
away in a miserable duel; yet ever to be venerated for 
his services and respected for his general character, for 
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his integrity, patriotism, every gentlemanly quality, — 
brave, generous, frank, dignified, sincere, and affection- 
ate in his domestic relations. 

His death, on the 11th of July, 1804, at the early 
age of forty-seven, —the age when Bacon was made 
‘Lord Chancellor, the age when most public men are 
just beginning to achieve fame, — was justly and univer- 
sally regarded asa murder; not by the hand of a fanatic 
or lunatic, but by the deliberately malicious hand of 
the Vice-President of the United States, and a most 
accomplished man. It was a cold, intended, and 
atrocious murder, which the pulpit and the press 
equally denounced in most unmeasured terms of 
‘reprobation, and with mingled grief and wrath. It 
created so profound an impression on the public 
mind that duelling as a custom could no longer stand 
so severe a rebuke, and it practically passed away, — at 
least at the North. 

And public indignation pursued the murderer, though 
occupying the second highest political office in the 
country. He paid no insignificant penalty for his 
crime. He never anticipated such a retribution. He 
was obliged to flee; he became an exile and a wan- 
derer in foreign lands, — poor, isolated, shunned. He 
was doomed to eternal ignominy; he never recovered 
even political power and influence; he did not receive 


even adequate patronage as a lawyer. He never again 
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reigned in society, though he never lost his faséination 
as a talker. He was a ruined man, in spite of services 
and talents and social advantages; and no whitewash- 
ing can ever change the verdict of good men in this 
country. Aaron Burr fell, like Lucifer, like a star 
from heaven,—and never can rise again in the esteem 
of his countrymen ; no time can wipe away his disgrace. 
_ His is a blasted name, like that of Benedict Arnold. 
And here let me say, that great men, although they do 
not commit crimes, cannot escape the penalty of even 
defects and vices that some consider venial. No posi- 
tion however lofty, no services however great, no talents 
however brilliant, will enable a man to secure lasting 
popularity and influence when respect for his moral 
character is undermined; ultimately he will fall. He 
may have defects, he may have offensive peculiarities, 
and retain position and respect, for everybody has 
faults; but if his moral character is bad, nothing can 
keep him long on the elevation to which he has climbed, 
—no political friendships, no remembrance of services 
and deeds. If such a man as Bacon fell from his high 
estate for taking bribes, — although bribery was a com- 
mon vice among the public characters of his day,— 
how could Burr escape ignominy for the murder of the 
greatest statesman of his age ? 

Yet Hamilton lives, although the victim of his rival. 
He lives in the nation’s heart, which cannot forget his 
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matchless services. He is still the admiration of our 
greatest statesmen; he is revered, as Webster is, by 
jurists and enlightened patriots. No statesman superior 
to him has lived in this great country.. He was a man 
who lived in the pursuit of-truth, and in the realm of 
great ideas; who hated sophistries and lies, and sought 


to base government on experience and wisdom. 


“Great were the boons which this pure patriot gave, 
Doomed by his rival to an early grave ; 
A nation’s tears upon that grave were shed. 
Oh, could the nation by his truths be led! 
Then of a land, enriched from sea to sea, 
Would other realms its earnest following be, 
And the lost ages of the world restore: 
Those golden ages which the bards adore.” 
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" {HE Adams family —on the whole the most illus- 

trious in New England, if we take into view the 
ability, the patriotism, and the high offices which it 
has held from the Revolutionary period — cannot be 
called of patrician descent, neither can it viewed as 
peculiarly plebeian. The founder was a small farmer 
in the town of Braintree, of the Massachusetts Colony, 
as far back as 1636, whose whole property did not 
amount to £100. ,His immediate descendants were 
famous and sturdy Puritans, characterized by their 
thrift and force of character. 

The father of John Adams, who died in 1761, had 
an estate amounting to nearly £1,500, and could afford 
to give a college education at Harvard to his eldest 
son, John, who was graduated in 1755, at the age of 
twenty, with the reputation of being a good scholay, 
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but by no means distinguished in his class of twenty- 
four members. He-cared more for rural sports than 
for books. Following the custom of farmers’ sons, on 
leaving college he kept a school at Worcester before 
he began his professional studies. His parents wished 
him to become a minister, but he had no taste for 
theology, and selected the profession of law 

At that period there were-few eminent lawyers in 
New England, nor was there much need of them, their 
main business being the collection of debts. They 
were scarcely politicians, since few political questions 
were agitated outside of parish disputes. Nor had 
lawyers opportunities of making fortunes when there 
were no merchant-princes, no grinding monopolies or 
large corporations, and no great interest outside of 
agricultural life; when riches were about equally dis- 
tributed. among farmers, mechanics, sailors, and small 
traders. Young men contemplating a profession gen- 
erally studied privately with those who were promi- 
nent in their respective callings for two or three years 
after leaving college, and were easily admitted to 
the bar, or obtained a license to preach, with little 
expectation of ever becoming rich except by parsi- 
monious saving. 

With our modern views, life in Colonial times natu- 
rally seems to have been dull and monotonous, with 
few amusements and almost no travel, no art, not 
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many: luxuries, and the utter absence of what are 
called “modern improvements.” But if life at that 
time is more closely scrutinized we find in it all the 
elements of ordinary pleasure,— the same family ties, 
the same “loves and wassellings,” the same convivial 
circles, the same aspirations for distinction, as in more 
favored civilizations. If luxuries were limited, people 
lived in comfortable houses, sat around their big wood- 
fires, kept up at small cost, and had all the necessities 
of life, — warm clothing, even if spun and woven and 
dyed at home, linen in abundance, fresh meat at most 
seasons of the year, with the unstinted products of 
the farm at all seasons, and even tea and coffee, wines 
and spirits, at moderate cost; so that the New Eng- 
landers of the eighteenth century could look back 
with complacency and gratitude on the days when 
the Pilgrim Fathers first landed’ and settled in the 
dreary wilderness, feeling that the “lines had fallen to 
them in pleasant places,” and yet be unmindful that 
even the original settlers, with all their discomforts 
and dangers and privations, enjoyed that inward peace 
and lofty spiritual life in comparison with which all 
material luxuries are transient and worthless. It is 
only the divine certitudes, which can exist under any 
external circumstances, that are of much account in 
our estimate of human happiness, and it is these 
which ordinarily escape the attention of historians 
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when they paint the condition of society. Our admi- 
ration and our pity are alike wasted when we turn 
our eyes to the outward condition of our rural ances- 
tors, so long as we have reason to believe that their 
souls were jubilant with the benedictions of Heaven; 
and this joy of theirs is especially noticeable when 
they are surrounded with perils and hardships. 
Such was the state of society when John Adams 
appeared on the political stage. There were but few 
rich men in New England, — like John Hancock and 
John Langdon, both merchants, — and not many who 
were very poor. The population consisted generally of 
well-to-do farmers, shopkeepers, mechanics, and fisher- 
men, with a sprinkling of lawyers and doctors and 
ministers, most of whom were compelled’ to practise 
the severest economy, and all of whom were tolerably 
educated and familiar with the principles on which 
their rights and. liberties rested. Usually they were 
law-abiding, liberty-loving citizens, with a profound 
veneration for religious institutions, and contentment 
with their lot. There was no hankering for privi- 
leges or luxuries which were never enjoyed, and of 
which they never heard. As we read, the histories 
of cities or states, in antiquity or in modern times, 
we are struck with their similarity, in all ages and 
countries, in everything: which pertains to domestic 
pleasures, to religious life, to ordinary passions and 
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interests, and the joys and sorrows of the soul. Homer 
and Horace, Chaucer and Shakspeare, dwell on the 
same things, and appeal to the same sentiments. 

So John Adams the orator worked on the same 
material, substantially, that our orators and statesmen 
do at the present day, and that all future orators will 
work upon to the end of time,— on the passions, the 
interests, and the aspirations which are eternally the 
same, unless kept down by grinding despotism or 
besotted ignorance, as in Egypt or medieval Europe, 
and even then the voice of humanity finds entrance 
to the heart and soul. “All men,” said Rousseau, 
“are born equal;” and both Adams and Jefferson built 
up their system of government upon this equality of 
rights, if not of condition, and defended it by an 
appeal to human consciousness, — the same in all ages 
and countries. In regard to these elemental rights 
we are no more enlightened now than our fathers 
were a hundred years ago, except as they were in- 
volved in the question of negro slavery. When, there- 
fore, Adams began his career as a political orator, it 
was of no consequence whether men were rich or 
poor, or whether the country was advanced or back- 
ward in material civilization. He spoke to the heart 
and the soul of man, as Garrison and Sumner and 
Lincoln spoke on other issues, but involving the same 
established. principles. 
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Little could John Adams have divined his own 
future influence and fame when, as a boy on his 
father’s farm in Braintree, he toiledin rural and com- 
monplace drudgeries, or when he was an undistin- 
guished student at Harvard or a schoolmaster in a 
country village. It was not until political agitations 
aroused the public mind that a new field was open 
to him, congenial to his genius. 

Still, even when he boarded with his father, a 
sturdy Puritan, at the time he began the practice 
of the law at the age of twenty-three, he had his 
aspirations. Writes he in his diary, “Chores, chat, 
tobacco, apples, tea, steal away my: time, but I am 


” 


resolved to translate Justinian ;” and yet on his first 
legal writ he made a failure for lack of concentrated 
effort. “My thoughts,” he said, “are roving from 
girls to friends, from friends to court, and from court 
to Greece and Rome,’ — showing that enthusiastic, 
versatile temperament which then and. afterwards 
characterized him. 

Not long after that, he had given up Justinian. 
“You may get more by studying town-meetings and 
training-days,” he writes. “Popularity is the way to 
gain and figure.” These extracts give no indication 
of legal ambition. 

But in 1761 the political horizon was overcast. 
There were difficulties with Great Britain. James 
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Otis had made a great speech, which Adams heard, on 
what were called “writs of assistance,” giving power 
to the English officers of customs. in the Colony to 
enter houses and stores to search for smuggled goods. 
This remarkable speech made a deep impression on 
the young lawyer, and kindled fires which were never 
extinguished. He saw injustice, and a violation of 
the rights of English subjects, as all the Colonists 
acknowledged themselves to be, and he revolted from 
injustice and tyranny. This was the turning-point of 
his life; he became a patriot and politician. This, 
however, was without neglecting his law business, 
which soon grew upon his hands, for he could make 
a speech and address juries. Eloquence was his gift. 
He was a born orator, like Patrick Henry. 

In 1765 Parliament passed the Stamp Act, which 
produced great agitation in New England, and Adams 
was fired with the prevailing indignation. His whole 
soul went forth in angry protest. He argued its in- 
justice before Governor Bernard, who, however, was 
resolved to execute it as the law. Adams was equally 
resolved to prevent its execution, and appealed to the 
people in burning words of wrath. Chief-Justice 
Hutchinson sided with the Governor, and prevented 
the opening of the courts and all business transac- 
tions without stamps. This decision crippled business, 
and there was great distress on account of it; but 
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- Adams cared less for the injury to people’s pockets 
than for the violation of rights,—taxation without 
representation ; and in his voice and that of other 
impassioned orators this phrase became the key-note 
of the Revolution. 

English taxation of the Colonies was not oppressive, 
but was felt to be unjust and unconstitutional, — an 
entering-wedge to future exactions, to which the 
people were resolved not to submit. They had no 
idea of separation from England, but, like John 
Hampden, they would resist an unlawful tax, no 
matter what the consequences. Fortunately, these 
consequences were not then foreseen. The opposi- 
tior of the Colonies to taxation without their own 
consent was a pure outburst of that spirit of liberty 
which was born in German forests, and in England 
erew into Magna Charta, and ripened into the Eng- 
lish Revolution. It was a turbulent popular protest 
That was all, at first, and John Adams fanned the 
discontent, with his cousin, Samuel Adams, a greater 
agitator even than he, resembling Wendell Phillips 
in his acrimony, boldness, and power of denunciation. 
The country was aroused from end to end. The 
“Sons of Liberty” societies of Massachusetts spread to 
Maryland;.the Virginians boldly passed declarations 
of rights; the merchants of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston resolved to import no English goods; and 
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nine of the Colonies sent delegates to a protesting 
Convention in New York. In 1766 the Stamp Act 
was repealed because it could not be enforced; but 
Parliament refused to concede its right of taxation, 
and there was a prospect of more trouble. 

- John Adams soon passed to the front rank of the 
patriotic party in Massachusetts. He was eloquent 
and he was honest. His popularity in Massachusetts 
Bay was nearly equal to that of Patrick Henry in 
Virginia, who was even more vehement. The Tories 
looked upon Adams pretty much as the descendants 
of the old Federalists looked upon William Lloyd 
Garrison when he began the anti-slavery agitation, — 
as a dangerous man, a fanatical reformer. The pres- 
ence of such a leader was now needed in Boston, and 
in 1768 Adams removed to that excitable town, which 
was always ready to adopt progressive views. Soon 
after, two British regiments landed in the town, and 
occupied the public buildings with the view of overaw: 
ing and restraining the citizens, especially in the 
enforcement of customs duties on certain imported 
articles. This was anew and worse outrage, but no 
collision took place between the troops and the peo- 
ple till the memorable “Boston Massacre” on the 
5th of March, 1770, when several people were kiled 
and wounded, which increased the popular indigna- 
tion. It now looked as if the English government 
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intended to treat the Bostonians as rebels, to coerce 
them by armed men, to frighten them into submis- 
sion to all its unwise measures What a fortunate 
thing was that infatuation on the part of English 
ministers! The independence of the Colonies might 
have been delayed for half-a-century but for the stu- 
pidity and obstinacy of George III. and his advisers. 

By this time John Adams began to see the logical 
issue of English persistency in taxation. He saw that 
it would lead to war, and he trembled in view of the 
tremendous consequences of a war with the mother- 
country, from which the Colonies had not yet sought 
a separation. | 

Adams was now not only in the front rank of the 
patriotic party, a leader of the people, but had reached 
eminence as a lawyer. He was at the head of the 
Massachusetts bar. In addition he had become a 
member of the legislature, second to no one in in- 
fluence. But his arduous labors told upon his health, 
and he removed to Braintree, where he lived for some 
months, riding into Boston every day, With restored 
health from out-door exercise, he returned again to 
Boston in 1772, purchased a house in Queen Street, 
opposite the court-house, and renewed his law busi- 
ness, now grown so large that he resigned his seat in 
the legislature. Politics, however, absorbed his soul, 
and stirring times were at hand. 
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In every seaport — Charleston, Annapolis, Phila 
delphia, New York, Boston — the people were refusing 
' to receive the newly-taxed tea, On the 17th of 
December, 1773, three shiploads of tea were destroyed 
in Boston harbor by a number of men dressed ag In- 
dians Adams approved of this bold and defiant act, 
sure to complicate the relations with Great Britain, 
In his heart Adams now desired this, as tending to 
bring about the independence of the Colonies. He 
believed that the Americans, after ten years of agi- 
‘tation, were strong enough to fight; he wanted no 
further conciliation. But he did not as yet openly 
declare his views. In 1774 General Gage was 
placed at the head of the British military force in 
Boston, and the port was closed. The legislature, 
overawed by the troops, removed to Salem, and then 
chose five men as delegates to the General Congress 
about to assemble in Philadelphia. John Adams was 
one of these delegates, and associated with him were 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Cushing, James Bowdoin, and 
Robert Treat Paine. 

All historians unite in their praises of this mem- 
orable assembly, as composed of the picked men of 
the country.. At the meeting of this Congress began 
the career of John Adams as a statesman. Until 
then he had been a mere politician, but honest, bold, 
and talented, in abilities second to no one in the 
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country, ranking alone with Jefferson in general influ: 
ence, — certainly the foremost man in Massachusetts. 

But it was the vehemence of his patriotism and 
his inspiring eloquence which brought Adams to the 
front, rather than his legal reputation. He was not 
universally admired or loved. He had no tact. His 
temper was irascible, jealous, and impatient; his 
manners were cold, like those of all his descendants, 
and his vanity was inordinate. Every biographer has 
admitted his egotism, and jealousy even of Franklin 
and Washington. Everybody had confidence in_ his 
honesty, his integrity, his private virtues, his abili- 
ties, and patriotism. These exalted. traits were no 
more doubted than the same in Washington. But 
if he had more brain-power than Washington he had 
not that great leader’s prudence, nor good sense, nor 
patience, nor self-command, nor unerring instinct in 
judging men and power of guiding them. 

One reason, perhaps, why Adams was not so con- 
ciliatory as Jefferson was inclined to be toward Eng- 
land was that he had gone too far to be pardoned. 
He was the most outspoken and violent of all the 
early leaders of rebellion except his cousin, Samuel 
Adams. He was detested by royal governors and the 
English government. But his ardent temperament 
and his profound convictions furnish a better reason 
for his course. All the popular leaders were of course 
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alive to the probable personal consequences if their 
cause should not succeed; but fear of personal conse- 
quences was the feeblest of their motives in persistent 
efforts for independence. They were inspired by a 
loftier sentiment than that, even an exalted patriot- 
ism. It burned in every speech they made, and in 
every conversation in which they took part. If they 
had not the spirit of martyrdom, they had the spirit 
of self-devotion to a noble cause. They saw clearly 
enough the sacrifices they would be required to make, 
and the calamities which would overwhelm the land, 
But these were nothing to the triumph of their cause. 
Of this final triumph none of the great leaders of the 
Revolution doubted. They felt the impossibility of 
subduing a nation determined to be free, by such 
forces as England could send across the ocean. Bat- 
tles might be lost, like those of William the Silent, 
but if the Dutch could overflow their dikes, the 
Americans, as a last resort, could seek shelter in their 
forests. The Americans were surely not behind the 
Dutch in the capacity of suffering, although to my 
mind their cause was not so precious as that of the 
Hollanders, who had not only to fight against over- 
whelming forces, but to preserve religious as well as 
civil liberties. The Dutch fought for religion and self- 
preservation ; the Americans, to resist a tax which 
nearly ail England thought it had a right to impose, 
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and which was by no means burdensome,—a mooted 
question in the highest courts of law; at bottom, how- 
ever, 1t was not so much to resist a tax as to gain 
national independence that the Americans fought. It 
was the Anglo-Saxon love of self-government. 

And who could blame them for resisting foreign 
claims to the boundless territories and undeveloped 
resources of the great country in which they had 
settled forever? The real motive of the enlightened 
statesmen of the day was to make the Colonies free 
from English legislation, English armies, and English 
governors, that they might develop their civilization 
in their own way. The people whom they led may 
have justly feared the suppression of their rights 
and liberties; but far-sighted statesmen had also 
other ends in view, not to be talked about in town- 
meetings or even legislative halls. As Abraham of 
old cast his inspired vision down the vista of ages 
and saw his seed multiplying like the sands of the 
sea, and all the countries and nations of the world 
gradually blest by the fulfilment of the promise 
made to him, so the founders of our republic looked 
beyond the transient sufferings and miseries of a con- 
flict with their mother-country, to the unbounded 
resources which were sure to be developed on every 
river and in every valley of the vast wilderness yet 
to be explored, and to the teeming populations which 
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were to arise and to be blessed by the enjoyment of 
those precious privileges and rights for which they 
were about to take up the sword. They may not 
have anticipated so rapid a progress in agriculture, 
in wealth, in manufactures, in science, in literature 
and art, as has taken place within one hundred years, 
to the astonishment and admiration of all mankind; 
but they saw that American progress would be steady, 
incalculable, immeasurable, unchecked and ever ad- 
vancing, until their infant country should number 
more favored people than any nation which history 
records, unconquerable by any foreign power, and 
never to pass away except through the prevalence of 
such vices as destroyed the old Roman world. | 

With this encouragement, statesmen like Franklin, 
Washington, Adams,*Jefferson, Hamilton, were ready 
to risk everything and make any sacrifice to bring 
about the triumph of their cause, —a cause infinitely 
greater than that which was advocated by Pitt, or 
fought for by Wellington. Their eyes rested on the 
i future of America, and the great men who were yet 
to be born. They well could say, in the language of 
an orator more eloquent than any of them, as he 
stood on Plymouth Rock in 1820:— 

“ Advance, then, ye future generations! We would hail 


you, as you rise in your long succession to fill the places 
which we now fill. ... We bid you welcome to the 
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healthy skies and the verdant fields of New England. We 
greet your accession to the great inheritance which we 
have enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of good 
government and religious liberty. We welcome you to the 
treasures of science, and the delights of learning. We wel- 
come you to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the 
happiness of kindred, and parents, and children. We 
welcome you to the immeasurable blessings of rational exis- 
tence, the immortal hope of Christianity, and the light of 
everlasting truth! ” 

John Adams, whose worth and services Daniel 
Webster, six years after uttering those words, pointed 
out in Fanueil Hall when the old statesman died, 
was probably the most influential’ member of the 
Continental Congress, after Washington, since he was 
its greatest orator and its most impassioned charac- 
ter. He led the Assembly, as Henry Clay afterwards 
led the Senate, and Canning led the House of Com- 
mons, by that inspired logic which few could resist. 
Jefferson spoke of him as “the colossus of debate.” 
It is the fashion in these prosaic times to under- 
value congressional and parliamentary eloquence, as a 
wain oratorical display; but it is this which has given 
power to the greatest leaders of mankind in all free 
governments, — as illustrated by the career of such 
men as Demosthenes, Pericles, Cicero, Chatham, Fox, 
Mirabeau, Webster, and Clay; and it is rarely called 


out except in great national crises, amid the storms 
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of passion and agitating ideas. Jefferson affected ta 
sneer at it, as exhibited by Patrick Henry; but take 
away eloquence from his own writings and they 
would be commonplace. All productions of the hu- 
man intellect, are soon forgotten unless infused with 
sentiments which reach the heart, or excite attention 
by vividness of description, or the brilliancy which 
comes from art or imagination or passion. Who reads 
a prosaic novel, or a history of dry details, if ever 
so accurate? How few can listen with interest to 
a speech of statistical information, if ever so useful, — 
unless illuminated by the oratorical genius of a Glad- 
stone! True eloquence is a gift, as rare as poetry; 
an inspiration allied with genius; an electrical power 
without which few people can be roused, either to 
reflection or action. This electrical power both the 
Adamses had, as remarkably as Whitefield or Beecher. 
No one can tell exactly what it is, whether it is physi- 
eal, or spiritual, or intellectual; but certain it is that 
a speaker will not be listened to without it, either in 
a legislative hall, or in the pulpit, or on the platform. 
And hence eloquence, wherever displayed, is really a 
great power, and will remain so to the end of time. 

At the first session of the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia, in 1774, although it was composed of 
the foremost men in the country, very little was done, 
except to recommend to the different provinces the 
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non-importation of British goods, with a view of forcing 
England into conciliatory measures; at which British 
statesmen laughed. The only result of this self- 
denying ordinance was to compel people to wear 
homespun and forego tea and coffee and other luxu- 
ries, while little was gained, except to excite the 
apprehension of English merchants. Yet this was 
no small affair in America, for we infer from the let- 
ters of John Adams to his wife that the habits of the 
wealthy citizens of Philadelphia were even then luxu- 
rious, much more so than in Boston. We read of a 
dinner given to Adams and other delegates by a 
young Quaker lawyer, at which were served ducks, 
hams, chickens, beef, pig, tarts, cream, custards, jellies, 
trifles, floating islands, beer, porter, punch, wine, and 
a long list of other things. All such indulgences, and 
many others, the earnest men and women of that day 
undertook cheerfully to deny themselves. 

Adams returned these civilities by dining a party on 
salt fish, — perhaps as a rebuke to the costly enter- 
tainments with which he was surfeited, and which 
seemed to him unseasonable in “times that tried men’s 
souls.” But when have Philadelphia Quakers dis- 
dained what is called good living ? 

Adams, at first delighted with the superior men he 
met, before long was impatient with the deliberations 
of the Congress, and severely criticised the delegates. 
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“Every man,” wrote he, “upon every occasion must 
show his oratory, his criticism, and his political abili- 
ties. The consequence of this is that business is 
drawn and spun out to an immeasurable length. I 
believe, if it was moved and seconded that we should 
come to a resolution that three and two make five, we - 
- should be entertained with logic and rhetoric, law, his- 
tory, politics, and mathematics ; and then—we should 
pass the resolution unanimously in the affirmative. 
These great wits, these subtle critics, these refined 
geniuses, these learned lawyers, these wise states- 
men, are so fond of showing their parts and powers 
as to make their consultations very tedious. Young 
Ned Rutledge is a perfect bob-o-lincoln, —a swallow, 
a sparrow, a peacock; excessively vain, excessively 
weak, and excessively variable and unsteady, jejune, 
inane, and puerile.” Sharp words these! This ses- 
sion of Congress resulted in little else than the inter- 
change of opinions between Northern and Southern 
statesmen. It was’ a mere advisory body, useful, 
however, in preparing the way for a union of the 
Colonies in the coming contest. It evidently did not 
“mean business,” and “business” was what Adams 
- wanted, rather than a vain display of abilities with- 
out any practical purpose. 

The second session of the Congress was not much 
more satisfactory. It did, however, issue a Declara- 
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tion of Rights, a pretest against a standing army in 
the Colonies, a recommendation of commercial non- 
intercourse with Great Britain, and, as a conciliatory 
measure, a petition to the king, together with elabo- 
rate addresses to the people.of Canada, of Great Britain, 
and of the Colonies. All this talk was of value as 
putting on record the reasonableness of the American 
position: but practically it accomplished nothing, for, 
even during the session, the political and military 
commotion in Massachusetts increased; the patriotic 
stir of defence was evident all over the country; and 
in April, 1775, before the second Continental Congress 
assembled (May 10) Concord and Lexington had fired 
the mine, and America rushed to arms. The other 
members were not as eager for war as Adams was. 
John Dickinson of Pennsylvania — wealthy, educated 
moderate, conservative — was for sending another pe- 
tition to England, which utterly disgusted Adams, whe 
now had faith only in ball-cartridges, and all friendly 
intercourse ended between the countries. But Dick. 
inson’s views prevailed by a small majority, which 
chafed and hampered Adams, whose earnest preference — 
was for the most vigorous measures. He would seize 
all the officers of the Crown; he would declare the 
Colonies free and independent at once; he would 
frankly tell Great Britain that they were determined 
to seek alliances with France and Spain if the war 
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should be continued; he would organize an army and 
appoint its generals. The Massachusetts militia were 
already besieging the British in Boston; the war had 
actually begun. Hence he moved in Congress the 
appointment of Colonel George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, as commander-in-chief, — much to the mortifi- 
cation of John Hancock, president of the Congress, 
whose vanity led him to believe that he himself was 
the most fitting man for that important post. 

In moving for this appointment, Adams ran some 
risk that it would not be agreeable to New England 
people, who knew very little of Washington aside 
from his having been a military man, and one gener- 
ally esteemed; but Adams was willing to run the risk 
in order to precipitate the contest which he knew to 
be inevitable. He knew further that if Congress 
would but, as he phrased it, “adopt the army before 
Boston ” and appoint Colonel Washington commander 
of it, the appointment would cement the union of the 
Colonies, — his supreme desire: New England and 
Virginia were thus leagued in one, and that by the 
action of all the Colonies in Congress assembled. 

Although Mr. Adams had been elected chief-justice 
of Massachusetts, as its ablest lawyer, he could not be 
spared from the labors of Congress. He was placed 
on the most important committees, among others on 
one to prepare a resolution in favor of instructing the 
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Colonies to favor State governments, and, later on, the 
one to draft the Declaration of Independence, with 
Jefferson, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston. The 
special task was assigned to Jefferson, not only be- 
cause he was able with his pen, but because Adams 
was, too outspoken, too imprudent, and too violent to 
be trusted in framing such a document. Nothing 
could curb his tongue. He severely criticised most 
every member of Congress, if not openly, at least in 
‘his confidential letters; while in his public efforts 
with tongue and pen he showed more power than 
discretion. 

At that time Thomas Paine appeared in America as 
a political writer, and his florid pamphlet on “Common 
Sense” was much applauded by the people. Adams’s 
op-aion of this irreligious republican is not favorable: 
“That part of ‘Common Sense’ which relates to inde- 
pendence is clearly written, but I am bold enough to 
say there is not a fact nor a reason stated in it which 
has not been frequently urged in Congress,” while 
“his arguments from the Old Testament to prove the 
unlawfulness of monarchy are ridiculous.” . 

The most noteworthy thing connected with Adams’s 
_career of four years in Congress was his industry. 
During that time he served on at least one hundred 
committees, and was always at the front in debating 
measures of consequence. Perhaps his most memo- 
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rable service was the share he had in drawing the 
Articles of Confederation, although he left Phila- 
delphia before his signature could be attached. This 
instrument had great effect in Europe, since the 
States proclaimed union as well as independence. It 
was thenceforward easier for the States to borrow 
money, although the Confederation was loose-jointed 
and essentially temporary ; nationality was not estab- 
lished until the Constitution was adopted. Adams 
not only guided the earliest attempts at union at 
home, but was charged with great labors in connection 
with foreign relations, while as head of the War Board 
he had enough both of work and of worry to have 
broken down a stronger man. Always and everywhere 
he was doing valuable work. 

On the mismanagement of Silas Deane, as an Ameri- 
can envoy in Paris, it became necessary to send an 
abler man in his place, and John Adams was selected, 
though he was not distinguished for diplomatic tact. 
Nor could his mission be called in all respects a suc- 
cess. He was too imprudent in speech, and was not, 
like Franklin, conciliatory with the French minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who took a cordial dislike to him, 
and even snubbed him. But then it was Adams who 
penetrated the secret motives of the Count de Ver- 
gennes in rendering aid to America, which Franklin 
would not believe, or could not see. Nor were the 
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relations of Adams very pleasant with the veteran 
Franklin himself, whose merits he conceived to be 
exaggerated, and of whom it is generally believed he 
was envious. He was as fussy in business details as 
Franklin was easy and careless. He thought that 
Franklin lived too luxuriously and was too fond of 
the praises of women. 

-In 1780 Adams transferred his residence to Amster- 
dam in order to secure the recognition of indepen- 
dence, and to get loans from Dutch merchants; but he 
did not meet with much success until the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis virtually closed the war. He then 
returned to Paris, in 1782, to assist Franklin and Jay 
to arrange the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
and the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
States; and here his steady persistency, united with 
the clear discernment of Jay, obtained important con- 
cessions in reference to the fisheries, the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and American commerce. 

Adams never liked France, as Franklin and Jeffer- 
son did. The French seemed to him shallow, insin- 
cere, egotistical, and swayed by fanciful theories. 
Ardent as was his love of liberty, he distrusted the 
French Revolution, and had no faith in its leaders. 
Nor was he a zealous republican. He saw more in 
the English Constitution to admire than Americans 
generally did; although, while he respected English 
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institutions, he had small liking for Englishmen, as 
they had for him. In truth, he was a born grumbler, 
and a censorious critic. He did. not like anybody 
very much, except his wife, and, beyond his domestie 
circle, saw more faults than virtues in those with 
whom he was associated. Even with his ardent tem- 
perament he had not those warm friendships which 
marked Franklin and Jefferson. 

John Adams found his residence abroad rather irk- 
some and unpleasant, and he longed to return to his 
happy home. But his services as a diplomatist were 
needed in England. No more suitable representative 
of the young republic, it was thought, could be found, 
in spite of his impatience, restlessness, pugnacity, ime 
prudence, and want of self-control; for he was intelli- 
gent, shrewd, high-spirited, and quick-sighted. The 
diplomatists could not stand before his blunt direct- 
ness, and he generally carried his point by eloquence 
and audacity. His presence was commanding, and he 
impressed everybody by his magnetism and brain- 
power. So Congress, in 1785, appointed him minister 
to Great Britain. The King forced himself to receive 
Adams graciously in his closet, but afterwards he 
treated him even with rudeness; and of course the 
social circles of London did the same. The minister 
soon found his position raore uncomfortable even than 
it had been in Paris. His salary, also, was too small 
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to support his rank like other ambassadors, and he 
was obliged to economize. He represented a league 
rather than a nation,—a league too poor and feeble 
to pay its debts, and he had to endure many insults 
on that account. Nor could he understand the un- 
friendly spirit with which he was received. He had 
hoped that England would have forgotten her humili- 
ation, but discovered his error when he learned that 
the States were to be indirectly crushed and hampered 
by commercial restrictions and open violations of the 
law of nations. England being still in a state of irri- 
tation toward her former colonies, he was not treated 
with becoming courtesy, and of course had no social 
triumphs such as Franklin had enjoyed at Paris. 
Finding that he could not accomplish what he had 
desired and hoped for, he became disgusted, possibly 
embittered, and sent in his resignation, after a three 
years’ residence in London, and returned home. Alto- 
gether, his career as a diplomatist was not a great 
success; his comparative failure, however, was caused 
rather by the difficulties he had to surmount than by 
want of diplomatic skill If he was not as successful 
as had been hoped, he returned with unsullied repu- 
tation. He had made no great mistakes, and had 
proved himself honest, incorruptible, laborious, and 
patriotic. The country appreciated his services, when, 
under the new Constitution, the consolidated Union 
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chose its rulers, and elevated him to the second office 
in the republic. * ~ 

The only great flaw in Adams as Vice-President 
was his strange jealousy of Washington, —a jealousy 
hardly to be credited were it not for the uniform tes- 
timony of historians. But then in public estimation 
he stood second only to the “ Father of his Country.” 
He stood even higher than Hamilton, between whom 
and himself there were unpleasant relations. Indeed, 
Adams’s dislike of both Hamilton and Jefferson was 
to some extent justified by unmistakable evidences of 
enmity on their part. The rivalries and jealousies 
among the great leaders of the revolutionary period 
are a blot on our history. But patriots and heroes as 
those men were, they were all human; and Adams 
was peculiarly so. By universal consent he is con- 
_ceded to have been a prime factor in the success of 
the Revolution. He held back Congress when recon- 
ciliation was in the air; he committed the whole 
country to the support of New England, and gave to 
the war its indispensable condition of success, — the 
leadership of Washington; he was called by Jefferson 
“the Colossus of debate in carrying the Declaration of 
Independence” and cutting loose from England; he 
was wise and strong and indefatigable in governmental 
construction, as well as in maintaining the armies in 
the field; he accomplished vast labors affecting both 
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the domestic and foreign relations of the country. 
and, despite his unpleasant personal qualities of con- 
ceit and irritability, his praise was in every mouth. 
He could well afford to recognize the full worth of 
every one of his co-laborers.. But he did not. Mag- 
nanimity was certainly not his most prominent trait. 
The duties of a vice-president hardly allow scope 
for great abilities. The office is only a stepping-stone. 
There was little opportunity to engage in the debates 
which agitated the country. The duties of judicially 
presiding over the Senate are not congenial to a 
man of the hot temper and ambition of Adams; and 
when party lines were drawn between the Federalists 
and Republicans he earnestly espoused the principles 
of the former. He was in no sense a democrat except 
in his recognition of popular political rights. He be- 
lieved in the rule of character, as indicated by intellect _ 
and property. He had no great sympathy with the 
people in their aspirations, although springing from 
the people himself, — the son of a moderate farmer, 
no more distinguished than ordinary farmers. He 
was the first one of his family to reach eminence or 
wealth. The accusation against him of-wishing to 
introduce a king, lords, and commons was most un- 
just; but he was at heart an aristocrat, as much as 
were Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris. And the 
more his character was scrutinized after he had wor 
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distinction, the less popular he was. His brightest 
days were when he was inspiring his countrymen by 
his eloquence to achieve their independence. 

In office Adams did not pre-eminently shine, not- 
withstanding his executive ability and business habits. 
It is true, the equal division of the Senate on some 
very important measures, such as the power of the 
President to remove from office without the consent of 
the Senate, the monetary policy proposed by Hamil- 
ton, and some others, gave him the opportunity by 
his casting vote to sustain the administration, and 
thus decide great principles with advantage to the 
country. And his eight years of comparative quiet in 
that position were happy and restful ones. But Adams 
loved praise, flattery, and social position. He was 
easily piqued, and quickly showed it. He did not 
pass for what he was worth, since he was apt to show 
his worst side first, without tact and without policy. 
But no one ever doubted his devotion to the country 
any more than his abilities. Moreover, he was toc 
fond of titles, and the trappings of office and the in- 
signia of rank, to be a favorite with plain people, — 
not from personal vanity, great as that was in him, 
but from his notions of the dignities of high office, 
such as he had seen abroad. Hence he recommended 
to Washington the etiquette of a court, and kept it up 
himself when he became president. Against this must 
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be placed his fondness for leaving the capital and run: 
ning off to make little visits to his farm at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, where he was always happiest. 

I dwell briefly on his career as Vice-President be- 
cause he had in it so little to do. Nor -was his 
presidency marked by great events, when, upon the 
completion of Washington’s second term, and the re- 
fusal of that great man to enter upon a third, Adams 
was elevated in 1797 to the highest position. The 
country had settled down to its normal pursuits. 
There were few movements to arrest the attention 
of historians. 

The most important event of the’ time was, doubt- 
less, the formation of the two great political parties 
which divided the nation, one led by Hamilton and 
the other by Jefferson. They were the natural devel- 
opment of the discussion on adopting the Federal 
Constitution. The Federalists, composed chiefly of 
the professional classes, the men of wealth and of 
social position, and the old officers of the army, 
wanted a strong central government, protection to 
infant manufactures, banks and tariffs,—éin short, 
whatever would contribute to the ascendency of in- 
tellect and property; the Republicans, largely made 
up of small farmers, mechanics, and laboring people, 
‘desired the extension of the right of suffrage, the 
prosperity of agriculturists. and State ascendency, and 
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were fearful of the encroachments of the general gov- 
ernment upon the reserved rights of the States and 
the people at large. 

But the leaders of this “ people’s party,” men like 
the Clintons of the State of New York, were some- 
times as aristocratic in their social life as the leaders 
of the Federalists. During the Revolutionary War the 
only parties were those who aimed 21 national inde- 
pendence, and the Royalists, or Tories, who did not 
wish to sever their connection with the mother-coun- 
try; but these Tories had no political influence when 
the government was established under Washington. 
During his first term of office there was ostensibly 
but one party. It was not until his second term that 
there were marked divisions. Then public opinion 
was divided between those who followed Hamilton, 
Jay, and Adams, and those who looked up to Jefferson, 
and perhaps Madison, as leaders in the lines to be 
pursued by the general government in reference to 
banks, internal improvements, commercial tariffs, the 
extension of the suffrage, the army and navy, and 
other subjects. | 

The quarrels and animosities between these two 
parties in that early day have never been exceeded in 
bitterness. Ministers preached political sermons; the 
newspapers indulged in unrestricted abuse of public 
men. The air was full of political slanders. lies, and 
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misrepresentations. Family ties were sundered, and 
old friendships were broken. The Federalists were dis- 
trustful of the French Revolution, and, finally, hostile 
to it, while the Republican-Democrats were its violent 
advocates. In New York nearly every Episcopalian 
was a Federalist, and in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticnt nearly every Congregational minister. Free- 
thinkers in religion were generally Democrats, as the 
party gradually came to be called. Farmers were 
pretty evenly divided; but their “hired hands” were 
Democrats, and so were most immigrants. 

Whatever the difference of opinion among the con- 
tending parties, however, they were ‘sincere and earn- 
est, and equally patriotic. The people selected for 
office those whom they deemed most capable, or those 
who would be most useful to the parties representing 
their political views. It never occurred to the people 
of either party to vote with the view of advancing 
their own selfish and private interests. If it was pro. 
posed to erect a public building, or dig a canal, o 
construct an aqueduct, they would vote for or against 
it according to their notions of public utility. They 
never dreamed of the spoils of jobbery. In other 
words, the contractors and “ bosses” did not say to the 
people, “If you will vote for me as the superintendent 
of this public improvement, I will employ you on the 
works, whether you are industrious and capable, or 
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idle and worthless.” There were then no Tammany 
Hall politicians or Philadelphia Republican ringsters. 
The spoils system was unknown. ‘That is an inven- 
tion of later times. Politicians did not seek office 
with a view of getting rich. Both Federalists and 
Democrats sought office to secure either the ascend- 
ency of their party or what they deemed the welfare 
of the country. 

As the Democratic leaders made appeals to a 
larger constituency, consisting of the laboring classes, 
than the Federalists did, they gradually gained the 
ascendency. Moreover, they were more united. The 
Federal leaders quarrelled among themselves. Adams 
and Hamilton were accused of breaking up their party. 
Jefferson adhered to his early principles, and looked 
upon the advance of democratic power as the logical 
result of the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He had unlimited faith in the instincts 
and aspirations of the people, and in their ability to 
rule themselves, while Adams thought that the masses 
were not able to select their wisest and greatest men 
for rulers. The latter would therefore restrict the 
suffrage to men of property and education, while Jef- 
ferson would give it to every citizen, whether poor or 
rich, learned or ignorant. 

With such conflicting views between these great 
undoubted patriots and statesmen, there were increas- 
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ing alienations, ripening into bitter hostilities. If 
Adams was the more profound statesman, according to 
old-fashioned ideas, basing government on the lessons 
of experience and history, Jefferson was the more 
astute and far-reaching politician, foreseeing the in- 
creasing ascendency of democratic principles. One 
would suppose that Adams, born on a New England 
farm, and surrounded with Puritan influences, would 
have had more sympathy with the people than 
Jefferson, who was born on a Virginia plantation, 
and accustomed to those social inequalities which 
slavery produces. But it seems that as he advanced 
in years, in experience, and in honors, Adams became 
more and more imbued with aristocratic ideas, — 
hike Burke, whose early career was marked for lib- 
eral and progressive views, but who became finally 
the most conservative of English statesmen, and re- 
coiled from the logical sequence of the principles he 
originally advocated with such transcendent eloquence 
and ability And Adams, when he became president, 
after rendering services to his country second only te 
those of Washington, became saddened and embittered; 
and even as Burke raved over the French Revolution, 
so did Adams grow morose in view of the triumphs of 
the Democracy and the hopeless defeat of his party, 
which was destined never again to rally except under 
another name, and then only for a brief period. There 
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was little of historic interest connected with the 
administration of John Adams as President of the 
United States. He held his exalted office only for one 
term, while his rivals were re-elected during the 
twenty-four succeeding years of our national his- 
tory,—all disciples and friends of Jefferson, who 
followed out the policy he had inaugurated. In 
general, Adams pursued the foreign policy of Wash- 
ington, which was that of peace and non-interference. 
In domestic administration he made only ten removals 
from office, and kept up the ceremonies which were 
then deemed essential to the dignity of president. 
The interest in his administration centred in the 
foreign relations of the government. It need not be 
added that he sympathized with Burke’s “ Reflections 
on the French Revolution,’ — that immortal document 
which for rhetoric and passion has never been sur- 
passed, and also for the brilliancy with which rever- 
ence for established institutions is upheld, and the 
disgust, hatred, and scorn uttered for the excesses 
which marked the’ godless revolutionists of the age. 
It is singular that so fair-minded a biographer ag 
Parton could see nothing but rant and nonsense in 
the most philosophical political essay ever penned 
by man. It only shows that a partisan cannot be 
an historian any more than can a laborious collector 
of details, like Freeman, accurate as he may be. 
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Adams, like Burke, abhorred the violence of those 
political demagogues who massacred their king and 
turned their country into a vile shambles of blood 
and crime; he equally detested the military des- 
potism which succeeded under Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
and the Federalists generally agreed with him, — 
even the farmers of New England, whose religious 
instincts and love of rational liberty were equally 
shocked. 

Affairs between France and the United States be- 
came then matters of paramount importance. Adams, 
as minister to Paris, had perceived the selfish designs 
of the Count de Vergennes, and sayy that his object 
in rendering aid to the new republic had been but to 
cripple England. And the hollowness of French 
generosity was further seen when the government 
of Napoleon looked with utter contempt on the United 
States, whose poverty and feebleness provoked to 
spoliations as hard to bear as those restrictions 
which England imposed on American commerce. It 
was the object of Adams, in whose hands, as the 
highest executive officer, the work of negotiation was 
placed, to remove the sources of national grievances, 
and at the same time to maintain friendly relations 
with the offending parties. And here he showed 
a degree of vigor and wisdom which cannot be toc 
highly commended. . 
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The President was patient, reasonable, and patriotic. 
He curbed his hot temper, and moderated his just 
wrath. He averted a war, and gained all the diplo- 
matic advantages that were possible He selected for 
envoys both Federalists and Democrats, — the ablest 
men of the nation. When Hamilton and Jefferson 
declined diplomatic missions in order to further their 
-ambitious ends at home, who of the statesmen remain- 
ing were superior to Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry ? 
How noble their disdain and lofty their independence 
when Talleyrand sought from them a bribe of mil- 
lions to secure his influence with the First Consul! 
“Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute,” are 
immortal words. And when negotiations failed, and 
there seemed to be no alternative but war, — and 
that with the incarnate genius of war, Napoleon, — 
Adams, pacific as was his policy, set about most 
promptly to meet the exigency, and recommended the 
construction of a navy, and the mustering of an 
army of sixteen thousand men, and even induced 
Washington to take the chief command once more 
in defence of American institutions. Although at 
first demurring to Washington’s request, he finally 
appointed Hamilton, his greatest political rival, to be 
the second general in command,—a man who was 
eager for war, and who hoped, through war, to become 
the leader of the nation, as well as leader of his 
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party. When, seeing that the Americans would fight 
rather than submit to insult and injustice, the French 
government made overtures for peace, the army was 
disbanded. But Adams never ceased his efforts to 
induce Congress to take measures for national defence 
in the way of construction of forts on the coast, 
and the building of ships-of-war to protect commerce 
and the fisheries. 

In regard to the domestic matters which marked his 
administration the most important was the enactment 
of the alien and sedition laws, now generally regarded 
as Federal blunders. The historical importance of the 
passage of these laws is that they:contributed more 
than all other things together to break up the Federal 
party, and throw political power into the hands of the 
Republicans, as the Democrats were still called. At 
that time there were over thirty thousand French 
exiles in the country, generally discontented with the 
government. With them, liberty meant license to do 
and say whatever they pleased. As they were not 
naturalized, they were not citizens; and as they were 
not citizens, the Federalists maintained that they 
could not claim the privileges which citizens enjoyed te 
the full extent, —that they were in the country on 
sufferance, and if they made mischief, if they fanned 
discontents, if they abused the President or the mem- 
bers of Congress, they were liable to punishment, 
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it must be remembered that the government was not 
settled on so firm foundations as at the present day ; 
even Jefferson wrought himself to believe that John 
Adams was aiming to make himself king, and estab- 
lish aristocratic institutions like those in England. 
This assumption was indeed preposterous and _ill- 
founded ; nevertheless it was credited by many Repub- 
licans. Moreover, the difficulties with France seemed 
fraught with danger; there might be war, and these 
aliens might prove public enemies. It was probably 
deemed by the Federalists, governing under such 
dangers, to be a matter of public safety to put these 
foreigners under the eyes of the Executive, asa body 
to be watched, a body that might prove dangerous in 
the unsettled state of the country. 

The Federalists doubtless strained the Constitution, 
and put interpretations upon it which would not bear 
the strictest scrutiny. They were bitterly accused 
of acting against the Constitution. It was averred 
that everybody who settled in the country was en- 
titled to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
according to the doctrine taught in the Declaration 
of Independence. And this was not denied by the 
Federalists so long as the foreigners behaved them- 
selves; but when they gave vent to extreme liberal 
sentiments, like the French revolutionists, and became 
a nuisance. it was deemed right, and a wise precaution, 
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to authorize the President to send them back to their 
pwn countries. 

Now it is probable that these aliens were not as 
dangerous as they seemed ; they were ready to become 
citizens when the suffrage should be enlarged; their 
discontent was magnified; they were mostly excitable 
but harmless people, unreasonably feared. Jefferson 
looked upon them as future citizens, trusted them 
with his unbounded faith in democratic institutions, 
and thought that the treatment of them in the Alien 
Laws was unjust, impolitic, and unkind. 

The Sedition Laws were even more offensive, since 
under them citizens could be fined and imprisoned 
if they wrote what were called “libels” on men in 
power; and violent language against men in power 
was deemed a libel. But all parties used violent 
language in that fermenting period. It was an era 
of the bitterest party strife. Everybody was misrep- 
resented who even aimed at office. The newspapers 
were full of slanders of the most eminent men, and 
neither Adams, nor Jefferson, nor Hamilton, escaped 
unjust criminations and the malice. of envenomed 
tongues. All this embittered the Federalists, then 
in the height of their power. In both houses of 
Congress the Federalists were in a majority. The 
Executive, the judges, and educated men generally, 
were Federalists. Men in power are apt to abuse it. 
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It is easy now to see that the Alien and Sedition 
Laws must have been exceedingly unpopular; but the 
government was not then wise enough to see the 
logical issue. Jefferson and his party saw it, and 
made the most of it. In their appeals to the people 
_they inflamed their prejudices and excited their fears. 
They made a most successful handle of what they 
called the violation of the Constitution and the rights 
of man; and the current turned. From the day that 
the obnoxious and probably unnecessary laws were 
passed, the Federal party was doomed. It lost its 
hold on the people. The dissensions and rivalries 
of the Federal leaders added to their discomfiture. 
What they lost they never could regain. Only war 
would have put them on their feet again; and Adams, 
with true patriotism, while ready for necessary com- 
bat, was opposed to a foreign war for purposes of 
domestic policy. 

Yet the ambitious statesman did not wish to be 
dethroned. He loved office dearly, and hence he did 
hot-yield gracefully to the triumph of the ascendent 
party, which grew stronger every day. And when 
their victory was assured and his term of office was 
about to expire, he sat up till twelve o’clock the last 
night of his\ term, signing appointments that ought 
to haye been left to his successors. Among these 
appointments was that of John Marshall, his Secre- 
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tary of State, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, —one that reflected great credit upon his dis- 
cernment, in spite of its impropriety, for Marshall’s 
name is one of the greatest im the annals of our 
judiciary. On the following morning, before the sun 
had risen, the ex-president was on his way to Braintree, 
not waiting even for the inauguration ceremonies that 
installed Jefferson in the chair which he had left so 
unwillingly, and giving vent to the bitterest feelings, 
alike unmanly and unreasonable. 

I have not dwelt on the minor events of his presi- 
dency, such as his appointments to foreign missions, 
since these did not seriously affect:the welfare of the 
country. I cannot go into unimportant events and 
quarrels, as in the case of his dismissal of Pickering 
and other members of his Cabinet. Such matters 
belong to the historians, especially those who think 
it necessary to say everything they can,—to give 
minute details of all events. These small details, 
appropriate enough in works written for specialists, 
are commonly dry and uninteresting; they are weari- 
some to the general reader, and are properly soon 
forgotten, as mere lumber which confuses rather 
than instructs. No historian can go successfully into 
minute details unless he has the genius of Macaulay. 
On this rock Freeman, with all his accuracy, was 
wrecked; as an historian he can claim only a sec- 
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ondary place, since he had no eye to proportion, — 
in short, was no artist, like Froude. He was as 
heavy as most German professors, to whom one thing 
is as important as another. Accuracy on minute 
points is desirable and necessary, but this is not the 
greatest element of success in an historian. 

Some excellent writers of history think that the 
glory of Adams was brightest in the period before he 
became president, when he was a diplomatist, — that 
as president he made great mistakes, and had no 
marked executive ability. I think otherwise. It 
seems to me that his special claims to the gratitude of 
his country must include the wisdom of his adminis- 
tration in averting an entangling war, and guiding the 
ship of state creditably in perplexing dangers ; that in 
most of his acts, while filling the highest office in the 
gift of the people, he was patient, patriotic, and wise. 
We forget the exceeding difficulties with which he had 
to contend, and the virulence of his enemies. What 
if he was personally vain, pompous, irritable, jealous, 
stubborn, and fond of power? These traits did not 
swerve him from the path of duty and honor, 
nor dim the lustre of his patriotism, nor make him 
blind to the great interests of the country as he 
understood them,— the country whose independence 
and organized national life he did so much to secure. 
All cavils are wasted, and worse than wasted, on such 
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a man. His fame will shine forevermore, in’ un- 
dimmed lustre, to bless mankind. Small is that 
critic who sees the defects, but has-no eye for the 
splendors, of a great career! 

There is but little more.to be said of Adams after 
the completion of his term of office. He retired to his 
farm in Quincy, a part of Braintree, for which he had 
the same love that Washington had for Mount Vernon, 
and Jefferson for Monticello. In the placid rest of 
agricultural life, and with a comfortable indepen- 
dence, his later days were spent. The kindly senti- 
ments of his heart grew warmer with leisure, study, and 
friendly intercourse with his town’s-people. He even 
renewed a pleasant correspondence with Jefferson. 
He took the most interest, naturally, in the political 
career of his son, John Quincy Adams, whom he 
persuaded to avoid extremes, so that it is difficult to 
say with which political party he eins cas the 
most. In medtis tutissimus ibis. 

In tranquil serenity the ex-president pondered the 
past, and looked forward to the future. His corre- 
spondence in the dignified retirement of his later 
years is most instructive, showing great interest in 
education and philanthropy. He was remarkably 
blessed in his family and in all his domestic mat- 
ters, — the founder of an illustrious house, eminent 
for four successive generations. His wife, who died 
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in 1818. was one of the most remarkable women of 
the age. — his companion, his friend, and his coun- 
sellor,—to whose influence the greatness of his son, 
John Quincy, is in no small degree to be traced. 

Adams lived twenty-five years after his final retire- 
ment from public life, in 1801, surrounded by his chil- 
dren and vrandchildren, dividing his time between his 
farm, his garden, and his library. He lived to see his 
son president of the United States He lived to see 
the complete triumph of the institutions he had helped 
to establish. He enjoyed the possession of all his 
faculties to the last, and his love of reading con- 
tinued unabated to the age of ninety-one, when he 
quietly passed away, July 4, 1826. His last prayer 
was for his country, and his last words were, — 
~ Independence forever !” 
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POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


[HIS illustrious statesman was born April 13, 
1743, at “Shadwell,” his father’s home, among 
the mountains of Central Virginia, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Wilhamsburg. His father, Peter 
Jefferson, did not belong to the patrician class, as 
the great planters called themselves, but he owned 
a farm of nineteen hundred acres, cultivated by thirty 
slaves, and raised wheat. What aristocratic blood 
flowed in young Jefferson’s veins came from his 
mother, who was a Randolph, of fine presence and 
noble character. 

At seventeen, the youth entered the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg, after having 
been imperfectly fitted at a school kept by a Mr, 
Maury, an Episcopal clergyman. He was a fine- 
looking boy; ruddy and healthy, with no bad habits, 
disposed to improve his mind, which was naturally 
inquisitive, and having the entrée into the good society 
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of the college town. Williamsburg was also the 
seat of government for the province, where were col- 
lected for a few months in the year the prominent men 
of Virginia, as members of the House of Burgesses. In 
this attractive town Jefferson spent seven years, — 
two in the college, studying the classics, history, and 
mathematics (for which he had an aptitude), and five 
in the law-office of George Wythe, — thus obtaining 
as good an education as was possible in those times. 
He amused himself by playing on a violin, dancing in 
gay society, riding fiery horses, and going to the races. 
Although he was far from rich, he had as much 
money as was good for him, and’’he turned it to 
good advantage, — laying the foundation of .an ad- 
mirable library. He cultivated the society of the 
brightest people. Among these were, John Page, after- 
wards governor of Virginia; Dr. Small, the professor 
of mathematics at the college, afterwards the friend 
of Darwin at Birmingham; Edmund Randolph, an 
historic Virginian ; Francis Fauquier, the lieutenant- 
governor of the province, said to be a fine scholar and 
elegant gentleman of the French school, who «intro- 
duced into Virginia the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Diderot —as well as high play at cards; George 
Wythe, a rising lawyer of great abilities ; John Burk, — 
the historian of Virginia ;.and lastly, Patrick Henry, — 
rough, jolly, and lazy.- From such associates, all dis- 
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tinguished sooner or later, Jefferson learned much of 
society, of life, and literature. At college, as in 
after-life, his forte was writing. Jefferson never, 
to his dying day, could make a speech. He could 
talk well ina small circle of admirers and friends, 
and he held the readiest pen in America, but he had 
no eloquence as a speaker, which, I think, is a gift 
like poetry, seldom to be acquired; and yet he was 
a great admirer of ‘eloquence, without envy and with- 
out any attempts at imitation. A constant reader, 
studious, reflective, inquisitive, lberal-minded, slightly 
visionary, in love with novelties and theories, the 
young man grew up,—a universal favorite, both for 
his accomplishments, and his almost feminine gentle- 
ness of temper, which made him averse to anything 
like personal quarrels. I do not read that he ever 
persisiently and cordially hated and abused but 
one man,—the greatest political genius this coun- 
try has ever known,—and hated even him rather 
from divergence of political views than from personal 
resentment. 

As Jefferson had no landed property sufficiently 
large to warrant his leading the life of a leisurely 
country gentleman,—the highest aspiration of a 
Virginian aristocrat in the period of entailed estates, 
—it was necessary for him to choose a profession, 
and only that of a lawyer could be thought of by 
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a free-thinking politician, for such he was from 
first to last. Indeed, politics ever have been the 
native air which Southern gentlemen have breathed 
for more than a century. Since political power, amid 
such social distinctions and inequalities as have ex- 
isted in the Southern States, necessarily has been 
confined to the small class, the Southern people have 
always been ruled by a few political leaders, — more 
influential and perhaps more accomplished than any 
corresponding class at the North. Certainly they 
have made more pretensions, being more independent 
in their circumstances, and many of them educated 
abroad, as are the leaders in South American States 
at the present day. The heir to ten*thousand or 
twenty thousand acres, with two hundred negroes, 
in the last century, naturally cultivated those senti- 
ments which were common to great landed proprietors 
in England, especially pride of birth. 

It is remarkable that Jefferson, with his surround- 
ings, should have been so early and so far advanced in 
his opinions about the rights of man and _ political 
equality; but then he was by birth only half. 
way between the poor whites and the patrician 
planters; moreover, he was steeped in the philosophy 
of Rousseau, having sentimental proclivities, and a 
leaning to humanitarian theories, both political and 


social. 
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Jefferson was admitted to the bar in 1767, after five 
years in Wythe’s office He commenced his practice 
at a favorable time for a lawyer, in a period of great 
financial] embarrassments on the part of the planters, 
arising from their extravagant and ostentatious way 
of living. They lived on their capital rather than on 
their earnings, and even their broad domains were 
nearly exhausted by the culture of tobacco, -- the 
chief staple of Virginia, which also had declined in 
value. It was almost impossible for an ordinary 
planter to make two ends meet, no matter how many 
acres he cultivated and how many slaves he pos- 
sessed; for he had inherited expensive tastes, a liking 
for big houses and costly furniture and blooded horses, 
and he knew not where to retrench. His pride pre- 
vented him from economy, since he was socially com- 
pelled to keep tavern for visitors and poor relations, 
without compensation. Hence, nearly all the planta- 
tions were heavily encumbered, whether great or small. 
The planter disdained manual labor, however poor he 
might be, and every year added to his debts. He lived 
in comparative idleness, amusing himself with horse- 
races, hunting, and other “manly sports,” such as 
became country gentlemen in the “olden time.” The 
real poverty ‘of Virginia was seen in the extreme: diffi- 
culty of raising troops for State or national defence in 
times. of greatest peril. The calls of patriotism were 
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not unheeded by the “chivalry” of the South: but 
what could patriotic gentlemen do when their estates 
were wasting away by litigation and unsuccessful 
farming ? 

It was amid such surroundings that Jefferson began 
his career. Although he could not make a speech, 
could hardly address a jury, he had sixty-eight caseg 
the first year of his practice, one hundred and fifteen 
the second, one hundred and ninety-eight the third. 
He was, doubtless, a good lawyer, but not a remark- 
able one, law business not being to his taste. When 
he had practised seven years in the general court his 
cases had dropped to twenty-nine, but his office busi- 
ness had increased so as to give him an income of 
£400 from his profession, and he received as much 
more from his estate, which had swelled to nearly two 
thousand acres. His industry, his temperance, his 
methodical ways, his frugality, and his legal research, 
had been well rewarded. While not a great lawyer, 
he must have been a studious one, for his legal learn- 
ing was a large element in his future success. At the 
age of thirty-one he was a prominent citizen, a good 
office lawyer, and a rising man, with the confidence 
and respect of every one who knew him, — and withal, 
exceedingly popular from his plain manners, his mod- 
est pretensions, and patriotic zeal. He was not then a 
particularly marked man, but was on the road to dis- 
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tinction, sinve a new field was open to him, -— that 
of politics. for which he had undoubted genius. The 
distracted state of the country, on the verge of war 
with Great Britain, called out his best energies While 
yet but a boy in college he became deeply interested 
in the murmurings of Virginia gentlemen against 
English misgovernment in the Colonies, and early 
became known as a vigorous’ thinker and writer with 
republican tendencies. William Wirt wrote of him 
that “he was a republican and a philanthropist from 
the earliest dawn of his character.” He entered upon 
the stormy scene of politics with remarkable zeal, 
and his great abilities for this arena were rapidly 
developed. 

Jefferson’s political career really dates frem 1769, 
when he entered the House of Burgesses as member 
for Albermarle County in the second year of his prac- 
tice as a lawyer, after a personal canvass of nearly 
every voter in the county, and supplying to the voters, 
as was the custom, an unlimited quantity of punch and 
lunch for three days. The Assembly was composed 
of about one hundred members, “ gentlemen” of course, 
among whom was Colonel George Washington. The 
Speaker was Peyton Randolph, a most courteous aris- 
tocrat, with great ability for the duties of a presiding 
officer. Among other prominent members were Mr. 
Pendleton, Colonel Bland, and Mr. Nicholas, leading 
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lawyers of the province. Mr. Jefferson, though still a 
young man, was put upon important committees, for 
he had a good business head, and was ready with his 
pen. 

In 1772 Mr. Jefferson married a rich widow, who 
brought him forty thousand acres and one hundred 
and thirty-five slaves, so that he now took his place 
among the wealthy planters, although, like Washing- 
ton, he was only a yeoman by birth. With increase 
of fortune he built “ Monticello,” on the site of “ Shad- 
well,” which had been burned. It was on the summit 
of a hill five hundred feet high, about three miles from 
Charlottesville; but it was only by twenty-five years’ 
ceaseless nursing and improvement that this mansion 
became the finest residence in Virginia, with its lawns, 
its flower-beds, its walks, and its groves, adorned with 
perhaps the finest private library m America. No 
wonder he loved this enchanting abode, where he led 
the life of a philosopher. 

But stirring events soon called him from this retreat. 
A British war vessel, in Narragansett Bay, in pursuit 
of a packet which had left Newport for Providence 
without permission, ran aground about seventeen miles 
from the latter town, and was burned by disguised 
Yankee citizens, indignant at the outrages which had 
been perpetrated by this armed schooner on American 
commerce. A reward of £500 was offered for the dis 
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covery of the perpetrators; and the English govern- 
ment, pronouncing this to be an act of high ‘treason, 
passed an ordinance that the persons implicated in the 
act should be transported to England for trial. This 
decree struck at the root of American liberties, and 
aroused an indignation which reached the Virginian 
legislature, then assembled at Williamsburg. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the affair, com- 
posed of Peyton Randolph, R. C. Nicholas, Richard 
Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, 
Patrick Henry, and Thomas Jefferson, — all now. his- 
toric names, — mostly lawyers, but representatives of 
the prominent families of Virginia and leaders of the 
Assembly. Indignant Resolutions were offered, and 
copies were sent to the various Colonial legislatures. 
This is the first notice of Jefferson in his political 
career. 
In 1773, with Patrick Henry and some others, Jeffer- 
son eriginated the Committee of Correspondence, which 
was the beginning of the intimate relations in common 
political interest among the Colonies. In 1774 the 
House of Burgesses was twice dissolved by the royal 
governor, and Jefferson was a member of the conven- 
tion to choose delegates to the first Continental Con- 
gress ; while in the same year he published a “ Summary 
View of the Rights of British America,’”—a strong 
plea for the right to resist English taxation. 
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In 1775 we find Jefferson a member of the Colonial 
Convention at which Patrick Henry, also a member, 
made the renowned war speech: “Give me liberty, or 
give me death.” Those burning words of the Virginia 
orator penetrated the heart of every farmer in Massa- 
chusetts, as they did the souls of the Southern 
planters. In a few months the royal government 
ceased to exist in Virginia, the governor, Dunmore, 
having retreated to a man-of-war, and Jefferson had 
become a member of the Continental Congress at its 
second session in Philadelphia, with the reputation of 
being one of the best political writers of the day, and 
an ardent patriot with very radical opinions. 

Even then hopes had not entirely vanished of a 
reconciliation with Great Britain, but before the close 
of the year the introduction of German mercenaries 
to put down the growing insurrection satisfied every- 
body that there was nothing left to the Colonies 
but to fight, or tamely submit to royal tyranny. 
Preparations for military resistance were now made 
everywhere, especially in Massachusetts, and in Vir- 
ginia, where Jefferson, who had been obliged by 
domestic afflictions to leave Congress in December, 
was most active in raising money for defence, and in 
inspiring the legislature to set up a State government. 
When Jefferson again took his seat in Congress, May 
13, 1776, he was put upon the committee to draft 
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a Declaration of Independence, composed, as already 
noted, of John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, and Robert R. Livingston, besides himself. To 
him, however, was intrusted by the committee the 
labor and the honor of penning the draft, which was 
adopted with trifling revision. He was always very 
proud of this famous document, and it was certainly 
effective. Among the ordinary people of America he 
is, perhaps, better known for this rather rhetorical 
piece of composition than for all his other writings 
put together. It was one of those happy hits of 
genius which make a man immortal, — owing, how- 
ever, no small measure of its fame to the historic im- 
portance of the occasion that called it forth. It was 
publicly read on every Fourth-of-July celebration for a 
hundred years. It embodied the sentiments of a great 
people not disposed to criticism, but ready to interpret 
in a generous spirit; it had, at the time, a most stimu- 
lating effect at home, and in Europe was a revelation 
of the truth about the feeling in America. 

From the 4th of July, 1776, Thomas Jefferson be- 
came.one of the most prominent figures identified 
with American Independence, by reason of his. patri- 
otism, his abilities, and advanced views of political 
principles, though as inferior to Hamilton in original 
and comprehensive genius as he was superior to him 
in the arts and foresight of a political leader. He 
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better understood the people than did his great polit- 
ical rival, and more warmly sympathized with their 
conditions and aspirations. He became a typical 
American politician, not by force of public speak- 
ing, but by dexterity in the formation and manage- 
ment of a party. . Both Patrick Henry and John 
Adams were immeasurably more eloquent than he, 
but neither touched the springs of the American heart 
like this quiet, modest, peace-loving, far-sighted politi- 
cian, since he, more than any other man of the Revo- 
lutionary period, was jealous of aristocratic power. 
Hamilton, Jay, Gouverneur Morris, were aristocrats 
who admired the English Constitution, and would 
have established a more vigorous central government. 
Jefferson was jealous of central power in the hands 
of aristocrats. So indeed was Patrick Henry, whose 
outbursts of eloquence thrilled all audiences alike, - 
the greatest natural orator this country has produced, 
if Henry Clay may be excepted; but he was imprac- 
tical, and would not even endorse the Constitution 
which was afterwards adopted, as not guarding suf- 
ficiently what were called natural rights and the 
independence of the States. This ultimately led to 
an alienation between these great men, and to the 
disparagement of Henry by Jefferson as a lawyer 
and statesman, when he was the most admired and 
popular man in Virginia,-and “had only to say ‘Let 
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this be law, and it was law,— when he ruled by his’ 
_ magical eloquence the majority of the Assembly, and 
when his edicts were registered by that body with 
less opposition than that of the Grand Monarque 
himself from his subservient parliaments.” Had he 
shown any fitness for military life, Patrick Henry 
would doubtless have been intrusted with an impor- 
tant command; but, like Jefferson, his talents were 
confined to civic affairs alone. Moreover, it is said 
that he was lazy and fond of leisure, and that it was 
only when he was roused by powerful passions or a 
great occasion that his extraordinary powers bore all 
before him in an irresistible torrent, as did the. elo- 
quence of Mirabeau in the National Convention. 

Contemplative men of studious habits and a philo- 
sophical east of mind are apt to underrate the genius 
which sways a popular assembly. Hence, Jefferson 
thought Henry superficial. But in spite of the de- 
fects of his early education, Henry’s attainments 
were considerable,,and the profoundest lawyers, like 
Wirt, Nicholas, and Jay, acknowledged his great for- 
ensic ability. Washington always held him in great 
esteem and affection ; and certainly had Henry been 
a shallow lawyer, Washington, whose judgment of 
men was notably good, would not have offered him 
the post of Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, —- 
although, as Jefferson sneeringly said, “he knew If 
would be refused.” 
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Jefferson declined a re-election to the third Con. 
tinental Congress, and in September, 1776, retired to 
his farm, but only for a short time, since in October 
we find him in the Virginia House of Delegates, and 
chairman of the most important committees, espe- 
cially that on the revision of the laws of the State. 
His work in the State legislature was more important 
thans in Congress, since it was mainly through his 
influence that entails were swept away, and even the 
law of primogeniture. Instead of an aristocracy of 
birth and wealth, he would build up one of virtue 
and talent. He also assaulted State support of the 
Episcopal Church — which was in Virginia “the Es- 
tablished Church” — as an engine of spiritual tyranny, 
and took great interest in all matters of education, 
formulating a system of common schools, which, 
however, was never put into practice. He was also 
opposed to slavery, having the conviction that the 
day would come when the negroes would be emanci- 
pated. He had before this tried to induce the Vir- 
ginia law-makers to legalize manumission, and in 
1778 succeeded in having them forbid importation 
of slaves. Dr. James Schouler’s (1893) * Life of Jef- 
ferson” says that the mitigation and final abolish- 
ment of slavery were among his dearest ambitions, and 
adduces in illustration the failure of his plan in 1784 


for organizing the Western territories because it pro 
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vided for free States south as well as north of the 
Ohio River, and also his successful efforts as Presi- 
dent to get Congress to abolish slave importation in 
1806-7. His warnings as to what must happen if 
emancipation were not in some way provided for are 
familiar, as fulfilled prophecy. 

After two years at State law-making Jefferson suc- 
ceeded Patrick Henry as governor of Virginia, in the 
summer of 1779. But although his administration 
was popular, it was not marked as pre-eminently able. 
He had no military abilities for such a crisis in 
American affairs, nor even remarkable executive 
talent. He-was a man of thought ratber than of 
action. His happiest hours were spent in his library. 
He did not succeed in arousing the militia when the 
English were already marching to the seat of govern- 
ment, and when the Cherokee Indians were threaten- 
ing hostilities on the southwestern border. Nor did 
he escape the censure of members of the legislature, 
which greatly annoyed and embittered him, so that 
he seriously thought of retiring from public life. 

In 1782, on the death of his wife, whom he tenderly 
loved, we find him again for a short time in Congress, 
which appointed hiu in 1784, as additional agent to 
France with Frankiin and Adams to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties. On the return of Franklin he was 


accredited sole minister to France, to succeed that 
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great diplomatist. He remained in France five years, 
much enamoured with French society, as was Frank- 
lin, in spite of his republican sentiments. He hailed, 
with all the transport his calm nature would allow, 
the French Revolution, and was ever after a warm 
friend to France until the Genet affair, when his 
eyes were partially opened to French intrigues and 
French arrogance. But the principles which the 
early apostles of revolution advocated were always 
near his heart. These he never repudiated. It was 
only the excesses of the Revolution which filled him 
with distrust. 

In regard to the Revolution on the whole, he took 
issue with Adams, Hamilton, Jay, and Morris, and 
with the sober judgment of the New England patriots. 
England he detested from first to last, and could see 
no good in her institutions, whether social, political, 
or religious. He hated the Established Church even 
more than royalty, as the nurse of both superstition 
and spiritual tyranny. Even the Dissenters were not 
liberal enough for him. He would have abolished 
if he could, all religious denominations and organiza- 
tions. Above all things he despised the etiquette 
and pomp of the English Court, as relics of medixval 
feudalism. To him there was nothing saered in the 
person or majesty of a king, who might be an idiot or 
a tyrant. He somewhere remarks that in all Europe 
not one king in twenty has ordinary intelligence. 
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With such views, he was a favorite with the savants 
of the French Revolution, as much because they were 
semi-infidels as because they were opposed to feudal 
institutions. The great points of diplomacy had al- 
ready been settled by Franklin, and he had not much 
to do in France, although his talents as a diplomatist 
were exceptional, owing to his coolness, his sagacity, 
his learning, and his genial nature. There was nothing 
austere about him, as. there was in Adams. His man- 
ners, though simple, were courteons and gentlemanly. 
He was diligent in business, and was accessible to 
everybody. No American was more likely to suc- 
cessfully follow Franklin than he, from his desire to 
avoid broils, and the pacific turn of his mind. In this 
respect he was much better fitted to deal with the 
Count de Vergennes than was John Adams, whose 
suspicious and impetuous temper was always getting 
him into trouble, not merely with the French govern- 
ment, but with his associates. 

And yet Adams; doubtless penetrated the ulterior 
designs of France with more sagacity than either 
Franklin or Jefferson. They now appear, from the 
coneurrent views of historians, to have been to cripple 
England rather than to help America. It cannot be 
denied, that the French government rendered timely 
and essential aid to the United States in their struggle 
with Great Britain. for which Americans shculd be 
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grateful, whatever motives may have actuated it. 
Possibly Franklin, a perfect man of the world as well 
as an adroit diplomatist, saw that the French Gov- ~ 
ernment was not entirely disinterested* but he wisely 
held his tongue, and gave no offence, feeling that half 
a loaf was better than no loaf at all; but Adams 
could not hold his tongue for any length of time, 
and gave vent to his feelings; so that in his mission 
he was continually snubbed, and contrived to get 
himself hated both by Vergennes and Franklin. 
“He split his beetle when he should have splitted 
the log.” He was honest and upright to an extraor- 
dinary degree; but a diplomatist Should have tact, 
discretion, and prudence. Nor is it necessary that he 
should le. Jefferson, like Franklin, had tact and 
discretion. It really mattered nothing in the final 
result, even if Vergennes had in view only the inter- 
ests of France: it is enough that he did assist the 
Americans. to some extent. Adams was a grumbler, 
and looked at the motives of the act rather than the 
act itself, and was disposed to forget the obhgation 
altogether, because it was conferred from other views 
than pure generosity. Moreover, it is gratefully re- 
membered that many persons in France, like La 
Fayette, were generous and magnanimous toward 
Americans, through genuine sympathy with a people 
struggling for liberty. 
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In reference to the service that Jefferson rendered 
to his coun‘ry as minister to France we notice his per- 
sistent efforts to suppress the piracy of the Barbary 
States on the Mediterranean. Although he loved 
peace he preferred to wage an aggressive war on these 
pirates rather than to submit to their insults and rob- 
beries, as most of the European States did by giving 
them tribute. But the new American Confederation 
was too weak financially to support his views, and the 
piracy and tribute continued antii Captain Decatur 
bombarded Tripoli-and chastised Algiers, during Jeffer- 
son’s presidency, 1803-4. As minister, Jefferson also 
attempted to remove the shackles on American trade; 
‘which, however, did not meet the approval of the 
Morrises and other protectionists and monopolists in 
the tobacco trade 

But it was by his unofficial labors at this time 
that Jefferson benefited his country more than by 
his official acts as a negotiator. These labors were 
great, and took up most of his time; they included 
sending information to his countrymen of all that was 
going on of importance in the realms of science, art, 
and literature, giving advice and assistance to the 
unfortunate, sending seeds and machines and new 
inventions to America, and acquainting himself with 
all improvements in agriculture, especially in the cul- 
ture of rice. He travelled extensively in most of the 
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countries of Europe, always with his eyes open to 
learn something useful, one result of which was to 
deepen his disgust with the institutions of the Old 
World, and increase his admiration for those of his 
own country. He doubtless attached too much im- 
portance to the political systems of Europe in pro- 
ducing the degradation he saw among the various 
peoples, even as he too impulsively considered repub-' 
licanism the source of all good in governments. He 
was on pleasant terms with the different diplomatic 
corps, and lived in the easy and profuse style of Vir- 
ginia planters, — giving few grand dinners, but dis- 
pensing a generous hospitality to French visitors as 
well as to all Americans who called on him. The 
letters he wrote were innumerable. No public man 
ever left to posterity more of the results of his obser- 
vations and thought. Interesting himself in every- 
thing and everybody, and freely communicating his 
ideas in correspondence, he had a wide influence while 
living, and his ideas have been suggestive and fruitful 
to thoughtful students of the public interest ever 
since. 

After five years’ residence in France, he returned 
home, a much more intelligent and cultivated man 
than when he arrived in Paris, which never lost its 
charm for him, in spite of its political convulsions, 
its irreligion, and its social inequality. He came back 
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to Monticello as on a visit only, expecting to return te 
his post. But another destiny awaited him. Wash: 
ington required his services in the first Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs, —a part for which 
his diplomatic career had admirably qualified him. 
as well as his general abilities. 

The seat of government was then at New York 
and Jefferson occupied a house in Maiden Lane, while 
Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, lived in Pine 
street Jefferson’s salary was $3,500 a year, five hun- 
dred more than Hamilton received; but it is not to be 
supposed that either lived on his official income The 
population of the city was then but thirty-five thou- 
sand, and only a few families — at the head of which 
were the Schuylers, the Livingstons, the Van Rens- 
selaers, and the Morrises — constituted what is called 
“ Society,” which was much more ceremonious than 
at the present day, and more exclusive. All the 
great officers of the new government were aristocratic 
and stately, even inaccessible, except Jefferson; and 
many of the fashions, titles, and ceremonies of Euro- 
pean courts were kept up. The factotum of the 
President signed himself as “Steward of the House- 
hold,” while Washington himself rode to church in a 
coach and six, attended by outriders. Great function- 
aries were called “ Most Honorable,’ and their wives 
were addressed as “Lady” So-and-So. The most 
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confidential ministers dared not assume any famil- 
iarity with the President. He was not addressed as 
« Mr. President,” but as “Your Excellency,” and even 
that title was too democratic fcr the taste of John 
Adams, who thought it Jowered the president to the 
level of a governor of Bermuda, or one of his own 
secretaries. 

Only four men constituted the Cabinet of Wash. 
ington; but the public business was inconsiderable 
compared with these times, and Jefferson in the State 
Department had only four clerks under him. Still; he 
was a very busy man, as many questions of impor- 
tance had to be settled. “We are in a wilderness 
without a footstep to guide us,” wrote Madison to 
Jefferson in reference to Congress. And it applied ta 
the executive government as well as to Congress. 
Neither the Executive nor the Legislature had pre- 
cedents to guide them, and everything was in a tangle , 
there was scarcely any money in the country, and still 
less in the treasury. Even the President, one of the 
richest men in the country, if not the richest, had to 
raise money at two per cent a month to enable his 
“steward of the household” to pay his grocer’s bills, 
—and all the members of ‘his Cabinet had to sacrifice 
their private interests In accepting their new positions. 

The head of a department was not so great a per- 
sonage, in reality, as at the present day, and yet very 
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few men were capable of performing the duties of 
their position Probably Alexander Hamilton was the 
only man in the country then fit to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Jefferson the only man available to be 
Seeretary of State, since Adams was in the vice-presi- 
dential chair, and these two men Washington was 
obliged to retain, in spite of their mutual! hostilities 
and total disagreement on almost every subject. pre- 
sented to their consideration. In nothing were the 
patience, the patriotism, and the magnanimity of 
Washington more apparent than in his treatment of 
these two rival statesmen, perpetually striving to con- 
ciliate them, hopelessly attempting to mix oil with 
water, —the one an aristocratic financier, who saw 
national prosperity in banks and money and central 
power; the other a democratic land-owner, who looked 
upon agriculture as the highest interest, and universal 
suffrage as the only safe policy fora republic. Between 
the theories of these rivals, Washington had to steer 
the ship of state, originating nothing himself, yet sin- 
sularly clear in his judgment both of men and meas- 
ures. He was governed equally by the advice of both, 
since they worked in different spheres, and were not 
rivals in the sense that Burr and Jefferson were, — 
that is, leaders in the same party and competitors for 
the same office. 

In regard to the labors and services of Jefferson in 
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the Department of State, he was cautious, conciliatory, 
and peace-loving, “neither a fanatic nor an enthusiast,” 
enlightened by twenty-five years of discussion on the 
principles of law and government, and a practical busi- 
ness man It required all his tact to prevent entan- 
gling foreign alliances, and getting into hot water with 
both France and England; for neither power had any 
respect for the new commonwealth, and each seemed 
inclined to take all the advantage it could of Ameri- 
can weakness and inexperience. They were constantly 
guilty of such offences as the impressment of our sea- 
men, paper blockades, haughty dictation, and insolent 
treatment of our envoys, having an eye all the while to 
the future dismemberment of the States, and the rich 
slices of territory both were likely to acquire in the 
South and West. At that time there was no navy, no 
army to speak of, and no surplus revenue | There 
were irritating questions to be settled with England 
about boundaries, and the occupation of military posts 
which she had agreed to evacuate. There were British 
intrigues with Indians in the interior to make disturb- 
ance, while on the borders the fur-trade and fisheries 
were unsettled. There were debts to be paid from 
American to English merchants, which were disputed, 
and treaties to be made, involving all the unsettled 
principles of political economy, as insoluble apparently 
to-day as they were one -hundred years ago, There 
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were unjust restrictions on American commerce of the 
most irritating nature, for American vessels were still 
excluded from West India ports, and only such pro- 
-ducts were admitted as could not be dispensed with. 
Such articles as whale oil, salt fish, salt provisions, 
and grain itself, could not be exported to any town 
in England In France a new spirit seemed to ani- 
mate the government against America, a disposition to 
seize everything that was possible, and to dictate in 
matters with which they had no concern,— even in 
relation to our own internal affairs, as in the instruc- 
tions furnished to Genet, whose unscrupulous audacity 
and meddling intrigues at last exhausted the patience 
of both Washington and Jefferson. 

But the most important thing that happened, of his- 
torical interest, when Jefferson was Secretary of State, 
was the origination of the Republican, or Democratic 
party, as it was afterwards called, in opposition to the 
Federal party, led by Hamilton, Jay, and Gouverneur 
Morris. Of this new party Jefferson was the undis- 
puted founder and life. He fancied he saw in the 
measures of the Federal leaders a systematic attempt 
to assimilate American institutions, as far as possible, 
to those of Great Britain He looked upon Hamilton 
as a royalist at heart, and upon his bank, with other 
financial arrangements, only as an engine to control 
votes and centralize power at the expense of the 
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States. He entered into the arena of controversial 
politics, wrote for the newspapers, appealed to dem- 
ocratic passions, and set in motion a net-work of 
party machinery to influence the votes of the people, 
foreseeing the future triumph of his principles. He 
pulled political wires with as much adroitness and 
effect as Van Buren in after-times, so that the states- 
man was lost in the politician. 

But Jefferson was not a vulgar, a selfish, or a schem- 
ing politician. Though ambitious for the presidency, in 
his heart he preferred the quiet of Monticello to any 
elevation to which the people could raise him. What 
he desired supremely was the triumph of democratic 
principles, since he saw in this triumph the welfare 
of the country,—the interests of the many against 
the ascendency of the few, —the real reign of the 
people, instead of the reign of an aristocracy of money 
or birth. Believing that the people knew, or ought 
to know, their own interests, he was willing to intrust 
them with unlimited political power. The Federal- 
ist leaders saw in the ascendency of the people the 
triumphs of demagogy, the ignoring of experience 
in government, the reign of passions, unenlightened 
measures leading to financial and political ruin, and 
would therefore restrict the privilege, or, as some 
would say, the right, of suffrage. 

In such a war of principles the most bitter ani- 
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mosities were to be expected, and there has’ never 
been a time when such fierce party contests disgraced 
the country as at the close of Washington’s adminis- 
tration, if we except the animosities attending the 
election of General Jackson. It was really a war 
between aristocrats and plebeians, as in ancient Rome: 
and, as at Rome, every succeeding battle ended in the 
increase of power among the democracy. At the close 
of the administration of President Adams the Federal 
party was destroyed forever It is useless to specu- 
late as to which party was in the right. Probably 
both parties were right in some things, and wrong in 
others. The worth of a strong government in critical 
times has been proved by the wholesome action of 
such an autocrat as Jackson in the Nullification 
troubles with South Carolina, and the successtul 
maintenance of the Union by the power-assuming | 
Congress during the Rebellion; while Jackson’s au- 
tocracy in general, and the centralizing tendency of 
Congressional legislation since 1865, are instances of 
the complications lkely to arise from too strong a 
government in a country where the people are the 
final source of power. The value of universal suf- 
frage — the logical result of Jefferson’s views of gov- 
ernment—is still an open question, especially in 
cities. But whether good or bad in its ultimate 
results, the victory was decisive on the part of the 
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democracy, whose main principle of “popular sov- 
ereignty ” has become the established law of the land, 
and will probably continue to rule as long as American 
institutions last. 

The questions since opened have been in regard to 
slavery, —in ways which Jefferson never dreamed of, 
—.the comparative power of the North and South, 
matters of finance, tariffs, and internal improvements, 
involving the deepest problems, of political economy, 
education, and constitutional law; and as time moves 
on, new questions will arise to puzzle the profoundest 
intellects ; but the question of the ascendency of the 
people is settled beyond all human ealeulations. And 
it is in this matter especially that Jefferson left his 
mark on the institutions of his country,— as the 
champion of democracy, rather than as the champion 
_of the abstract rights of man which he and Patrick 
Henry and Samuel Adams had asserted, in oppo- 
sition to the tyranny of Great Britain in her treatment 
of the Colonies. And here he went beyond. Puritan 
New England, which sought the ascendency of the 
wisest and the best, when the aristocracy of imtellect 
and virtue should bear sway instead of the unenlight- 
ened masses. Historians talk about the aristocracy 
of the Southern planters, but this was an offshoot of 
the aristocracy of feudalism, — the dominion of favored 
slasses over the enslaved, the poor, and the miserabie, 
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New England aristocracy was the rule of the wisest 
and the best, extending to the remotest hamlets, in 
which the people discussed the elemental principles 
of Magna Charta and the liberties of Saxon yeomen. 
This was the aristocracy which had for its defenders 
such men as the Adamses, the Shermans, and the 
Langdons,— something new in the history of goy- 
ernments and empires, which was really subverted by 
the doctrines of Rousseau and the leaders of the 
French Revolution, whom Jefferson admired and 
followed. 

Jefferson, however, practically believed in the aris- 
tocracy of mind, and gave his preference to men of 
learning and refinement, rather than men of wealth 
and rank.’ He was a democrat only in the recogni- 
tion of the people as the source of future political 
power, and hence in the belief of the ultimate triumph 
of the Democratic party, which it was his work to 
organize and lead. Foreseeing how dangerous the 
triumph of a vulgar and ignorant mob would be, he 
tried to provide for educating the people, on the same 
principle that we would to-day educate the colored 
race. The great hobby of his life was education. He 
thns spent the best part of his latter years in founding 
and directing the University of Virginia, including a 
plan for popular education as well. To ail schemes 
of education he lent a willing ear. but it was the last 
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thing which aristocratic Southern planters desired, — 
the elevation of the poor whites, or political equality. 
Though a planter, Jefferson was more in sympathy 
with New England ideas, as to the intellectual im- 
provement of the people and its relation to univer- 
sal suffrage, than with the Southern gentlemen with 
whom he associated. Hamilton did not so much care 
for the education of the people as he did for the 
ascendency of those who were already educated, espe- 
cially if wealthy. Property, in his eyes, had great 
consideration, as with all the influential magnates of 
the North. Jefferson thought more of men than 
of their surroundings, and thus became popular with 
ordinary people in a lower stratum of social life. 
Hamilton was popular only with the rich, the learned, 
and the powerful, and stood no chance in the race with 
Jefferson for, popular favor, wherever universal suf- 
frage was established, any more than did John Adams 
whose ideas concerning social distinctions, and the as- 
cendency of learning and virtue in matters of govern- 
ment, were decidedly aristocratic. 

It is hard to say whether Jefferson or Hamilton 
was the wiser in his political theories, nor ‘is it cer 
tain which was the more astute and far-reaching in 
his calculations as to the future ascendency of politi- 
. cal parties. Down to the Civil War the Democrats 
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Republican party —lineal descendant of the Federals, 
through the Whigs— have borne sway until within 
very recent years; when there has developed a strong 
reaction against the centralizing tendency compacted 
by the rallying of the people about the government 
to resist disunion in 1860-65, 

Jefferson became Vice-President on the final retire- 
ment of Washington to private life in 1797, when 
Adams was made President. The vice-presidency was 
a position of dignity rather than of power, and not sc 
much desired by ambitious men as the office of gov- 
ernor in a great State. What took place of importance 
in the political field during the presidency of Adams 
‘has already been treated. As Vice-President, Jefferson 
had but little to do officially, but he was as busy as 
ever with his pen, and in pulling political wires, — espe- 
cially in doing all he. could to obstruct legislation along 
the lines laid down by the Federal leaders. Of course, 
like other leaders, he was aiming at the presidency, 
andI think he was the only man in our history who 
ever reached this high office by persistent personal 
efforts to secure it. Burr failed, in spite of his great 
abilities, as well as Hamilton, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, 
Webster. Douglas, Seward, and Blaine. All the later 
presidents have been men who when nominated as 
candidates for the presidency were comparatively un- 
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selected not for abilities, but as the most “available” 
candidates; although some of them proved to be 
men of greater talent and fitness than was generally 
supposed. The people accepted them, but did not 
select them, any more than Saul and David were 
chosen by the people of Israel. Political leaders 
selected them for party purposes, and rather because 
they were unknown than because they were known ; 
while greater men, who had the national eye upon 
them for services and abilities, had created too many 
enemies, secret or open, for successful competition, 
An English member of Parliament, of transcendent 
talent, if superior to all other members for eloquence, 
wisdom, and tact, is pretty certain of climbing to the 
premiership, like Canning, Peel, Disraeli, and Glad- 
stone. Probably no American, for a long time to-come, 
can reasonably hope to reach the presideney because 
he has ambitiously and persistently. labored for it, 
whatever may be his merits or services. In a country 
of wide extent like the United States, where the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the States in Congress are 
the real rulers, perhaps this is well. 

But even Jefferson did not inordinately seek or desire 
the presidency. The office quite as earnestly sought 
him, as the most popular man in the country, who had 
proved himself to be a man of great abilities in the 
various positions he had previously filled, and as honest | 
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as he was patriotic. He had few personal enemies. 
- His enemies were the leaders of the Federal party, if 
we except Aaron Burr, in whose honesty few believed. 
The les which the bitter and hostile Federalists told 
about Jefferson were lost on the great majority of the 
people, who believed in him. 

Jefferson was inaugurated as president in 1801, and 
selected an able Cabinet, with his friend and disciple 
James Madison as Secretary of State, and Albert Gal- 
latin, an experienced financier, a Swiss by birth, as 
Secretary of the Treasury. He at once made impor- 
tant changes in all matters of etiquette and forms, 
introducing greater simplicity, abolishing levees, titles, 
and state ceremonials, and making himself more acces- 
sible to the people. His hospitality was greater than 
that of any preceding or succeeding president. He 
lived in the White House more like a Virginian 
planter than a great public functionary, wearing plain 
clothes, and receiving foreign ministers without the 
usual formalities, much to their chagrin. He also 
prevailed on Congress to reduce the army and navy, 
retaining a force only large enough to maintain law 
and order. He set the example of removing impor- 
tant officers hostile to his administration, although he 
did not make sweeping changes, as did General Jack- 
son afterward, on the avowed ground that “spoils 
belong to victors,” — thus increasing the bitterness 
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The most important act of Jefferson’s administra- 
tion was the purchase of Louisiana from France for 
fifteen millions of dollars. Bonaparte had intended, 
after that great territory had been ceded to him by 
Spain, to make a military colony at New Orleans, and 
thus control the Mississippi and its branches; but as 
he wanted money, and as his ambition centred in Euro- 
pean conquests, he was easily won over by the Amer- 
ican diplomatists to forego the possession of that 
territory, the importance of which he probably did not 
appreciate, and it became a part of the United States. 
James Monroe and Robert Livingston closed the bar- 
gain with the First Consul, and were promptly sus- 
tained by the administration, although they had 
really exceeded their instructions. Bonaparte is re- 
ported to have said of this transaction: “This acces- 
sion of territory strengthens forever the power of the 
United States. I have given to England a maritime 
rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.” 

By this purchase, which Jefferson had much at 
heart, the United States secured, not only millions of 
square miles of territory, but the control of the Gulf 
of Mexico. This fortunate acquisition prevented those 
entangling disputes and. hostilities which would have 
taken place whether Spain or France owned Louisiana. 
Doubtless, Jefferson laid himself open to censure from 
the Federalists for assuming unconstitutional powers 
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in this purchase, but the greatness of the service 
more than balanced the irregularity, and the ridicule 
and abuse from his political enemies fell harmless. 
No one can question that his prompt action, whether 
technically legal or illegal, was both wise and neces- 
sary; ib practically gave to the United States the 
undisputed possession of the vast territory between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. Moreover, 
the President’s enlightened encouragement of the ex- 
plorations of Lewis and Clarke’s expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, led to the 
ultimate occupancy of California and the west coast 
itself. 

The next event of national interest connected with 
the administration of Jefferson in his long term of 
eight years (for he was re-elected president, and began 
his second term in 1805), was the enterprise of Aaron 
Burr, with a view of establishing a monarchy in 
Mexico. It was fortunately defeated, and the disap- 
pointed and ambitious politician narrowly escaped 
being convicted of high treason. He was saved only 
by the unaccountable intrigues of the Federalists at a 
time of intense, party warfare. Jefferson would have 
punished this unscrupulous intriguer if he could; but 
Burr was defended by counsel of extraordinary ability, 
— chiefly Federalist lawyers, at the head of whom was 
Luther Martin of Maryland, probably the best lawyer 
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in the country, notwithstanding his dissipated habits. 
Martin was one of those few drinking men whose 
brains are not clouded ‘by liquor. He could argue a 
case after having drunk brandy enough to intoxicate 
any ordinary man, and be the brighter for it, Burr 
also brought to bear the resources of his own extra- 
ordiary intellect, by way of quiet suggestions to his 
counsel. 

This remarkable man was born at Newark, N. J., in 
1756, and was the son of the Rev: Aaron Burr, president 
of Princeton College. He was a grandson of the cele- 
brated Jonathan Edwards, the most original and pow- 
erful metaphysical intellect known to the religious 
history of this country, who confirmed Calvinism as 
the creed of New England Puritans. The young 
Burr, on the death of his father and grandfather, in- 
herited what was then considered as a fortune, and 
was graduated at Princeton in 1772, with no enviable 
reputation, being noted for his idleness and habits 
bordering on dissipation. He was a handsome and 
sprightly young man of sixteen, a favorite with women 
of all ages. He made choice of the profession of law, 
and commenced the study under Tappan Reeve of 
Elizabethtown. After the battle of Bunker Hill he 
entered the army at Boston, but, tired of inactivity, 
joined Arnold’s expedition to Quebec, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery. l-health com. 
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pelled him to leave the army after four years service, — 
the youngest colonel in the army - He was no admirer 
of Washington, regarding him as “a farmer and In- 
dian-fighter rather than a soldier.” He favored the 
cabal against him, headed by Gates and Conway. 
Washington, while ready to acknowledge Burr’s: mili- 
tary abilities, always distrusted him, and withheld 
from him the rank of brigadier. 

On leaving the army, at the age of twenty-three, 
Burr resumed his studies of the law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Albany bar after brief | preparation. 
Conscious. of his talents. he soon after settled in New 
York, and enjoyed a lucrative practice, the rival of 
Alexander Hamilton, being employed with him on all 
important cases He had married, in 1782, the widow 
of an English officer, a Mrs. Provost, a lady older than 
he, — with uncommon accomplishments. In 1784 he 
was chosen a member of the New York Legislature, 
and was on intimate terms with the Clintons, the 
Livingstons, the Van Rennselaers, and the Schuylers. 
In 1789 he was made Attorney-General of the State 
during the administration of Governor George Clinton. 
His popularity was as great as were his talents, and in 
1791 he was elected to the United States Senate over 
General Philip Schuyler, and became the leader of the 
Republican party, with increasing popularity and in- 
fluence. In 1796 he was a presidential candidate, and 
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in 1800, being again a candidate for the presidency, 
he received seventy-three votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, — the same number that were cast for 
Jefferson. He would, doubtless, have been elected 
president but for the efforts-of Hamilton, who threw 
his influence in favor of Jefferson, Democrat as he 
was, as the safer man of the two. Burr never forgave 
his rival at the bar for this, and henceforward the 
deepest enmity rankled in his soul for the great 
Federalist leader. 

As Vice-President, Burr was marked for his polit- 
ical intrigues, and incurred the distrust if not the 
hostility of Jefferson, who neglected Burr’s friends 
and bestowed political favors on his enemies. Dis- 
gusted with the inactivity to which his office doomed 
him, Burr pulled every wire to be elected governor of 
New York; but the opposition of the great Democratic 
families caused his defeat, which was soon followed by 
his assassination of Hamilton, called a duel. Univer- 
sal execration for this hideous crime drove him for a 
time from New York, although he was still Vice- 
President. But his political career was ended, al- 
though his ambition was undiminished. 

- Then, seeing that his influence in the Eastern and 
Middle States was hopelessly lost, Burr looked for a 
theatre of new cabals, and turned his eyes to the West, 
opened to public view by the purchase of Louisiana 
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In the preparation of his plans he went first to 
New Orleans, then a French settlement, where he was 
ionized, returning by way of Nashville, Frankfort, 
Lexington, and St. Louis. At the latter post he found 
General Wilkinson, to whom he communicated his 
scheme of founding an empire in the West, —a most 
desperate undertaking. On an island of the Ohio, 
near Marietta, he visited its owner, called Blenner- 
hasset, a restless and worthless Irishman, whom he 
induced to follow his fortunes. 

The adventurers contracted for fifteen boats and 
enlisted quite a number of people to descend the 
Mississippi and make New Orleans their rallying- 
point, supposing that the Western population were 
dissatisfied with the government and were ready to 
secede and establish a new republic, or empire, to 
include Mexico; also relying on the aid of General 
Wilkinson at St. Louis. But they miscalculated: Wil- 
kinson was true to his colors; the pecple whom they 
had seduced gradually dropped off; the territorial 
magistrates became suspicious and alarmed, and the 
governor of the Territory communicated his fears to 
the President, who at once issued a proclamation to 
arrest the supposed conspirators, who had fled when 
their enterprise had failed. 

Burr was seized near Natchez, and was tried for 
conspiracy; but the trial came to nothing. He con- 
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trived to escape in the night, but was again arrested in 
Alabama, and sent to Richmond to be tried for treason, 
As has been said, he was acquitted, by a jury of which 
John Randolph was foreman, with the sympathy of 
all the women, of whom he-was a favorite to the day 
of his death. The trial lasted six months, and Jef- 
fergon did all he could to convict him, with the assis- 
tance of William Wirt, just rising into notice. 
Although acquitted, Burr was a ruined man. His 
day of receptions and popularity was over. His sad 
but splendid career came to an inglorious close. 
Feeling unsafe in his own country, he wandered 
abroad, at times treated with great distinction wher- 
ever he went, but always arousing suspicions. He was 
obliged to leave England, and wandered as a fugitive 
from country to country, without money or real 
friends. At Paris and London he suffered. extreme 
poverty, although admired in society. At last he 
returned to New York, utterly destitute, and resumed 
the practice of the law, but was without social position 
and generally avoided. He succeeded in 1832 in 
winning the hand of a wealthy widow, but he spent 
her money so freely that she left him. After the 
separation he supported himself with great difficulty, 
but retained his elegant manner and fascinating con- 
versation, until he died in the house of a lady friend 
in 1836, and was buried at Princeton by the side of 


his father and grandfather. 
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Our history narrates no fall from an exalted posi- 
tion more melancholy, or more richly deserved, than 
his. Without being dissipated, he was a bad and un- 
principled man from the start’ He might have been 
the pride of his country, like Hamilton and Jefferson, 
being the equal of both in abilities, and at one time 
in popularity. The school-books have given to him 
and to Benedict Arnold an infamous immortality. 
comparing the one with Cain, and the other with 
Judas Iscariot. 

The most important measure connected with Jeffer- 
son’s long administration was the Non-importation Act, 
commonly called the Embargo. It proved in the end 
a mistake, and shed no glory on the fame of the Presi- 
dent; and yet it perhaps prevented a war, or at least 
delayed it. 

The peace of 1783 and the acknowledgment of 
- American independence did not restore friendly rela- 
tions between England and the United States. It was 
not in human nature that a proud and powerful state — 
- like England should see the disruption of her empire 
and her fairest foreign possession torn from her with- 
out embittered feelings, leading to acts which could 
not be justified by international law or by enlightened 
reason. Accordingly, the government of Great Britain 
treated the American envoys with rudeness, insolence, 
and contempt, much to their chagrin and the indigna 
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tion of Americans generally. It also adopted measures 
exceedingly injurious to American commerce. France 
and England being at war, the Americans, as neutrals, 
secured most of the carrying trade,\to the disgust of 
British merchants; and, declaring mutual blockade, 
both French and English cruisers began to capture 
American trading-ships, the English being especially 
outrageous in their doings. Said Jefferson, in his an- 
nual message in 1805: “Our coasts have been infested 
and our harbors watched by private armed vessels. 
They have captured in the very entrance of our har- 
bors, as well as on the high seas, not only the vessels 
of our friends coming to trade with us, but our own 
also. They have carried them off under pretence of 
legal adjudication; but not daring to approach a court 
of justice, they have plundered and sunk them by the 
way, or in obscure places where no evidence could 
arise against them, maltreated the crews, and aban- 
doned them in boats in the open sea, or on desert 
- shores without food or covering.” In view of these 
things, the President recommended the building of e 
eunboats and the reorganization of the militia, and 
called attention to materials in the navy-yards for 
constructing battleships. The English even went fur- 
ther and set up a claim to the right of search; sailors 
were taken from American ships to be impressed into 


their naval service, on the plea — generally unfounded 
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— that they were British subjects and deserters. At 
last British audacity went so far as to attack an 
American frigate at Hampton Roads, and carry away 
four alleged British sailors, three of whom were Amer- 
ican born. The English doctrine that no man could 
expatriate himself was net allowed by America, where 
immigrants and new citizens were always welcome: 
but im the case of native Americans there could be no 
question as to their citizenship. This outrage aroused 
indignation from one end of the country to the other, 
and a large party clamored for war. 

But the policy of Jefferson was pacific. He abhorred 
war, and entered into negotiations, which came to 
nothing. Nor, to his mind, was the country prepared 
for war. We had neither army nor navy to speak of. 
It was plain that we should be beaten on the land and 
on the sea. Much as he hated England, he preferred 
to temporize, and build a few gunboats, — which 
everybody laughed at. 

Nor did the French government behave much better 
than the English. It looked upon the United States 
as an unsettled and weak country, to be robbed with 
impunity. At last, driven from the high seas, the 
Americans could rely only on the coasting-trade. 
“One half the mercantile world was sealed up by 
the British, and the other half by the French.” 

Jefferson now appealed to Congress, and the result 
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was the Non-importation Act, or Embargo, forbidding 
Americans to trade with France and England: This 
policy was intended as a pressure on English mer- 
chants. But it was a half-measure and did not affect 
British legislation, which had for its object the utter 
annihilation of American commerce. Neither France 
nor England was hurt seriously by the Embargo, while 
our ships lay rotting at the wharves, and our merchants 
found that their occupation was gone. The New Eng- 
land merchants were discouraged and discontented. It 
was not they who wished to see their ships shut up by 
a doubtful policy. They would have preferred to run 
risks rather than be idle. But Jefferson paid no heed 
to their grumblings, feeling that he was exhibiting 
to foreign powers unusual forbearance. It is singular 
that he persevered in a policy that nearly the whole 
body of merchants censured and regarded as a failure ; 
but he did, and Congress was subservient to his de- 
crees. No succeeding president ever had the influence 
over Congress that he had. He was almost a dictator. 
He found opposition only among the Federalists, whose 
power was gone forever. 

At last, when the farmers and planters joined with 
the shipping interests in complaining of the Embargo. 
Jefferson was persuaded that it was a failure, and 
three days before his administration closed it was re- 
pealed by Congress. But even this measure did nor 
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furt the party which he had marshalled with such 
transcendent tact; for his friend and disciple, James 
Madison, was elected to succeed him in 1809. 

The Embargo had had one result: it deferred the war 
with Great Britain to the next administration. That 
conflict of 1812-15 was not a glorious war for America 
except on the ocean. It was not entered upon by the 
British with any hope of the conquest of the country, 
but todo all the harm they could to the people who 
had achieved their independence. On the part of the 
United States it was simply a choice between insult, 
insolence, and injury on the one hand, and on the 
other the expenditure of money and loss of life, which 
would bear as hard on England as on the United 
States. Both parties at last wearied of a contest which 
promised no permanent settlement of interests or prin+ 
ciples. The Federalists deprecated it from the begin- 
ning. The Republican-Democracy sustained it from 
the instinct of national honor. Probably it could not 
have been avoided without the surrender of national] 
dignity. It was the last of our wars with Great Brit- 
ain. Future difficulties will doubtless be settled by 
arbitration, or not settled at all, in spite of mutual ill- 
will. England and America cannot afford to fight. 
Our late Civil War demonstrated this,— when, with 
all the ill-feeling between the two nations, war was 
averted. The interests of trade may mollify and 
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soften international jealousies, but only forbearance 
and the cultivation of mutual and common interests 
can eradicate the sentiments of mutual dislike. 
However, it was not the Embargo, nor the meditated 
treason of Aaron Burr, nor the purchase of Louisiana, 
important as these were, which gives chief interest to 
the eight years of Jefferson’s administration, and made 
*t a political epoch. It was the firm growth and estab- 
lishment of the Democratic party, of which Jefferson 
was the father and leader, as Hamiiton was the great 
chieftain of the Federalist. With the accession of 
Jefferson to power, a new policy was inaugurated, 
which from his day has been the ‘policy of the goy- 
ernment, except in great financial emergencies when 
men of brain have had the direction of. public affairs. 
Democratic leaders like Jackson and Van Buren, 
representing the passions or interests or prejudices of 
the masses, it would. seem, have been generally unfor- 
tunate enough to lead the country into financial 
difficulties, beeause they have conformed to the uan- 
enlightened instincts of the people rather than to the 
opinions of the enlightened few,—great merchants, 
capitalists, and statesmen, that is, men of experience 
and ability. And when these men of brain have 
extricated the country from the financial distress 
which men inexperienced in finance and ignorant 
of the principles of political economy have brought 
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about, the democratic leaders have regained their 
political ascendency, since they appealed, more than 
their antagonists, to those watchwords so dear to the 
American heart, the abolition of monopolies, unequal 
taxation, the exaltation of the laboring classes, — 
whatever promises to aggrandize the nation in a 
material point of view, or professes to bring about 
the reign of “liberty, fraternity, and: equality,” and 
the abolition of social distinctions. 

It cannot be doubted that the policy of Jefferson, 
while it appealed to the rights and interests of 


? 


“working-men,” of men who labor with their hands 
rather than by their brains, has favored the reign of 
demagogues, —the great curse of American institu- 
tions. Who now rule the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago ? ‘Is it not 
those who, in cities at least, have made self-gov- 
ernment —the great principle for which Jefferson 
contended — almost an impossibility? This great 
statesman was sufficiently astute to predict the rule 
of the majority for generations to come, but I doubt 
if he anticipated the character of the men to whom 
the majority would delegate their power. Here he | 
was not so sagacious as his great political rivals. I 
believe that if he could have foreseen what a miser- 
able set the politicians would generally turn out to 
be, — with their venality, their unserupulousness, their 
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vile flatteries of the people, their system of spoils, 
their indifference to the higher interests of the nation, 
—his faith in democracy as a form of government 
would have been essentially shaken, He himself was 
no demagogue. His error was in not foreseeing the 
logical sequence of those abstract theories which made 
up his political religion, — the religion of humanity, 
such as the French philosophers had taught him But 
his theories pleased the people, and he himself was 
personally popular, —.the most so of all our states 
men, not excepting Henry Clay, who made many 
enemies. 

Jefferson’s manners were simple, his dress was plain. 
he was accessible to everybody, he was boundless in 
his hospitalities, he cared little for money, his opinions 
were liberal and progressive, he avoided quarrels, he 
had but few prejudices, he was kind and generous to 
the poor and unfortunate, he exalted agricultural life. 
he hated artificial splendor, and all shams and lies. 
In his morals he was irreproachable, unlike Hamilton 
and Burr; he never made himself ridiculous, like 
John Adams, by egotism, vanity, and jealousy; he 
was the most domestic of men, worshipped by his 
family and admired by his guests; always ready to 
communicate knowledge, strong in his convictions, 
perpetually writing his-sincere sentiments and beliefs 
in letters to his friends,—as upright and honest a 
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man as ever filled a public station, and finally retiring 
to private life with the respect of the whole nation, over 
which he continued to exercise influence after he had 
parted with power. And when he found himself poor 
and embarrassed in consequence of his unwise hospi- 
tality, he sold his library, the best in the country, to 
pay his debts, as well as the most valuable part of his 
estate, yet keeping up his cheerfulness and serenity 
of temper, and rejoicing in the general prosperity, — 
which was produced by the ever-expanding energies 
and resources of a great country, rather than by the 
political theories which he advocated with so much 
ability. 

On his final retirement to Monticello, in 1809, 
after forty-four years of continuous public service, 
Jefferson devoted himself chiefly to the care of his 
estate, which had been much neglected during his 
presidential career. To his surprise he found himself 
in debt, having lived beyond his income while pres- 
ident. But he did not essentially change his manner 
of living, which was generous, though neither luxu- 
rious nor ostentatious. He had stalls for thirty-six 
-horses, and sometimes as many as fifty guests at 
dinner. There was no tavern near him which had so 
much companye He complains that an ox would all 
be eaten in two days, while a load of hay would dis- 
appear in a night Fond as he was of company, he 
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would not allow his guests to rob him of the hours 
he devoted to work, either in his library or on his 
grounds, His correspondence was enormous, —he re- 
ceived sixteen hundred and seven letters in one year, 
and answered most of them. After his death there 
were copies of sixteen thousand letters which he had 
written. His industry was marvellous; even in re- 
tirement he was always writing or reading or doing 
something. He was, perhaps, excessively fond of his 
garden, of his flowers, of his groves, and his walks. 
Music was, as he himself said, “the favorite passion 
of his soul.” His house was the largest in Virginia, 
and this was filled with works of art, and the pres- 
ents he had received. But his financial difficulties 
increased from year to year. He was too fond of 
experiments and fancy improvements to be practically 
successful as a farmer. 

One of his granddaughters thus writes of him: “I 
cannot describe the feelings of veneration, admiration, 
and-love that existed in my heart for him. I looked 
upon him as a being too great and good for my com- 
prehension. I never heard him utter a harsh word 
to any one of us. On winter evenings, as we all sat 
round the fire, he taught us games, and would play 
them with us. He reproved without wounding us, 
and commended without making us vain. His nature 
was so eminently sympathetic that with those he loved 
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he could enter into their feelmgs, anticipate their 
wishes, gratify their tastes, and surround them with 
an atmosphere of affection.” 

Thus did he live in his plain but beautiful house, in 
sight of the Blue Ridge, with Charlottesville and the 
university at his feet. He rode daily for ten miles 
until he was eighty-two He died July 4, 1826, full 
of honors, and everywhere funeral orations were de- 
livered to his memory, the best of which was by 
Daniel Webster in Boston 

Among his papers was found the inscription which 
he wished to have engraved on his tomb: “Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia.” He does not allude to his honors or his offices, 
—not @ word about. his diplomatic career, or of his 
stations as governor of Virginia, Secretary of State, or 
President of the United States. But the three things 
he does name enshrine the best convictions of his life 
and the substance of his labors in behalf of his coun- 
try, — political independence, religious freedom, and 
popular education. 

The fame of Jefferson as author of the Declaration 
of Independence is more than supported by his writ- 
ings at different times which bear on American free- 
dom and the rights of man. It is as a writer on 
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political liberty that he is most distinguished. . He 
was not an orator or speech-maker. He worked in 
his library among his books, meditating on the great 
principles which he enforced with so much lucidity 
and power. It was for his. skill with the pen that he 
was selected to draft the immortal charter of Ameri- 
ean freedom, which endeared him to the hearts of the 
people, and which no doubt contributed largely to 
cement the States together in their resistance to 
Great Britain. 

His reference to the statute of Virginia in favor of 
religious freedom illustrates another of his leading sen- 
timents, to which he clung with undeviating tenacity 
during his whole career. He may have been a free- 
thinker like Franklin, but he did not make war 
on the religious beliefs of mankind; he only desired 
that everybody should be free to adopt such religious 
principles as were dear to him, without hindrance or 
molestation. He was before his age in liberality of 
mind, and he ought not-to be stigmatized as an infidel 
for his wise toleration. Although his views were far 
from orthodox, they did not, after all, greatly differ 
from those of John Adams himself and the men of 
that day who were enamoured with the ideas of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. At that time even the most influ- 
ential of the clergy, especially in New England, were 
Arminians in their religious ereed.. The eighteenth — 
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century was not a profound or. religious epoch... It 
was an age of war and political agitations, —a drink- 
ing, swearing, licentious, godless age among the leaders 
of society, and of ignorance, prejudice, and pharisaic for- 
malities among the people. Jefterson’s own purity and 
uprightness of life amid the laxity of the times is an 
unquestionable evidence of the elevation of his charac- 
ter and the sincerity of his moral and religious beliefs, 

The third great object of Jefferson’s life was to pro- 
mote popular education as an essential condition to the 
safety of the republic. While he advocated unbounded 
liberty, he knew well enough that it would degenerate 
into license unless the people were well-informed. But 
what interested him the most was. the University of 
Virginia, in whose behalf he spent the best part of his 
declining years. He gave money freely himself, and 
induced the legislature to endow it liberally. He 
superintended the construction of the buildings, which 
alone cost $300,000; he selected the professors, pre- 
scribed the course of study, was chairman of the 
board of trustees, and looked after the interests of the 
institution. He thought more of those branches of 
knowledge which tended to liberalize the mind than 
of Latin and Greek, He gave a practical direction to 
the studies of the young men, allowing them to select 
such branches as were congenial to them and would 
fit them for a useful life. He would have no presi. 
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dent, but gave the management of all details to the 
professors, who were equal in rank. He appealed to 
the highest motives among the students, and recog- 
nized them as gentlemen rather than boys, allowing 
no espionage. He was rigorous ia the examinations 
of the students, and no one could obtain a degree 
unless it were deserved. While he did not exclude 
religion from the college, morning prayers being held 
every day, attendance upon religious services was not 
obligatory. Every Sunday some clergyman from the 
town or neighborhood preached a sermon, which was 
generally well attended. Few colleges in this country 
have been more successful or more ably conducted, 
and the excellence of instruction drew students from 
every quarter of the South. Before the war there 
were nearly seven hundred students, and I never saw 
a more enthusiastic set of young men, or a set who 
desired knowledge for the sake of knowledge more 
enthusiastically than did those in the University of 
Virginia. 

Although it is universally admitted that Jefferson 
had a broad, original, and powerful intellect, that he 
stamped his mind on the institutions of his country, 
that to no one except. Washington is the country more 
indebted, yet I fail to see that he was transcendently 
ereat in anything. He was a good Jawyer, a wise 
legislator, an able diplomatist, a clear writer, and an 
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excellent president; but in none of the spheres he 
occupied did he reach the most exalted height. As 
a lawyer he was surpassed by Adams, Burr, and 
Marshall; as an orator he was nothing at all; as a 
writer he was not equal to Hamilton and Madison 
- jn profundity and power; as a diplomatist he was 
far below Franklin and even Jay in tact, in patience, 
and in skill; as a governor he was timid and vacillat- 
ing; while as a president he is not to be compared 
with Washington for dignity, for wisdom, for consist- 
ency, or executive ability. Yet, on the whole, he has 
left a great name for giving shape to the institutions 
of his country, and for intense patriotism. Pre-emi- 
nent in no single direction, he was in the main the 
greatest political genius that has been elevated to the 
presidential chair; but perhaps greater as a politician 
than as a statesman in the sense that Pitt, Canning, 
and Peel were-statesmen. He was not made for active 
life; he was rather a philosopher, wielding power by 
his pen, casting his searching glance into everything, 
and leading men by his amiability, his sympathetic 
nature, his force of character, and,his enlightened 
mind. The question might arise whether Jefferson’s 
ereatness was owing to force of circumstances, or to an 
original, creative intellect, like that of Franklin or 
Alexander Hamilton. But for the Revolution he might 
never have been heard of outside his native State 
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This, however, might be said of most of the men 
who have figured in American history, — possibly 
of Washington himself. The great rulers of the world 
seem to be raised up by Almighty Power, through 
peculiar training, to a peculiar fitness for the accom- 
plishment of certain ends which they themselves did 
not foresee,—men like Abraham Lincoln, who was 
not that sort of man whom Henry Clay or Daniel 
Webster would probably have selected for the guid- 
ance of this mighty nation in the greatest crisis of its 
history. 


AUTHORITIES, 


The Life of Jefferson by Parton is the most interesting that I have 
read and the fullest, but not artistic. He introduces much super- 
fluous matter that had better be left out. As for the other Lives of 
Jefferson, that by Morse is the best; that of Schouler is of especial 
interest as to Jefferson’s attitude toward slavery and popular educa- 
tion. Randall has written an interesting sketch. For the rest, I 
would recommend the same anthorities as on John Adams in the 
previous chapter. 
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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
Br JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D 


HILE the Revolution had severed the tie which 
bound the colonies to the mother country and 

had established the independence of the United States, . 
the task of organizing and consolidating the new nation 
yet remained to be performed. The Articles of Confed- 
eration, though designed to form a “ perpetual union 
between the States,” constituted in reality but a loose 
association under which the various commonwealths 
retained for the most part the powers of independent 
governments. In the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
of 1782-83, strong national ground was taken ; but the 
general: government was unable to secure the execution 
of its stipulations. The public debts remained unpaid, 
for want of power to levy taxes. Commerce between 
the States as well as with foreign nations was dis- 
couraged and rendered precarious by variant and ob- 
structive local regulations. Nor did there exist any 
judicial authority to which an appeal could be taken 
for the enforcement of national rights and obligations 
as against inconsistent State laws and adjudications. 
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These defects were sought to be remedied by the 
Constitution of the United States. But, as in the 
case of all other written instruments, the provisions 
of this document were open to construction. States- 
men and lawyers divided in their interpretation of it, 
according to their prepossessions for or against the crea- 
tion and exercise of a strong central authority. 
Among the organs of government created by the 
Constitution was “one Supreme Court,” in which, to- 
‘gether with such inferior courts as Congress might 
from time to time establish, was vested “the judicial 
power of the United States.” This power was declared 
to extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
the Constitution itself, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made under their authority; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion; to controversies to which the United States 
should be a party; to controversies between two or 
more States, between a State and citizens of another 
State, and between citizens of different States, as well as 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under 
grants of different States, and between a State, or the 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or sub- 
jects. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State should 
be a party, the Supreme Court was vested with original 
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jurisdiction, while in all the other enumerated cases its 
jurisdiction was to be appellate. With the exceptions 
of suits against a State by individuals, which were ex- 
cluded by the Eleventh Amendment, the judicial power 
of the United States remains to-day as it was originally 
created. 

But at the time when the Constitution was made, the 
importance to which the judicial power would attain in 
the political system of the United States could not be 
foreseen. The form was devised, but, like the nation 
itself, its full proportions remained to be developed. In 
that development, so far. as it has been made by the 
judiciary, one man was destined to play a pre-eminent 
part. This man was John Marshall, under whose hand, 
as James Bryce has happily said, the Constitution 
“seemed not so much to rise... to its full stature. 
as to be gradually unveiled by him, till it stood revealed 
in the harmonious perfection of the form which. its 
framers had designed.” For this unrivalled achievement 
there has been conceded to Marshall by universal con- 
sent the title of Expounder of the Constitution of the 
United States ; and the general approval with which his 
work is now surveyed is attested by the tribute lately 
paid to his memory. The observance on the 4th of 
February, 1901, by a celebration spontaneously national, 
of the one hundredth anniversary of his assumption of 
the office of Chief Justice of the United States, is with- 
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out example in judicial annals. It is therefore a matter 
of interest not only to every student of American his- 
tory, but also to every American patriot, to study his 
career and to acquaint himself with that combination of 
traits and accidents by which his character and course 
in life were determined. 

John Marshall was born Sept. 24, 1755, in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, at a small village then called Ger- 
mantown, but now known as Midland, a station on the 
Southern Railway not far south of Manassas. His 
grandfather, John Marshall, the first of the family of 
whom there appears to be any record, was an emigrant 
from Wales. He left four sons, the eldest of whom 
was Thomas Marshall, the father of the Chief Justice. 
Thomas Marshall, though a man of meagre early educa- 
tion, possessed great natural gifts, and rendered honor- 
able and useful public service both as a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, and as a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary War, in which he rose to the rank of colonel. His 
son, John Marshall, was the eldest of fifteen children. 
Of his mother, whose maiden name was Keith, little is 
known, but it has been well observed by one of Mar- 
shall’s biographers, that, as she reared her fifteen chil- 
dren — seven sons and eight daughters — all to mature 
years, she could have had little opportunity to make 
any other record for herself, and could hardly have 
made a better one. 
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Subsequently to his birth, Marshall’s parents removed 
to an estate called Oak Hill, in the western part of 
Fauquier County. It was here that in 1775, when nine- 
teen years of age, he heard the call of his country and 
entered the patriot army as a lieutenant. We have of 
him at this time the first personal description, written 
by a kinsman who was an eye-witness of the scene, and 
preserved in the eulogy delivered by Mr. Binney before 
the Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia op 
Sept. 24, 1835. “His figure,” says the »writer, “I 
have now before me. He was about six feet high, 
straight and rather slender, of dark complexion, showing 
little if any rosy red, yet good health, the outline of the 
face nearly a circle, and within that, eyes dark to black- 
ness, strong and penetrating, beaming with intelligence 
and good nature; an upright forehead, rather low, was 
terminated in a horizontal line by a mass of raven-black 
hair of unusual thickness and strength; the features of 
the face were in harmony with this outline, and the 
temples fully developed. The result of this combina- 
tion was interesting and very agreeable. The body and 
limbs indicated agility rather than strength, in which, 
however, he was by no means deficient. He wore a 
purple or pale-blue hunting shirt, and_ trousers of the 
same material fringed with white. A round black hat, 

-mounted with the buck’s tail for a cockade, crowned the 
figure and the man. He went through the manual ex- 
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ercise by word and motion deliberately pronounced and 
performed, in the presence of the company, before he 
required the men to imitate him, and then proceeded 
to exercise them, with the most perfect temper. . 
After a few lessons the company were dismissed, and 
informed that if they wished to hear more about the 
war, and would form a circle around him, he would 
tell them what he understood about it.... He 
addressed the company for something lke an hour. . 
He spoke at the close of his speech of the Minute Bat- 
talion about to be raised, and said he was going into it 
and expected to be joined by many of his hearers. He 
then challenged an acquaintance to a game of quoits, 
and they closed the day with foot-races and other ath- 
letic exercises, at which there was no betting. He had 
walked ten miles to the muster field, and returned the 
same distance on foot to his father’s house at Oak Hill, 
“ where he arrived a little after sunset.” 

The patriot forces in which Marshall was enrolled 
were described as minute-men, of whom it was said by 
John Randolph that they “were raised in a minute, 
armed in a minute, marched in a minute, fought in a 
minute, and vanquished in a minute.” Their uniform 
consisted of homespun hunting shirts, bearing the words 
“ Liberty or Death ” in large white letters on the breast, 
while they wore bucks’ tails in their hats and toma- 
hawks and scalping-knives in their belts. We are told, 
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and may readily believe, that their appearance inspired 
in the enemy not a little apprehension ; but we are also 
assured, and may as readily believe, that this feeling 
never was justified by any act of cruelty. Their first 
active service was seen in the autumn of 1775, when 
_ they marched for Norfolk, where Lord Dunmore had 
established his headquarters. They saw their first 
fighting at Great Bridge, where the British troops were 
defeated with heavy loss. Subsequently, the Virginia 
forces to which Marshall belonged joined the army of 
Washington in New Jersey, and he saw service not 
only in that State, but also in Pennsylvania and New 
York, and, later in the war, again in Virginia. In 
May, 1777, he was appointed a captain. He took part 
in the battles of Iron Hill and Brandywine. He was 
also present at Monmouth, at Paulus (or Powles) Hook, 
and at the capture of Stony Point. He endured the 
winter’s sufferings at Valley Forge, where because of 
his patience, firmness, and good humor, he won the 
special regard of the soldiers and his brother-officers. 
In the course of his military service he often acted as 
judge-advocate; and he made the acquaintance of 
Washington and Hamilton, with both of whom he 
contracted a lasting friendship. 

As to the effect of these early experiences on the 
formation of his opinions, Marshall himself has testi- 
fied. ' “I am,” said he on a certain occasion, “ disposed 
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to ascribe my devotion to the Union, and to a govern- 
ment competent to its preservation, at least as much to 
casual, circumstances as to judgment. I had grown up 
at a time ... when the maxim, ‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall’ was the maxim of every orthodox 
American; and I had imbibed these sentiments so 
thoroughly that they constituted a part of my being. 
I carried them with me into the army, where I found 
myself associated with brave men from different States 
who were risking life and everything valuable in a 
common cause; ... and where I was confirmed in 
the habit of considering America as my country and 
Congress as my government.” " 

In 1780 Marshall was admitted to the Bar, and after 
another term of service in the army he began,in 1781, 
the practice of the law in Fauquier County. His pro- 
fessional attainments must then have been compara- 
tively limited. Huis education in letters he had derived 
solely from his father, who was fond of literature and 
possessed some of the writings of the English masters, 
and from two gentlemen of classical learning, whose 
tuition he enjoyed for the brief period of two years. 
Of legal education he had had, according to our present 
standards, exceedingly lttle.. It is said that when 
about eighteen years of age he began the study of 
Blackstone; but apart from this his legal education 
seems to have been gained from a short course of lec- 
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tures by Chancellor Wythe, at William and Mary 
College, and from such reading as he was able to in- 
dulge in during his military service. And yet, remoy- 
ing to Richmond about 1783, he almost immediately 
rose to professional eminence. “This extraordinary 
man,” said William Wirt, “without the aid of fancy, 
without the advantages of person, voice, attitude, ges- 
ture, or any of the ornaments of an orator, deserves to 
be considered as one of the most eloquent men in the 
world, if eloquence may be said to consist of the power 
of seizing the attention with irresistible force, and 
never permitting it to elude the grasp until the hearer 
has received the conviction’ which the speaker intends. 
. . . He possesses one original and almost superhuman 
faculty, —the faculty of developing a subject by a sin- 
gle glance of his mind, and detecting at once the very 
point on which every controversy depends.” 

From 1782 to 1795, Marshall was repeatedly elected 
to the Virginia Legislature, the last time without his 
knowledge and against his wishes; and he also served 
one term as a member of the Executive Council of the 
State; but, as his residence was for the most part at, 
Richmond, his public service did not seriously interrupt 
his career at the Bar. His experience in State politics, 
however, served to deepen his conviction of the need of 
an efficient and well-organized national government and 
of restrictions on the power of the States. 
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In the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States Marshall had no hand; he was not a member of 
the convention by which it was framed; but when. it 
was submitted to the several States for their action, he 
became a determined advocate of its adoption. In the 
Virginia convention, which was called to act upon that 
question, the prospects of a favorable decision seemed 
at first to be most unpromising. Among those who 
opposed ratification we find the names of Henry, Mason, 
Grayson, and Monroe, names which sufficiently attest 
that the opposition was one, not of mere faction or ob- 
struction, but of principle and patriotic feeling. Henry, 
who had been one of the first in earlier days to sound 
the note of revolution, saw in the proposed national 
government a portent to popular liberties. In the office 
of President he perceived “the likeness of a kingly 
crown.” In the control of the purse and the sword, he 
foresaw the extinction of freedom. In the power to 
make treaties, to regulate commerce, and to adopt laws, 
he discerned an, “ambuscade” in which the rights of 
the States and of the people would be destroyed un- 
awares. To these alarming predictions the advocates 
of ratification replied with strong and temperate reason- 
ing, and, while Madison was their leader, among those 
who won distinction in the contest stood Marshall. 
He argued that the plan adopted by the Federal Con- 
vention provided for a “ regulated democracy,” the only 
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alternative to which was despotism. He contended for 
the establishment of an efficient government as the 
only means of assuring popular rights and the preser- 
vation of the public faith, violations of which were 
constantly occurring under the existing government. 
It is interesting to notice that, in replying to the sug- 
gestion that the legislative power of the proposed gov- 
ernment would prove to be practically unlimited, he 
declared: “If they [the United States] were to make 
a law not warranted by any of the powers enumerated, 
it would be considered by the judges as an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution, which they are to guard 
against. . . . They would declare it void.” In the end 
the Convention ratified the Constitution by a majority 
of ten votes, a result probably influenced by the circum- 
stance that it had then been accepted by nine States, 
and had thus by its terms been established between 
the adhering commonwealths. 

After the organization of the national government 
Marshall consistently supported the measures of Wash- 
ington’s administrations, including the Jay treaty, and 
became a leader of the Federalist party, which, in spite of 
Washington’s great personal hold on the people, was in 
a minority in Virginia. But he did not covet office. He 
declined the position of Attorney-General of the United 
States, which was offered to him by Washington, as 
well as the mission to France as successor to Monroe. 
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In 1797, however, at the earnest solicitation of Presi- 
dent Adams, he accepted in a grave emergency the post 
of envoy-extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to 
that country on a special mission, in which he was 
associated with Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, and Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts. 

Few diplomatic enterprises have had so strange a his- 
tory. When the plenipotentiaries arrived in Paris, the 
Directory was at the height of its power, and Talleyrand 
was its minister of foreign affairs. He ati first received 
the envoys unofficially, but afterwards intimated to 
them, through his private secretary, that they could 
not have a public audience of the Directory till their 
negotiations were concluded. Meanwhile, they were 
waited upon by various persons, who represented that, in 
order to effect a settlement of the’ differences between 
the two countries, it would be necessary to place a 
sum of money at the disposal of Talleyrand as a dowcewr 
for the ministers (except Merlin, the minister of justice, 
who was already obtaining enough from the econdemna- 
tion of vessels), and also to make a loan of money to the 
government. The plenipotentiaries, though they at first 
repulsed these suggestions, at length offered to send 
one of their number to America to consult the govern- 
ment on the subject of a loan, provided that the Direc- 
tory would in the meantime suspend proceedings against 
captured American vessels. This offer was not accepted, 
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and the American representatives, after further confer- 
ence with the French intermediaries, stated that they 
considered it degrading to their country, to carry on 
further indirect intercourse, and that they had deter- 
mined to receive no further propositions unless the 
persons who bore them had authority to treat. In 
April, 1798, after spending in the French capital 
six months, during which they had with Talleyrand 
two unofficial interviews and exchanged with him an 
ineffectual correspondence, Pinckney and Marshall 
left Paris, Gerry, to the great dissatisfaction of his 
government, remaining behind. Marshall was the first 
to reach the United States. He was greeted with re- 
markable demonstrations of respect and approbation ; 
for, although his mission was unsuceessful, he had 
powerfully assisted in maintaining a firm and dignified 
position in the negotiations. His entrance into Phila- 
delphia “had the éclat of a triumph.” It was at a 
public dinner given to him by members of both Houses 
of Congress that the sentiment was pronounced, “ Mil- 
lions for defence, but not a cent for tribute.” This 
sentiment has often been ascribed to Pinckney, who is 
supposed to have uttered it when approached by the 
unofficial agents in Paris. The correspondence shows, 
however, that the words employed by Mr. Pinckney 
were, “No, no; not a sixpence!” The meaning was 
similar, but the phrase employed at Philadelphia is 
entitled to a certain immortality of its own. 
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On his return to the United States, Marshall resumed 
the practice of his profession; but soon afterwards, at 
the earnest entreaty of Washington, he became a can- 
didate for Congress, declining for that purpose an ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as successor to Mr. Justice Wilson. He was elected 
after an exciting canvass, and in December, 1799, took 
his seat. He immediately assumed a leading place 
among the supporters of President Adams’s adminis- 
tration, though on one occasion he exhibited his inde- 
pendence of mere party discipline by voting to repeal 
the obnoxious second section of the Sedition Law. But 
of all the acts by which his course in Congress was 
distinguished, the most important was his defence 
of the administration, in the case of Jonathan Rob- 
bins, alias Thomas Nash. By the twenty-seventh ar- 
ticle of the Jay treaty it was provided that fugitives 
from justice should be delivered up for the offence of 
murder or forgery. Under this stipulation Robbins, 
alias Nash, was charged with the commission of the 
crime of murder on board a British privateer on the 
high seas. He was arrested on a warrant issued upon 
the affidavit of the British Consul at Charleston, South 
Carolina. After his arrest an application was made to 
Judge Bee, sitting in the United States Circuit Court 
at Charleston, for a writ of habeas corpus. While Rob- 
bins was in custody, the President, John Adams, ad- 
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dressed a note to Judge Bee, requesting and advising 
him, if it should appear that the evidence warranted 
it, to deliver the prisoner up to the representatives of 
the British government. The examination was held 
by Judge Bee, and Robbins was duly surrendered. It 
is an illustration of the vicissitudes of politics that, 
on the strength of this incident, the cry was raised 
that the President had caused the delivery up of an 
American citizen who had previously been impressed 
into the British service. For this charge there was no 
ground whatever; but it was made to serve the purposes 
of the day, and was one of the causes of the popular 
antagonism to the administration of John Adams. 
When Congress met in December, 1799, a resolution 
was offered by Mr. Livingston, of New York, severely 
condemning the course of the administration. Its action 
was defended in the House of Representatives by 
Marshall on two grounds: first, that the case was one 
clearly within the provisions of the treaty; and, second, 
that no act having been passed by Congress for the ex- 
ecution of the treaty, it was incumbent upon the Presi- 
dent to carry it into effect by such means as happened to 
be within his power. The speech which Marshall deliv- 
ered on that occasion is said to have been the only one 
that he ever revised for publication. It “at once placed 
him,” as Mr. Justice Story has well said, “in the front 
rank of constitutional statesmen, silenced opposition, 
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and settled forever the points of national law upon 
which the controversy hinged.” So convincing was it 
that Mr. Gallatin, who had been requested by Mr. Liv- 
ingston to reply, declined to make the attempt, declar- 
ing the argument to be unanswerable. 

In May, 1800, on the reorganization of President 
Adams’s Cabinet, Marshall unexpectedly received the 
appointment of Secretary of War. He declined it; 
but the office of Secretary of State also having become 
vacant, he accepted that position, which he held till the 
fourth of the following March. Of his term as Secre- 
tary of State, which lasted less than ten months, little 
has been said; nor was it distinguished by any event 
of unusual importance, save the conclusion of the 
convention with France of Sept. 30, 1800, the nego- 
tiation of which, at Paris, was already in progress, 
under instructions given by his predecessor, when he 
entered the Department of State. The war between 
France and Great Britain, growing out of the French 
Revolution, was still going on. The questions with 
which he was required to deal were not new; and 
while he exhibited in the discussion of them his usual 
strength and lucidity of argument, he had little oppor- 
tunity to display a capacity for negotiation. Only a 
few of his State papers have been printed, nor are those 
that have been published of special importance. He 
gave instructions to our minister to Great Britain, in 
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‘elation to commercial restrictions, impressments, and 
orders in council violative of the law of nations; 
tovour minister to France, in regard to the violations 
of neutral rights perpetrated by that government; and 
to our minister to Spain, concerning infractions of in- 
ternational law committed, chiefly by French authori- 
ties, within the Spanish jurisdiction. Of these various 
State papers the most notable was that which he 
addressed on Sept. 20, 1800, to Rufus King, then 
United States Minister at London. Reviewing in this 
instruction the policy which his government had pur- 
sued, and to which it still adhered, in the conflict be- 
' tween the European powers, he said: — 


“The United States do not hold themselves in any degree 
responsible to France or to Britain for their negotiations 
with the one or the other of these powers; but they are 
ready to make amicable and reasonable explanations with 
either. . . . It has been the object of the American govern- 
ment, from the commencement of the present war, to pre- 
serve between the belligerent powers an exact neutrality. 
. . . The aggression§, sometimes of one and sometimes of an- 
other belligerent power, have forced us to contemplate anc 
prepare for war as a probable event. We have repelled, anv. 
we will continue to repel, injuries not doubtful in their na. 
ture and hostilities not to be misunderstood. But this is a 
situation of necessity, not of choice. It is one in which we 
are placed, not by our own acts, but by the acts of others, 
and which we [shall] change so soon as the conduct of others 
will permit us to change it.” 
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For a month Marshall held both the office of Secretary 
of State and that of Chief Justice; but at the close of 
John Adams’ administration he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to his judicial duties, never performing thereafter 
any other public service, save that late in life he acted 
as a member of the convention to revise the Constitution 
of Virginia. 

It is an interesting fact that, prior to his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice, Marshall had appeared only once 
before the Supreme Court, and on that occasion he was 
unsuccessful. This appearance was in the case of Ware 
v. Hylton, which was a suit brought by a British 
creditor to compel the payment by a citizen of Virginia 
of a pre-Revolutionary debt, in conformity with the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace. During the Revolu- 
tionary War various States, among which was Virginia, 
passed acts of sequestration and confiscation, by which 
it was provided that, if the American debtor should pay 
into the State treasury the amount due to his British 
creditor, such payment should constitute an effectual 
plea in bar to a subsequent action for the recovery of 
the debt. When the representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain met in Paris to negotiate for 
peace, the question of the confiscated debts became a 
subject of controversy, especially in connection with 
that of the claims of the loyalists for the confiscation of 
their estates. Franklin and Jay, though they did not 
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advocate the policy of confiscating debts, hesitated, 
chiefly on the ground of a want of authority in the ex- 
isting national government to override the acts of the 
States. But when John Adams arrived on the scene, 
the situation soon changed. By one of those dramatic 
strokes of which he was a master, he ended the discus- 
sion by suddenly declaring, in the presence of the Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries, that, so far as he was concerned, 
he “had no notion of cheating anybody ;” that the ques- 
tion of paying debts and the question of compensating 
the loyalists were two; and that, while he was opposed 
to compensating the loyalists, he would agree to a stipu- 
lation to secure the payment of debts. It was therefore 
provided, in the fourth article of the treaty, that credit- 
ors on either side should meet with no lawful impedi- 
ment to the recovery in full sterling money of bona fide 
debts contracted prior to the war. . This stipulation is 
remarkable, not only as the embodiment of an enlight- 
ened policy, but also as perhaps the strongest assertion 
to be found in the acts of that time of the power and 
authority of the national government. Indeed, when 
the British creditors, after the establishment of peace, 
sought to proceed in the State courts, they found the 
treaty unavailing, since those tribunals held themselves 
still to be bound by the local statutes. In order to 
remove this difficulty, as well as to provide a rule for 
the future, there was inserted in the Constitution of 
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the United States the clause expressly declaring that 
treaties then made, or which should be made, under the 
authority of the United States, should be the supreme 
law of the land, binding on the judges in every State, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

On the strength of this provision, the question of the 
debts was raised again, and was finally brought before 
the Supreme Court. Marshall appeared for the State 
of Virginia, to oppose the collection of the debt. He 
based his contention on two grounds: first, that by the 
law of nations the confiscation of private debts -was 
justifiable; second, that, as the debt had by the law of 
Virginia been extinguished by its payment into the 
State treasury, and had thus ceased to be due, the 
stipulation of the treaty was inapplicable, since there 
could be no creditor without a debtor. It is not strange 
that. this argument was unsuccessful. While it doubt- 
less was the best that the cause admitted of, it may 
perhaps serve a useful purpose as an illustration of the 
right of the suitor to have his case, no matter how 
weak it may be, fully and fairly presented for adjudi- 
cation. On the question of the right of confiscation the 
judges differed, one holding that such a right existed, 
while another denied it, two doubted, and the fifth was 
silent. But as to the operation of the treaty, all but 
one agreed that it restored to the original creditor his 
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right to sue, without regard to the original validity or 
invalidity of the Virginia statute. 

When Marshall took his seat upon the bench, the 
Supreme Court, since its organization in 1790, had ren- 
dered only six decisions involving constitutional ques- 
tions. Of his three predecessors, Jay, rutledge, and 
Ellsworth, the second, Rutledge, after sitting one term 
under a recess appointment, retired in consequence of 
his rejection by the Senate; and neither Jay nor Ells- 
\worth, though both were men of high capacity, had 
found in their judicial station, the full importance of 
which was unforeseen, an opportunity for the full dis- 
play of their powers, either of mind or of office. The 
coming of Marshall to the seat of justice marks the be- 
ginning of an era which is not yet ended, and which 
must endure so long as our system of government 
retains the essential features with which it was origin- 
ally endowed. With him really began the process, 
peculiar to our American system, of the development of 
constitutional law by means of judicial decisions, based 
upon the provisions of a fundamental written instru- 
ment and designed for its exposition and enforcement. 
By the masterful exercise of this momentous jurisdic- 
tion, he profoundly affected the course of the national 
life and won in the knowledge and affections of the 
American people a larger and higher place than ever has 
been filled by any other judicial magistrate. 
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From 1801 to 1835, in the thirty-four years during 
which he presided in the Supreme Court, sixty-two 
decisions were rendered involving constitutional ques- 
tions, and in thirty-six of these the opinion of the court 
was written by Marshall. In the remaining twenty-six 
the preparation of the opinions was distributed among 
his associates, who numbered five before 1808 and after 
that date six. During the whole period of his service, 
his dissenting opinions numbered eight, only one cf 
which involved a constitutional question. Nor was the « 
supremacy which this record indicates confined to 
questions of constitutional law. The reports of the 
court during Marshall’s tenure fill thirty volumes, con- 
taining 1,215 cases. In ninety-four of these no opinions 
were filed, while fifteen were decided “by the court.” 
In the remaining 1,106 cases the opinion of the court 
was delivered by Marshall in 519, or nearly one-half. 

A full review of the questions of constitutional law 
decided by the Supreme Court during Marshall’s term 
of service would involve a comprehensive examination 
of the foundations on which our constitutional system 
has been ‘reared; but we may briefly refer to certain 
leading cases by which fundamental principles were 
established. 

In one of his early opinions he discussed and decided’ 
the question whether an Act of Congress repugnant to 
the Constitution is void. This question was then by 
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no means free from difficulty and doubt. The framers 
of the Constitution took care to assure its enforcement 
by judicial means against inconsistent State action, by 
the explicit provision that the Constitution itself, as 
well as Federal statutes and treaties, should be the 
“supreme law” of the land, and as such binding upon 
the State judges, in spite of anything in the local laws 
and constitutions. But as to the power of the courts 
to declare unconstitutional a Federal statute, the in- 
strument was silent. There is reason to believe that 
this silence was not unintentional; nor would it be 
difficult to cite highly respectable opinions to the effect 
that the courts, viewed as a co-ordinate branch of the 
government, have no power to declare invalid an Act of 
the Legislature, unless they possess express constitu- 
tional authority to that effect. We have seen that 
Marshall expressed in the discussions of the Virginia 
convention a contrary view; but it is one thing to 
assert an opinion in debate and another thing to declare 
it from the bench, especially in a case involved in or 
related to political contests; and such a case was Mar- 
bury v. Madison. 

Marbury was a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
who had been appointed as a justice of the peace by 
John Adams, just before his vacation of the office of 
President. It was one of the so-called “midnight” 
appointments of President Adams, which became a 
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subject of heated political controversy. It was alleged 
that Marbury’s commission had been made out, sealed, 
and signed, but that Mr. Madison, who immediately 
afterwards became Secretary of State, withheld it from 
him. Marbury therefore applied to the Supreme Court 
fora writ of mandamus to compel its delivery. In the 
course of the judgment, which was delivered by Mar- 
shall, opinions were expressed on certain questions the 
decision of which was not essential to the determina- 
tion of the case, and into these it is unnecessary now 
to enter, although one of them has been cited and acted 
upon as a precedent. But on one point the decision 
of the court was requisite and fundamental, and that 
was the point of jurisdiction. It was held that the 
court had no power to grant the writ, because the 
Federal statute by which the jurisdiction was sought to 
be conferred was repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States. This was the great question decided, 
and it was a decision of the first importance, since its 
assertion of the final authority of the judicial power, in 
the interpretation and enforcement of our written con- 
stitutions, came to be accepted almost.as an axiom of 
American jurisprudence. In the course of his reason- 
ing, Chief Justice Marshall expressed in terms of un- 
surpassed clearness the principle which lay at the root 
of his opinion. “It is,’ he declared, “emphatically 
the province and duty of the judicial department to 
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say what the law is... . If two laws conflict with 
each other, the courts must decide on the operation of 
each. . . . If, then, the courts are to regard the Consti- 
tution, and the Constitution is superior to any ordinary 
Act of the Legislature, the Constitution and not such 
ordinary Act must govern the case to which they both 
apply. Those, then, who controvert the principle that | 
the Constitution is to be considered in court as a para- 
mount law, are reduced to the necessity of maintaining 
that courts must close their eyes on the Constitution 
and see only the law. This doctrine would subvert the 
very foundation of all written constitutions.” In sub- 
sequently applying this rule, Marshall affirmed that 
the courts ought never to declare an Act of Congress to 
be void “unless upon a clear and strong conviction of 
its incompatibility with the Constitution.” Neverthe- 
less, the power has been constantly and frequently 
exercised ; and there can be no doubt that from its ex- 
ercise the Supreme Court of the United States derives 
a political importance not possessed by any other 
judicial tribunal. 

While the supremacy of the Constitution was thus 
judicially asserted over the acts of the national legisla- 
ture, by another series of decisions its proper supremacy 
over acts of the authorities of the various States was in 
like manner vindicated. Of this series we may take as 
an example Oohens v. Virginia, decided im 1828. In 
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this case a writ of error was obtained from the Supreme 
Court of the United States to a court of the State of 
Virginia, in order to test the validity of a statute of 
that State which was supposed to be in conflict with a 
law of the United States. It was contended on the 
part of Virginia that the Supreme Court could exercise 
no supervision over the decisions of the State tribunals, 
and that the clause in the Judiciary Act of 1789 which 
purported to confer such jurisdiction was invalid. In 
commenting upon this argument, Chief Justice, Mar- 
shall observed that if the Constitution had provided no 
tribunal for the final construction of itself, or of the 
laws or treaties of the nation, then:the Constitution 
and the laws and treaties might receive as many con- 
structions as there were States. He then proceeded to 
demonstrate that such a power of supervision existed, 
maintaining that the general government; though 
limited as to its objects, was supreme with respect 
to those objects, and that such a right of supervision 
was essential to the maintenance of that supremacy. 

In 1819, he delivered in the case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland what is generally regarded as his greatest 
and most carefully reasoned opinion. The particular 
questions involved were those (1) of the power of the 
United States to incorporate a bank, and (2) of the free- 
dom of a bank so incorporated from State taxation or 
control. The United States bank, which Congress had 
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rechartered in 1816, had established a branch in Mary- 
land. Soon afterwards the Legislature passed an Act 
requiring all banks situated in the State to issue their 
notes on stamped paper, the object being to strike at 
the branch bank by indirectly taxing it. The case was 
argued before the Supreme Court by the most eminent 
lawyers of the day, Pinkney, Webster, and Wirt ap- 
pearing for the bank, and Luther Martin, Joseph Hop- 
kinson, and Walter Jones for the State of Maryland. 
The unanimous opinion of the court was delivered by 
Marshall. It asserted not only the power of the 
Federal government to incorporate a bank, but also 
the freedom of such a bank from the taxation, con- 
trol, or obstruction of any State. While no express 
power of incorporation was given by the Constitution, 
yet it was found to be a power necessarily implied, 
since it was essential to the accomphshment of the 
objects of the Union. This principle Marshall laid 
down in these memorable words: “Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion, and all means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, 
but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional.” 

Of no less importance than the opinions heretofore 
mentioned are those that deal with the power of the 
general government to regulate commerce and to pre- 
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serve it from hindrance on the part of the States. Of 
these the chief example is that which was delivered in 
the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, in 1824. By the Legis- 
lature of New York an exclusive right had been granted 
to Chancellor Livingston and Robert’ Fulton for a term 
of years to navigate the waters of the State with steam. 
The validity of this statute had been maintained by the 
judges in New York, including Chancellor Kent, and 
an injunction had been issued restraining other persons 
from running steamboats between Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, and the city of New York, although they were 
enrolled: and licensed as coasting vessels under the 
laws of the United States... The Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Marshall, held the New York statute to 
be unconstitutional. By the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress is invested with power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States.” The term “commerce” Marshall declared to 
embrace all the various forms of intercourse, including 
navigation, and he affirmed that “wherever commerce 
among the States goes, the judicial power of the United 
States goes to protect it. from invasion by State legis- 
latures.” 

Mr. Justice Bradley declared that it might truly be 
said that “the Constitution received its permanent and 
final form from judgments rendered by the Supreme 
Court during the period in which Marshall was at its 
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head;” and that, “with a few modifications, superin- 
duced by the somewhat differing views on two or three 
points of his great successor, and aside from the new 
questions growing out of the Civil War and the recent 
constitutional amendments, the decisions made since 
Marshall’s time have been little more than the applica- 
tions of principles established by him and his venerated 
associates.” To the rule that Marshall’s great consti- 
tutional opinions continue to be received as authority, 
there are, however, a few exceptions, the chief of which 
is that delivered in the Dartmouth College Case, the 
particular point of which — that acts of incorporation 
constitute contracts which the State legislatures can 
neither alter nor revoke — has been greatly limited by 
later decisions, while its effect has been generally ob- 
viated by express reservations of the right of amend- 
ment and repeal. With rare exceptions, however, his 
constitutional opinions not only remain unshaken, but 
continue to form the very warp and woof of the law, 
and “can scarcely perish but with the memory of the 
Constitution itself.” Nor should we, in estimating his 
achievements, lose sight of the almost uncontested as- 
eendency which he exercised, in matters of constitu- 
tional law, over the members of the tribunal in which 
he presided, in spite of what might have been supposed 
to be their predilections. When constitutional ques- 
tions trench, as they often do, on the domain of states- 
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‘manship, it is natural, especially where precedents are 
lacking, that judges should divide upon them in accord- 
ance with the views of government maintained by the 
political parties with which they previously acted; and 
after 1811, a majority of Marshall’s associates on the 
bench held their appointment from administrations of 
the party opposed to that to which he had belonged. 
This circumstance, however, does not appear to have 
disturbed the consistent and harmonious development 
of the system to which he was devoted; and it was in 
the second half of his term of service that many of the 
most important cases —such as McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, Cohens v. Virginia, and Gibbons ». Ogden, in 
which he asserted the powers of national government 
—were decided. 

Nor is it alone upon his opinions on questions of 
constitutional law that Marshall’s fame as a judge 
rests. The decisions of the Supreme Court on consti- 
tutional questions naturally attract greater popular in- 
terest than its judgments in other matters; but we 
have seen that its jurisdiction embraces a wide range 
of subjects. Nor is it desirable that its sphere of action 
should be circumscribed in the direction of confining it 
to questions that have a semi-political aspect. Indeed, 
it may be believed that the safety and permanence of 
the court would be best assured by extending rather 
than by contracting its jurisdiction in ordinary com- 
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mercial subjects. In dealing with such subjects, how- 
ever, Marshall did not achieve that pre-eminence which 
he acquired in the domain of constitutional law, a fact 
doubtless to be accounted for by the defects of his early 
legal education, since no originality of mind can supply 
the place of learning in matters which depend upon 
reasoning more or less technical and artificial. But in 
the domain of international law, in which there was 
greater opportunity for elementary reasoning, he ex- 
hibited the same traits of mind, the same breadth and 
originality of thought, the same power in discovering, 
and the same certainty in applying, fundamental prin- 
ciples that distinguished him in the realm of constitu- 
tional discussions ; and it was his lot on more than one 
occasion to blaze the way in the establishment of rules 
of international conduct. During the period of his 
judicial service, decisions were rendered by the Supreme 
Court in 195 cases involving questions of international 
law, or in some way affecting international relations. 


In eighty of these cases the opinion of the court was 


delivered by: Marshall; in thirty-seven by Mr. Justice 
Story; in twenty-eight by Mr. Justice Johnson; in 
nineteen, by Mr. Justice Washington; in fourteen by 
Mr. Justice Livingston; in five, by Mr. Justice Thomp- 
son; and in one each by Justices Baldwin, Cushing, 
and Duvall. In eight the decision was rendered “ by 
the court.” In five cases Marshall dissented. . As an 
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evidence of the respect paid to his opinions by publi- 
cists, the fact may be pointed out that Wheaton, in the 
first edition of his “ Elements of International Law,’ 
makes 150 judicial citations, of which 105 are English 
and 45 American, the latter: being mostly Marshall’s. 
In the last edition he makes 214 similar citations, of 
which 135 are English and 79 American, the latter 
being largely Marshall’s; and it is proper to add that 
one of the distinctive marks of his last edition is the 
extensive incorporation into his text of the words of 
Marshall’s opinions. Out of 190 cases cited by Hall, a 
recent English publicist of pre-eminent merit, 54 are 
American, and in more than three-fifths of these the 
opinions are Marshall’s. . 

One of the most far-reaching of all Marshall’s opin- 
ions on questions of international law was that which 
he delivered in the case of the schooner “ Exchange,” 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1812. In preparing 
this opinion he was, as he declared, compelled to ex- 
plore “an unbeaten path, with few, if any, aids from 
precedents or written laws ;” for the status: of a foreign 
man-of-war in a friendly port had not then been de- 
fined, even by the publicists. The “Exchange” was 
an American vessel, which had been captured and con- 
fiscated by the French under the Rambouillet decree, 
—a decree which both the Executive and the Congress 
of the United States had declared to constitute a viola- 
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tion of the law of nations. She was afterwards con- 
verted by the French government into a man-of-war, 
and commissioned under the name of the “ Balaou.” In 
this character she entered a port of the United States, 
where she was libelled by the original American owners 
for restitution. Reasoning by analogy, Marshall, in a 
remarkably luminous opinion, held that the vessel, as a 
French man-of-war, was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals; and his opinion forms the 
basis of the law on the subject at the present day. 

By this decision, the rightfulness or the wrongfulness 
of the capture and condemnation of the “ Exchange ” 
was left to be determined by the two governments as a 
political question. In this respect Marshall maintained, 
as between the different departments of government, 
when dealing with questions of foreign affairs, a dis- 
tinction which he afterwards sedulously preserved, con- 
fining the jurisdiction of the courts to judicial questions. 
Thus he laid it down in the clearest terms that the 
recognition of national independence, or of belligerency, 
being in its nature a political act, belongs to the politi- 
cal branch of the government, and that in such matters 
the courts follow the political branch. Referring, on 
another occasion, to a similar question, he said: “In a 
controversy between two nations concerning national 
boundary, it is scarcely possible that the courts of 
either side should refuse to abide by the measures 
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adopted by its own government. ... If those depart- 
ments which are entrusted with the foreign intercourse 
of the nation, which assert and maintain its interests 
against foreign powers have unequivocally asserted its 
rights of dominion over a country of which it is in pos- - 
session, and which it claims under a treaty; if the 
legislature has acted on the construction thus asserted, 
it is not in its own courts that this construction is to 
be denied” (Foster v. Neilson). 

In the case of the American Insurance Company v. 
Canter, he asserted the right of the government to 
enlarge the national domain, saying: “The Constitution 
confers absolutely on the government of the Union the 
power of making war and of making treaties ; conse- 
quently, that government possesses the power of acquir- 
ing territory, either by conquest or by treaty.” But he 
held the rights of private property in such case to be 
inviolate (U.S. v. Percheman). The most luminous 
exposition of discovery as a source of title, and of the 
nature of Indian titles, is to be found in one of his 
opinions (Johnson v. McIntosh). 

A fundamental doctrine of international law is that 
of the equality of nations. Ifa clear and unequivocal 
expression of it be desired, it may be found in the 
opinion of Marshall in the case of “The Antelope.” 
“No nation,” he declared, “can make a law of nations. 
No principle is more universally acknowledged than the 
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perfect equality of nations. Russia and Geneva have 
equal rights.”. And when the representatives of the 
United States fifty years later sought to establish at 
Geneva the liability of Great Britain for the depreda- 
tions of the “ Alabama” and other Confederate cruisers 
fitted out in British ports in violation of neutrality, 
one of the strongest authorities on which they relied 
was his opinion in the case of the “ Gran Para.” 

In the decision of prize cases, Marshall, unlike some 
of his associates, was disposed to moderate the rigor of 
the English doctrines, as laid down by Sir William Scott. 
“T respect Sir William Scott,” he declared on a certain 
occasion, “as I do every truly great man; and I respect 
his decisions; nor should I depart from them on light . 
grounds ; but it is impossible to consider them attentively 
without perceiving that his mind leans strongly in favor 
of the captors.” This liberal disposition, blended with 
independence of judgment, led Marshall to dissent from 
the decision of the court in two well-known eases. In 
one of these, which is cited by Phillimore as the “ great 
case” of “The Venus,” it was held that the property of 
an American citizen domiciled in a foreign country 
became, on the breaking out of war with that country, 
immediately confiscable as enemy’s property, even 
though it was shipped before he had knowledge of the 
war. Marshall dissented, maintained that a mere com- 
mercial domicile ought not to be presumed to continue 
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longer than the state of peace, and that the fate of the 
property should depend upon the conduct of the owner 
after the outbreak of the war, in continuing to reside 
and trade in the enemy’s country or in taking prompt 
measures to return to his own. In the other case — 
that of the “ Commercen ”— he sought to disconnect the 
war in which Great Britain was engaged on’ the con- 
tinent of Europe from that which she was carrying on 
with the United States, and to affirm the right of her 
Swedish ally to transport supplies to the British army 
in the Peninsula without infringing the duties of neu- 
trality towards the United States. As to his opinion 
in the case of “ The Venus,’ Chancellor Kent declared 
that there was “no doubt of its superior solidity and 
justice;” and it must be admitted that his opinion in the 
case of the “Commercen,” rested on strong logical 
grounds, since the United States and the allies of Great 
Britain in the war on the Continent never considered 
themselves as enemies. 

It is not, however, by any means essential to Marshall’s 
pre-eminence as a judge, to show that his numerous 
opinions are altogether free from error or inconsistency. 
In one interesting series of cases, relating to the power 
of a nation to enforce prohibitions of commerce by the 
seizure of foreign vessels outside territorial’ waters, 
the views which he originally expressed in favor of the 
existence of such a right appear to have undergone a 
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marked, if not radical, change, in favor of the wise and 
salutary exemption of ships from visitation and search 
on the high seas in time of peace (Rose v. Himely), — 
a principle which he affirmed on more than one occasion 
(The Antelope). In the reasoning of another case,*_ 
though not in its result, we may perhaps discern traces 
of the preconceptions formed by the advocate in the ar- 
gument concerning the British debts. This was the 
case of Brown v. United States, which involved the 
question of the confiscability of the private property of 
an enemy on land, by judicial proceedings, in.the absence 
of an Act of Congress expressly authorizing such pro- 
ceedings. On the theory that war renders all property 
of the enemy liable to confiscation, Mr. Justice Story, 
with the concurrence of one other member of the Court, 
maintained that the Act of Congress declaring war of 
itself gave ample authority for the purpose. The majority 
held otherwise, and Marshall delivered the opinion. 
Referring to the practice of nations and the writings of 
publicists, he declared that, according to “the modern 
rule,” “tangible property belonging to an enemy and 
found in the country at the commencement of war, 
ought not to be immediately confiscated;” that “this 
rule” seemed to be “totally incompatible with the idea 
that war does of itself vest the property in the belligerent 
government ;” and, consequently, that the declaration of 


war did not authorize the confiscation. Since effect was 
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thus given to the modern usage of nations, it was unnec- 
essary to declare, as he did in the course of his opinion, 
that “ war gives to the sovereign full right to take the 
persons and confiscate the property of the enemy, wher- 
ever found,” and that the “mitigations of this rigid rule, 
which the humane and wise policy of modern times 
has introduced into practice,” though they “will more 
or less affect the exercise of this right,’ “cannot impair 
the right itself.” Nor were the two declarations quite 
consistent. The supposition that usage may render 
unlawful the exercise of a right, but cannot impair the 
right itself, ‘is at variance with sound theory. Between 
the effect of usage on rights, and on the exercise of 
rights, the law draws no precise distinction. A right 
derived from custom acquires no immutability or immu- 
nity from the fact that the practices out of which it 
grew were ancient and barbarous. We may therefore 
ascribe the dictum in question to the influence of pre- 
conceptions, and turn for the true theory of the law to 
an opinion of the same great judge, delivered twenty 
years later, in which he denied the right of the conqueror 
to confiscate private property, on the ground that it 
would violate “the modern usage of nations, which 
has become law” (U. S. v. Percheman). 

United with extraordinary powers of mind, we find in 
Marshall the greatest simplicity of life and character. 
In this union of simplicity and strength he illustrated 
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the characteristics of the earlier period of our history. 
He has often been compared with the great judges of 
other countries. He has been compared with Lord 
Mansfield; and although he did not possess the exten- 
sive learning and elegant accomplishments of that 
renowned jurist, the comparison is not inappropriate 
when we consider their breadth of understanding and 
powers of reasoning; and yet Mansfield, as a member 
of the House of Lords, defending the prerogatives of the 
Crown and Parliament, and Marshall as an American 
patriot, sword in hand, resisting in the field the assump- 
tions of imperial power, represent opposite conceptions. 
He has been compared with Lord Eldon; and it may be 
that in fineness of discrimination and delicate percep- 
tions of equity he was excelled by that famous Lord 
Chancellor; and yet no greater contrast could be afforded 
than that of Eldon’s uncertainty and procrastination on 
the bench with Marshall’s bold and masterful readiness. 
He has been compared with Lord Stowell, and it may 
be conceded that, in clearness of perception, skill in 
argument, and elegance of diction, Lord Stowell has 
seldom if ever been surpassed. And yet it may be said 
of Marshall that, in the strength and clearness of his 
conceptions, in the massive force and directness of his 
reasoning, and in the absolute independence and fear- 
lessness with which he announced his conclusions, he 
presents a combination of qualities which not only does 
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not suffer by any comparison, but which was also pecu- 
liarly his own. 
Mr. Justice Miller once declared that the Supreme 
Court of the United States was, “so far as ordinary 
forms of power are concerned, by far the feeblest branch 
or department of the Government. It must rely,” he 
added, “upon the confidence and respect of the public 
for its just weight and influence, and it may be confi- 
dently asserted that neither with the people, nor with 
the country at large, nor with the other branches of the 
government, has there ever been found wanting that 
respect and confidence.” The circumstance that this 
statement of the learned justice, himself one of the 
brightest ornaments of the tribunal of which he spoke, 
has been received with general assent, affords the 
strongest proof that the successors of the Great Chief 
Justice and his associates have in no way fallen short 
of the measure of their trust; for, no matter how deeply 
the court may as an institution have been planted in 
the affections of the people, and no matter how import- 
ant it may be to the operation of our system of govern- 
ment, its position and influence could not have been 
preserved had its members been wanting either in char- 


acter, in conduct, or in attainments. 
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HERO OF TWO NATIONS. 


N the preceding pages on Franklin and Washing- 
ton some appreciative words are found for a noble 
youth of France who upon hearing of the struggle for 
independence in the American colonies instantly de- 
cided to aid the cause. Through his activity and in- 
fluence men and money, both sorely needed, were 
contributed, but the greatest gift was himself. Look- 
ing back upon this most critical period it is plain to 
see that without the French fleet, without Rocham- 
beau and his troops, without the dash, the skill and 
strategy, of this French youth by which Cornwallis 
was bottled up at Yorktown this nation would have 
remained a province of the mother country. His life- 
story is as romantic as remarkable. It runs through | 
two of the greatest revolutions in the world’s history. 
Though outward circumstances were rare this char- 
acter was governed by personal will and independ- 
ence, by unyielding honor and by'an undying pas- 
sion for human liberty. 
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Marie Jean Paul Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette, was born at the chateau of Chavagnac, 
near Brioude, Auvergne (in the present department 
of Haute-Loire), Sept. 6, 1757, died in Paris, May 
19, 1834. His family was one of the most ancient and 
eminent in the French nobility. One of his ancestors 
was a marshal of France, distinguished for his mili- 
tary achievements, and particularly for defeating and 
killing the Duke of Clarence at Beaugé, an action 
which saved his country from entire conquest by 
Henry V. of England. Another of his ancestors, 
Mme. de Lafayette, the intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of Mme. de Sévigné, was'one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of the court of Louis XIV., and 
the author of the first romance which relied for its 
success on domestic character. His father, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, was an officer of the army, and 
fell in battle in Germany at the age of twenty-five. 
His mother died while the son was yet an infant, and 
he was thus left the heir to an immense estate. At 
an early age he was sent to the college of Plessis at 
Paris, and when only sixteen married a lady still 
younger than himself, a daughter of the Count 
d’Ayen, son of the Duke de Noailles. He entered the 
army as an officer of the Guards, and in 1776 was 
stationed at Metz*with his regiment, in which he was 
a captain of dragoons. At a dinner given by the 
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commandant of the garrison to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, brother of the King of England, who was then 
on a visit to Metz, Lafayette heard that the American 
colonies had declared their independence. Before 
he left the table he had mentally resolved to draw his 
sword in the cause of American liberty, and he re- 
paired immediately to Paris to make arrangements 
for the execution of his plan. He became acquainted 
with the American agents in Paris, Franklin, Deane, 
and Arthur Lee, and communicated to them his in- 
tention of proceeding to America. This was at the 
darkest period of the revolutionary war, and the 
news had just reached France of the occupation of 
New York, of the loss of Fort Washington, and of 
the disastrous retreat of the Americans through New 
Jersey. The cause of America looked desperate 
enough, and the few friends whom Lafayette had 
apprised of his design urged him to abandon so wild 
and hopeless a scheme. Even the American commis- 
sioners told him they could not in conscience urge 
him to go. They had not the means even to give him 
a passage across the Atlantic. But the resolution of 
Lafayette was inflexible. He replied to the commis- 
sioners that the more desperate were the affairs of 
the Americans, the more necessity was there for givy- 
ing them assistance; and as for passage, he would 


purchase a vessel for himself and his companions. 
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He accordingly caused a vessel to be secretly fitted 
out at Bordeaux. While his preparations were going 
on, to avert suspicion from himself he made a visit to 
his kinsman the Marquis de Noailles, then French 
ambassador in London; but while in Great Britain 
he scrupulously abstained from using the opportu- 
nity afforded of obtaining military information that 
might be of service to the Americans, carrying his 
point of honor so far as to decline visiting the naval 
establishment at Portsmouth., At the end of three 
weeks he returned to France, and. without. passing 
through Paris hastened to Bordeaux, Here he 
learned that the British ambassador at Paris had 
penetrated his design, and that the government had 
given orders for his arrest. Though his ship was 
not quite ready, he instantly made sail for Pasages, 
the nearest port in Spain, where he had’searcely ar- 
rived when he was waited upon by two French officers 
with an order from the King of France directing him 
to repair to Marseilles. They also brought letters 
from his relatives censuring him for his conduct, and 
requesting him to return home; but his young wife, 
who was devotedly attached to him, and. who shared 
his enthusiasm for American liberty, wrote urging him 
to stand firm and to proceed on his enterprise. He 
returned with the officers to Bordeaux by land, leav- 
ing his vessel at Pasages, and in apparent obedience 
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to’ the royal command set out for Marseilles; but 
soon after leaving Bordeaux he took the road to 
Spain, and, though closely pursued, succeeded in 
_ reaching Pasages, where he instantly embarked and 
put to sea. He was accompanied by eleven officers, 
among them the German veteran Baron de Kalb, 
His departure created a great sensation not only in 
France but in England. ‘“ We talk chiefly,” says 
Gibbon in a letter from London, April 12, 1777, “ of 
the marquis de Lafayette, who was here a few weeks 
ago. He is about twenty, worth 130,000 livres a 
year, the nephew of Noailles, who is ambassador 
here. He has bought the Duke of Kingston’s yacht, 
and is gone to join the Americans.” The passage to 
America was long and stormy, and there was much 
danger from the English cruisers on the coast. La- 
fayette and his companions, however, safely effected 
a landing in the night near Georgetown, S. C., and, 
though at first taken for a party of the enemy, were 
at length received and hospitably entertained in the 
house of Major Huger, who conveyed them the next 
day, April 25, to Charleston, where they were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. ‘ The sensation produced 
by his appearance in this country,” says Mr. Ticknor, 
“was, of course, much greater than that produced in 
Europe by his departure. It still stands forth as one 
of the most prominent and important circumstances 
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in our revolutionary contest; and, as has often been 
said by one who bore no small part in its trials and 
success, none but those who were then alive can be- 
lieve what an impulse it gave to the hopes of a popu- 
lation almost disheartened by a long series of disas- 
ters. And well it might; for it taught us that in the 
first rank of the first nobility in Europe, men could still 
be found who not only took an interest in our struggle, 
but were willing to share our sufferings; that our ob: 
secure and almost desperate contest for freedom in a 
remote corner of the world could yet find supporters 
among those who were the most natural and powerful 
allies of a splendid despotism; that we were the ob- 
jects of a regard and interest throughout the world, 
which would add to our own resources sufficient 
strength to carry us safely through to final success.” 
From Charleston Lafayette proceeded by land to 
Philadelphia, where congress was then in session. 
On his arrival he addressed a letter to the president 
of that body, asking’ leave to enter the army as a 
volunteer and to serve without pay. Congress ex- 
pressed its high sense of the value of his example and 
of his personal worth by the following resolution: 
““ Whereas the Marquis de Lafayette, out of his great 
zeal to the cause of liberty, in which the United 
States are engaged, has left his family and connec- 
tions, and at his own expense come over to offer his 
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services to the United States, without pension or 
particular allowance, and is anxious to risk his life 
in our cause: Resolved, that his services be accepted, 
and that, in consideration of his zeal, illustrious fam- 
ily and connections, he have the rank and commission 
of major-general in the army of the United States.” 
His commission was dated July 31, 1777, while he 
yet lacked more than a month of being twenty years 
of age. The appointment, however, was considered by 
Congress as merely honorary; but it speedily became 
apparent that Lafayette was bent on serious service, 
and was well qualified to command. Washington was 
then with the army, but he soon arrived at Philadel- 
phia, and he and Lafayette met for the first time at 
a dinner party. The young Frenchman made a 
highly favorable impression upon the sagacious and 
circumspect commander-in-chief, and at the close of 
the entertainment Washington took him aside, 
thanked him warmly for the sacrifices he had made 
in the American! cause, and invited him to regard 
himself at all times as a member of his military fam- 
ily. The personal acquaintance thus commenced soon 
ripened into an intimacy that was never for a mo- 
ment interrupted. The private correspondence of 
Washington shows that he not only felt for Lafayette 
the warmest affection, but that he entertained the- 
highest opinion of his military talent, personal prob- 
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ity, and general prudence and energy. The youthful 
major-general was first in active service at the battle 
of Brandywine, September 11, where he had no sepa- 
rate command, but was attached to the staff of Wash- 
ington as a volunteer. He plunged into the hottest of 
the fight, and when the defeated Americans began to 
retreat, threw himself from his horse, entered the 
ranks, and exerted himself to rally them. He was 
shot by a musket ball through the leg, but so ardently 
was he engaged that he was unconscious of the wound 
till his aid told him that the blood was running from 
his boot. He rode with a surgeon to Chester, but 
would not suffer his wound to be dressed till he had 
restored order among the troops who were retreating 
in confusion through the village. It was two months 
before his hurt was sufficiently healed to enable him 
to rejoin the army. On December 1 Congress resolved 
“that General Washington be informed that it. is 
highly agreeable to Congress that the Marquis de La- 
fayette be appointed to the command of a division in 
the continental army.” This resolve was passed at the 
request of Washington himself, who three days after- 
ward directed Lafayette to take command of the di- 
vision of General Stephen, who had been dismissed _ 
from the army for intemperance. About this period 
~the board of war, of which Gates was the head and 
which had been created and was controlled by the fac- 
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_ tion hostile to Washington, planned an expedition to 
' Canada which was approved by Congress; and Lafay- 
ette was appointed to the command in the expectation 
that so flattering a distinction would attach him to the 
party by whom it was conferred. The first intima- 
tion that Washington had of the project was from 
the letter to Lafayette announcing his appointment. 
The young Frenchman, indignant at the slight offered 
to his chief in not consulting him, carried the letter 
immediately to Washington, told him he saw through 
the artifice, and would be governed by his advice. 
Washington advised him to accept the appointment, 
but told him he did not know where the means could 
be found to carry out such an expedition. Lafayette 
accordingly accepted the command, and proceeded 
to Albany, the designated head-quarters of the ex- — 
pedition; but after waiting three months for the 
promised force and supplies, during which period he 
took measures for, putting the Mohawk valley in a 
state of defence, he at length received orders from 
Congress to join the army at Valley Forge, and to 
suspend the irruption into Canada. He returned to 
the camp in April, 1778, and on May 18 was de- 
spateched by’ Washington from Valley Forge to Bar- 
ren Hill, twelve miles distant, where he took post with 
21,000 men and five pieces of cannon. Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British commander at Philadelphia, on 
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the night of May 19 sent General Grant with 5,000 
men to surprise Lafayette. The negligence of the 
militia outposts permitted the British to approach 
within a mile before they were discovered, and early 
in the morning Lafayette found himself nearly sur- 
rounded by a greatly superior force of the enemy. 
But the young general was equal to the emergency. A 
dexterous stratagem and a skilful movement, promptly 
conceived and executed, baffled the British general, 
and conveyed the Americans with their artillery safely 
across the Schuylkill and back to Valley Forge, where 
they were greeted with enthusiasm by the main body 
of the army, which had witnessed from the heights 
their peril and successful extrication. His conduct 
in this affair called out the warmest expressions of 
approbation from Washington. At the battle of Mon- 
mouth, June 28, General Lee, to whom as next in rank 
to the commander-in-chief the command of the ad- 
vanced forces belonged, refused at first to take it, and 
Washington gave it to Lafayette ; but Lee subsequently 
changed his mind and applied to be reinstated, to 
which Lafayette assented with his accustomed grace 
and disinterestedness, and served under Lee during 
the battle, in which he displayed great gallantry. 
Seeing at one point of the engagement a good oppor- 
tunity to attack the enemy with his division, he rode 
up to Lee and asked permission to make the attempt. 
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“Sir,” replied Lee, ‘you do not know British sol- 
diers; we cannot stand against them.” Lafayette re- 
plied: “‘ It may be so, General; but British soldiers 
have been beaten, and they may be again; at any rate 
I am disposed to make the trial.” Lee yielded to the 
Frenchman’s ardor and gave him permission to at- 
tack, which he did with vigor and success until Lee, 
on beginning the “unnecessary, disorderly, and 
shameful retreat,”’ for which he was afterward pun- 
ished by court martial, ordered him to fall back. A 
few weeks later Lafayette was sent with two brigades 
of infantry to assist Generals Greene and Sullivan in 
the attempt to drive the British from Rhode Island, 
in which they had at first the assistance of a French 
fleet under Count d’Estaing, France having now de- 
clared war against England and formed an alliance 
with the United States. D’Estaing, however, before 
anything of importance was effected, withdrew with 
his fleet to Boston harbor for repairs, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the American generals. Lafayette 
was despatched to Boston to endeavor to persuade him 
to return to Newport, but could only get a promise 
from him that if required he would march his ma- 
rines by land to the aid of the Americans. During 
Lafayette’s absence an engagement took place, August 
29; and though he rode from Boston to Rhode Island, 
seventy miles, in six and one-half hours, he arrived, 
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to his great disappointment, only in time to assist in 
conducting the retreat from the island, which the 
American commanders had decided upon, on learning 
of the approach of the British fleet with a fresh army 
on board. Writing to Washington, he said: “ That 
there has been an action fought where I could have 
been and was not, will seem as extraordinary to you 
as it seems to myself.” Congress on September 19 
adopted resolutions thanking General Sullivan and 
those under his command for their conduct im the ac- 
tion and retreat, and especially requesting the presi- 
dent to inform Lafayette of their sense of his personal 
sacrifice in going to Boston, and his gallantry in con- 
ducting the rear guard and pickets during the retreat. 
The good understanding between the French and 
American troops had been somewhat impaired by the 
conduct of D’Estaing, and Lafayette was of essential 
service in restoring harmony between them at this 
most important crisis of the war, when there was — 
danger that fatal dissensions might arise between the 
new allies. His own country being now at war, 
Lafayette, who still retained his commission in the 
French army, deemed it his duty at the end of the 
campaign of 1778 to return to France and place him- 
self at the disposal of his government, and at the 
same time to exert himself in behalf of America by 
personal conferences with the French ministry. At 
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the particular request of Washington, Congress 
granted him leave of absence, accompanied by reso- 
lutions of a complimentary character, and by a let- 
ter recommending him to the good offices of the Amer- 
ican minister in Paris. Congress also voted that a 
sword should be presented to him adorned with ap- 
propriate emblematic devices. He was detained for 
a while at Fishkill by a severe illness, but at length 
embarked for France at Boston in January, 1779, on 
board the American frigate Allianee.. He returned 
home, says Mr. Everett, “after two years of absence, 
marked with honorable scars, and signalized by the 
thanks of Congress, the admiration of America, and 
the friendship of Washington.’ He was received 
with extraordinary demonstrations of popular enthu- 
siasm by all classes of society. His name, introduced 
into dramatic performances, called out acclamations 
at. the theatres; he was followed by crowds in the 
streets wherever he went; he made a journey to one 
of his estates in ‘the south of France, and all the 
towns through which he passed received him with 
processions and civic honors; and in the city of Or- 
léans he was detained nearly a week by prolonged 
festivities in honor of his return. Amid the admira- 
tion and flattery with which he was surrounded he 
did not neglect the interests of America. He was 
equally untiring and adroit in his efforts to persuade 
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the French government to send an army to assist the 
Americans, and also to get a supply of money for the 
- treasury of the United States, which was then in 
the most destitute condition. The finances of France 
herself were anything but.prosperous, and the. ob- 
stacles to be overcome before the French ministry 
could be induced to yield the requisite assistance 
were of the most formidable nature. But the ardor 
and perseverance of Lafayette at length triumphed. 
It was mainly his personal efforts that caused the 
army of Rochambeau to be sent to America. “‘ It is 
fortunate for the king,” said the old Count de Maure- 
pas, the head of the ministry, “that Lafayette did 
not take it into his head to strip Versailles of its 
furniture to send to his dear America, as his Majesty 
would have been unable to refuse it.” Having pro- 
cured for the United States assistance both with men 
and money, Lafayette promptly recrossed the At- 
lantic, landing at Boston, and on May 11, 1780, after 
an absence of fifteen months, rejoined Washington at 
the head-quarters of the army, bringing himself the 
first intelligence of his success and of the approaching 
French succors. He brought also a commission from 
Louis XVI. appointing Washington a lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the army of France and vice-admiral of its 
navy, a measure intended, as it afterward operated, 
to prevent difficulties respecting official etiquette be- 
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tween the French and American commanders. <A 
French fleet bringing Rochambeau and 6,000 soldiers 
arrived at Newport July 10. As soon as he heard 
of their arrival, Washington despatched Lafayette 
to concert measures with Rochambeau for future 
operations. Soon after his return he was stationed 
at Tappan on the Hudson in command of six bat- 
talions of light infantry, watching the movements of 
the British under Sir Henry Clinton, with whom Ar- 
nold, then in command at West Point, was secretly 
negotiating for the betrayal of that important for- 
tress. Arnold made an attempt to obtain from La- 
fayette the names of the spies he maintained in New 
York city, on pretence that intelligence from them 
might often be conveyed more expeditiously by way 
of West Point; but Lafayette prudently, and as it 
turned out fortunately, declined to communicate 
them. After the discovery of Arnold’s treason, La- 
fayette was one of the court of fourteen general offi- 
cers, convened at/Tappan, September 29, by whom 
Major André was tried as a spy and condemned to 
death. During Arnold’s invasion of Virginia in the 
beginning of 1781 Washington sent Lafayette, Febru- 
ary 20, with 1,200 men of the New England and New 
Jersey lines, to assist in the defence of that State. 
They arrived at Annapolis in a state of great destitu- 
tion, without shoes, hats, or tents. The United States 
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having neither money nor credit, he purchased for 
them a full supply with his own funds and what he 
could raise through Baltimore merchants. His pres- 
ence inspired the militia of Virginia with fresh hope, 
and his force was soon doubled in numbers. | Toward 
the end of May Lord Cornwallis took command of the 
British in Virginia, and, with his usual energy, on 
the fourth day after his arrival he marched to attack 
Lafayette, who with about 3,000 troops was posted 
half-way between Richmond and Wilton. Confident 
in his superiority of numbers, Cornwallis was so sure 
of success that he wrote home: ‘“ The boy cannot es- 
cape me.” Lafayette, however, made a skilful re- 
treat to the northward, and, though pursued with un- 
usual activity, made his way safely to the Raccoon 
ford on the Rappahannock in Culpeper County, where 
he was joined by General Wayne, who had marched 
from Maryland to his assistance with 800 men. 
Strengthened by this reénforcement, Lafayette again 
advanced, and interposed himself in a strong position 
near Charlottesville between the British army and 
some large quantities of stores removed from that 
town on the enemy’s approach. Cornwallis marched 
off toward Williamsburg, pursued by Lafayette, a 
portion of whose troops overtook the British, July 6, 
at the Jamestown ford, where a sharp action was 
fought. Continuing his retreat, Cornwallis at last 
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took post at Yorktown. ‘‘ Lafayette conducted this 


’? says Mr. Everett, ‘‘ with a vigor, disere- 


campaign,’ 
tion, and success, which saved the State of Virginia, 
and proved himself to be endowed with the highest 
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qualities of generalship.” Having driven the British 
into Yorktown, he stationed his army so as to cut 
off their retreat into the Carolinas, and awaited the 
reénforcements from the north, which came a few 
weeks later under the command of Washington and 
Rochambeau. For his services during the siege of 
Yorktown, where in’ conjunction with Hamilton he 
commanded one of the assailing parties, he was pub- 
licly thanked by Washington on the day after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. At the close of the campaign 
he returned to France. In granting him leave of ab- 
sence, Congress passed resolutions acknowledging his 
eminent services, and directing all the ministers of 
the United States in Europe to confer and corre- 
spond with him. He was received with the highest 
enthusiasm in France, and his request for additional 
men and money for service in America was readily 
complied with. The enthusiasm spread from France 
to Spain, and a great expedition of 60 vessels of the 
line and 24,000 troops was organized to sail from 
Cadiz under the command of Lafayette, who led 
8,000 men from Brest to Cadiz. Soon after his ar- 
rival, however, he heard the tidings of the conclusion 
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~ of peace at Paris; and it was from a letter which he 
sent from Cadiz, Feb. 5, 1783, that Congress first 
learned the news of the treaty. In 1784, at the invi- 
tation of Washington, he revisited the United States, 
landing at New York, August 4, and proceeding al- 
most immediately to Mount Vernon. He subsequently 
visited Annapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Albany, and Boston, receiving everywhere the 
warmest testimonials of affection and respect. On his 
departure in December Congress appointed a solemn 
deputation of one member front each State to take 
leave of him on behalf of the whole country. In the 
year after his return to France he visited Germany, 
where he was received with much distinction. Fred- 
erick the Great paid him marked attention, and took 
him with him on a military tour of inspection and 
review. For some years he now occupied himself 
with efforts to ameliorate the political condition of 
the French Protestants, and in promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the colonies. He purchased a plan- 
tation in Cayenne, emancipated the slaves, and ex- 
pended a large sum in their education. The assembly 
of the notables at Paris, Feb. 22, 1787, was the first 
step in the French revolution. Of that assembly La- 
fayette was a member, and contributed essentially to . 
give character to its deliberations. He stepped forth 
at once the champion of the people, denounced the 
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abuses of the government, proposed the abolition of 
private arrests and of the prisons of state, the restora- 
tion of Protestants to the eqital privileges of citizen- 
ship, and the convocation of the states-general. 
“ What!” said the Count d’Artois, the brother of the 
king, and afterward king himself as Charles X., “ do 
you demand the states-general?” “ Yes,’”’ replied 
Lafayette, “and something better than that.’ The 
states-general, which soon became the constituent as- 
sembly, met May 3, 1789. According to Jefferson, 
its initiatory movements were concerted by Lafayette 
and a small circle of friends at the hotel of Jefferson 
himself. He proposed in this body a declaration of 
“popular rights not unlike that of the American 
Declaration of Independence, and it was by his influ- 
ence that on the night of July 13, while the Bastille 
was falling before the people, the decree providing 
for the responsibility of the royal ministers was car- 
ried through. Two days afterward he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the national guards of Paris, 
an organization which rapidly extended throughout 
the kingdom until it embraced 3,000 men, and under 
his effective management became the controlling 
power of the country. It was at his suggestion that 
the tricolor was adopted, July 26, an emblem des- . 
tined, as he said, to make the tour of the world. His 


history for a time now became almost the history of 
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France; and while he retained his power it was al- 
ways exercised on the side of moderation, humanity, 
and constitutional liberty. A loyal subject, though 
in principle a firm republican, he defended the free- 
dom of the king as sincerely as he had ever defended 
the freedom of the people. His courage and coolness 
during the dreadful tumults of October 5—6 saved the 
lives of the king and queen from a ferocious mob that 
had taken possession of the palace of Versailles. 
When the national assembly decreed the abolition of 
feudal titles, Lafayette was among the first to lay 
down that of marquis, which he never resumed ; and 
the only title which he bore till his death was that of 
general, which he derived from his commission in the ~ 
American army. After the splendid and imposing 
ceremony of the adoption of the constitution, July 
14, 1790, in the Champ de Mars, where, in the pres- 
ence of half a million people, he took the oath to its 
support in the name of the nation, he resigned his 
command of the national guards in an able and pa- 
triotic letter, and retired to his estates in the country. 
When war was declared against the Austrians, March 
20, 1792, he was appointed to the command of one 
of the armies sent to guard the frontier. He estab- 
lished discipline in the army, and won victories at 
Philippeville, Maubeuge, and Florennes. But the 
Jacobins, who were now becoming predominant in 
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France, hated and feared him, and orders were sent 
to the camp from the ministry of war designedly to 
embarrass and annoy him. In return he addressed 
a letter to the assembly denouncing the Jacobins as 
enemies of the constitution and the people. The voice 
of reason for a moment was regarded, and a majority 
of the assembly and the local assemblies of seventy- 
five of the departments gave their formal sanction to 
his views. But violence at length prevailed, and on 
August 8 he was denounced in the assembly as an 
enemy of the nation, and a motion was made for his 
arrest and trial. After vehement debates it was put 
to vote and lost.by a majority of 407 to 224. But the 
terrible events of August 10 soon followed, and then 
came the reign of terror. Commissioners were sent 
to the army with orders to arrest Lafayette. Arrest 
at that period was certain death.- He saved himself 
by flight, after placing the army in such a ‘position that 
his departure could not expose it to danger. He 
crossed the frontier August 17, intending to take ref- 
‘uge in Holland. But he was seized the same night by 
an Austrian patrol, and being soon recognized was 
treated as a criminal and exposed to disgraceful in- 
dignities. He was handed over to the Prussians be- 
cause their prisons were near at hand, and was at first 
confined at Wesel and afterward at Magdeburg. But 
the Prussians, unwilling to bear the odium of holding 
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Lafayette a prisoner, soon transferred him ‘again to 
the Austrians, who consigned him to damp and. dark 
dungeons in the citadel of Olmiitz.. Here he was told 
that he would never again see anything but the four 
walls of his prison ; that he;would never receive news 
of events or of persons; that his name would be un- 
known in the citadel, and that in all accounts of him 
sent to court he would be designated only by a num- 
ber; that he would never receive any notice of his 
family or of the existence of his fellow prisoners. 
At the same time knives and forks were kept from 
him, as he was officially informed that his situation 
was one which would naturally lead to suicide. The 
want of air and of proper food, and the dampness 
and filth of his dungeon, brought on dangerous dis- 
eases, of which his gaolers took no notice; and he was 
at one period reduced to such a state by his sufferings 
that all his hair came off. His friends fora long time 
could get no intelligence of his fate; but at length the 
persevering inquiries of Dr. Erick Bollmann, a 
Hanoverian of great address and courage, who was: 
employed by Count Lally-Tollendal, and who had es- 
tablished himself for the purpose as a physician at 
Vienna, ascertained that he was confined at. Olmiitz. 
The military physician of Olmiitz by this time had 
thrice made a formal representation to the Austrian 
government that Lafayette would die unless he was 
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allowed to breathe a purer air than that of his dun- 
geon. To the first application the reply was made 
that “ he was not sick enough yet;” but at length the 
outery of public indignation in Europe compelled 
them to grant him permission to ride out occasionally 
in a carriage accompanied by two soldiers. Dr. Boll- 
mann determined to attempt his rescue during one 
of these airings, and communicated his project to a 
young American then travelling in Austria, Francis 
K. Huger, a son of the gentleman at whose house 
Lafayette had been received on the night of his first 
landing in America near Charleston, 8. C., in 1777. 
Huger devoted himself to the enterprise with ro- 
mantic enthusiasm. The two friends went to Olmiitz, 
where in his professional capacity Bollmann con- 
trived to communicate with Lafayette and to agree 
upon a plan. Their carriage was sent to Hoff, a 
town twenty-five miles from Olmiitz, and the coach- 
man was directed to be in waiting at a certain hour of 
the day when Lafayette and his guard rode out. 
They themselves on horseback lay in wait at a part of 
the road where Lafayette was accustomed to descend 
from the carriage and walk. The moment he touched 
the ground, Lafayette, sick and unarmed as he was, 
attacked the guards, and disarmed one of them, who 
fled in terror. After a violent contest he also dis- 
armed the other, but in the struggle was badly 
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wounded in the hand. His friends now came up, and 
placing him on one of their horses told him in 
English to go to Hoff. He misunderstood the word, 
and supposing they had merely said “ Go off,” rode 
away on the wrong road. “Their other horse had been 
purposely trained to carry two persons, but in the 
confusion he became frightened and unmanageable, 
and Huger generously insisted that Bollmann should 
ride off alone while he made his escape on foot. He 
was soon arrested by some peasants who had wit- 
nessed the affair, while Bollmann arrived safely at 
Hoff, and, after waiting in vain for Lafayette, passed 
the frontier into Prussia, where he: was soon arrested 
and delivered to the Austrians. Lafayette meanwhile 
rode toward Moravia, and, not well knowing the road, 
asked a peasant to guide him. His bleeding wound 
and his prison clothing excited the suspicions of the 
peasant, and he betrayed the fugitive to the police, 
who took him back to Olmiitz next day. Bollmann 
and Huger were kept in dungeons for eight months 
chained by the neck to the floor, but were at length 
released by the interference of Count Metrowsky, an 
Austrian nobleman of liberal character residing near 
Olmiitz. Lafayette himself was confined with re- 
doubled severity. Meantime his wife, who had been 
put in prison at Paris during the reign of terror, ob- 
tained her liberty on the downfall of Robespierre. 
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She then proceeded to Vienna, obtained with diffi- 
culty a personal interview with the Emperor Francis, 
and gained permission to share her husband’s cap- 
tivity, under the hardship of which, however, her 
health soon became so impaired that she never fully 
recovered from its effects. Great exertions were now 
made both in Europe and America to obtain the release 
of Lafayette. In the House of Commons General 
Fitzpatrick, Dec. 16, 1796, made a motion in his be- 
half, which was supported by Colonel Tarleton, who 
had fought against Lafayette in America, by Wilber- 
force, and by Fox. ‘“ The speech of the latter,” says 
Mr. Everett, “is one of the most admirable specimens 
of eloquence ever heard in a deliberative assembly.” 
President Washington wrote a letter to the emperor, 
asking for the liberation of his old companion in 
arms. The Austrian government was deaf to all en- 
treaties. But an advocate now appeared whose plea 
was irresistible. Bonaparte at the head of his vic- 
torious army demanded the release of Lafayette in 
the preliminary conferences held at Leoben before 
the treaty of Campo Formio. He was often after- 
ward heard to say that in all his negotiations with 
foreign powers he had never experienced so perti- 
nacious a resistance as that which was made to this 
demand. The Austrian negotiators attempted to com- 
pel Lafayette to receive his freedom clogged with 
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certain conditions; but in spite of his sufferings his 
spirit was unbroken, and he firmly replied that he 
would never accept his liberation in any way that 
should compromise his rights and duties, either as 
a Frenchman or as an American citizen. He was set 
free at last, Aug. 25, 1797, after an imprisonment of 
five years, twenty-two months of which had been shared 
by his wife. The unsettled condition of France yet 
precluded his return to his native country, and he 
took up his residence in Holstein, where he lived in 
retirement, occupying himself with agriculture, until 
toward the end of 1799, when he established himself 
at his estate of La Grange, a fine eld chateau about 
forty miles from Paris. Here he lived quietly; still 
occupied with agriculture and holding steadfastly to 
his republican convictions. Napoleon in a personal 
interview endeavored in vain to persuade him to take 
the post of senator. He also offered him the cross of 
the legion of honor, but Lafayette rejected it with 
disdain, calling it an absurdity. Of all the ancient 
nobility who returned to France, he and the young 
Count de Vaudreuil were the only persons who re- 
fused the favors which Napoleon tendered to them. 
When the question was submitted to the people 
whether Napoleon should be first consul: for life, 
Lafayette voted in the negative, and informed Napo- 
leon of the fact in a letter, which put an‘end to their 
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intercourse. Nothing could tempt him from his re- 
tirement. President Jefferson offered to appoint him 
governor of Louisiana, then just become a territory 
of the United States; but he was unwilling by quit- 
ting France to appear to abandon the cause of con- 
stitutional freedom on the continent of Europe. Dur- 
ing the Hundred Days after the return from Elba, 
when Napoleon granted to the people an elective 
house of representatives, Lafayette again appeared 
in public. He was chosen a representative, and took 
his seat in the chamber, refusing a peerage which the 
emperor offered him. On the first ballot for president 
of the house he had the highest number of votes; but 
he declined the honor, and exerted himself for the 
election of Lanjuinais. He took little part in the de- 
bates, however, till after Napoleon’s return from 
Waterloo, when he took the lead in demanding the 
emperor’s abdication. Lucien, the brother of Na- 
poleon, opposed the motion to this effect in a speech 
of great power and eloquence. He denounced the 
proposition as a signal instance of inconstancy and 
national ingratitude. Lafayette rose, and, contrary 
to rule and custom, spoke from his place and not 
from the tribune. ‘The assertion which has just 
been uttered,” he said, “is a calumny. Who shall 
dare to accuse the French nation of inconstancy to 
the Emperor Napoleon? That nation has followed 
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his bloody footsteps through the sands of Egypt and 
through the snows of Russia; over fifty fields of bat- 
tle; in disaster as faithfully as in victory; and it is 
for having thus devotedly followed him that we now 
mourn the blood of three millions of Frenchmen.” 
These few words made an impression on the assém- 
bly which could not be resisted; and as Lafayette 
ended Lucien himself bowed respectfully to him, and 
without resuming his speech sat down. After the 
entry of the allies into Paris, Lafayette returned to 
La Grange. Touched with a sympathy for Napoleon 
in his adversity which he had not felt at the height 
of his power, he offered to procure him the means of 
escaping to America; but Napoleon could not forgive 
his former opposition, and refused to accept his as- 
sistance. In 1818 Lafayette was elected to the cham- 
ber of deputies, where he voted constantly for all 
liberal measures, and opposed the censorship of the 
press and everything that tended to infringe the 
constitutional rights of the people. In 1824 the 
Congress of the United States voted unanimously a 
resolution requesting President Monroe to invite 
Lafayette to visit the United States. He accepted 
the invitation, but declined the offer of a ship of the 
line for his conveyance, and with his son and secre- 
tary took passage on a packet ship from Havre for 
New York, where he landed Aug. 15, 1824. He was 
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received everywhere with the utmost demonstrations 
of popular enthusiasm, and his progress through the 
country resembled a continuous triumphal procession. 
He visited in succession each of the twenty-four 
States and all the principal cities. While Lafayette 
was still in the country, Congress, in December, 
1824, voted him a grant of $200,000 and a township 
of land, “in consideration of his important services 
and expenditures during the American revolution.” 
His immense hereditary fortune had been mostly lost 
by confiscation during the reign of terror. On Sept. 
7, 1825, he sailed from Washington in a frigate 
named in compliment to him the Brandywine. On 
his arrival at Havre the people assembled to make a 
demonstration in his honor, but were dispersed by the 
police. In August, 1827, he pronounced a funeral 
oration over the body of Manuel, a distinguished 
member of the chamber of deputies. In November of 
the same year the chamber was dissolved, and La- 
fayette was reélected. During the revolution of July, 
1830, of which he became the acknowledged leader, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the national 
guards of Paris, and, though not personally engaged 
in the fight, his name and his experience and energy 
were of the greatest service to the liberal cause. His 
influence was successfully exerted to prevent the revo- 
lution from assuming a sanguinary character, and 
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from proceeding to extremes which would have brought - 
France into perilous collision with all the powers of 
Europe. He sacrificed his own republican preferences 
for the sake of peace and order, and: placed} Louis 
Philippe on the throne, “‘ a monarchy surrounded. by 
republican institutions.” He soon resigned his com- 
mission as commander of the national guards, and 
confined himself to his duties as a representative of 
the people, and to the exercise of his moral influence 
as the acknowledged chief of the constitutional party 
on the continent of Europe. In attending in the 
winter and on foot the obsequies of a colleague in 
the chamber of deputies, he contracted a cold which 
settled on his lungs and caused his death: He re- 
ceived a magnificent funeral, and his body was bur- 
ied, by his own direction, in the cemetery of Piepus 
in the faubourg St. Antoine. — “ There have been 
those,” says Edward Everett, “‘ who have denied to 
Lafayette the name of a great man. What is great- 
ness? Does goodness belong to greatness and make 
an essential part of it? If it does, who, I would ask, 
of all the prominent names in history, has run 
through such a career, with so little reproach justly 
or unjustly bestowed? Are military courage and 
conduct the measure of greatness? Lafayette was in- 
trusted by Washington with all kinds of service — 
the laborious and complicated, which required skill 
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and patience — the perilous, that demanded nerve; 
and we see him keeping up a pursuit, effecting a 
retreat, out-manceuvring a wary adversary with a su- 
perior force, harmonizing the action of French regu- 
lar troops and American militia, commanding an as- 
sault at the point of the bayonet; and all with entire 
success and brilliant reputation. . . . Lastly, isit any 
proof of greatness to be able, at the age of seventy- 
three, to take the lead in a successful and bloodless 
revolution ; to change the dynasty; to organize, exer- 
cise, and abdicate a military command of three and a 
half millions of men; to take up, to perform, and lay 
down the most momentous, delicate, and perilous 
duties, without passion, without hurry, and without 
selfishness ? ”’ 

~ Whatever may be the final estimate of Lafayette’s 
title to greatness, there can be no question that his 
chivalric devotion to the cause of liberty in both 
France and the United States endeared him to the 
masses in both countries, and measured by his serv- 
ices, as Dr. Lord is wont to do, how few men of 
distinction ean make such a brilliant showing! That 
his influence created and sustained cordial relations 
between. these two nations is seen in the “ Louisiana 
Purchase ” of 1803; in our acquisition of Texas in 
1845, to which France gave hearty assent, under the 
leadership of Thiers, who thwarted the opposition of 
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the British ministry in the councils of Europe. 
Again, in 1865 the French artist, Auguste Bartholdi, 
designed the colossal Statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World, which the people of France presented to 
the United States as a fitting token of appreciation 
and good will. Bartholdi came to America and lo- 
cated its site on Bedloe’s Island, New York harbor, 
where, rising to a height of 305 feet, the foreign visi- 
tor faces this imposing emblem at the threshold of the 
New World, dedicated to democracy, and where it 
comes into daily view of our own people from 
bridges, ferry boats, and towering buildings of the 
metropolitan city. " 

Another Bartholdi statue was erected in Union 
Square, New York city, to the memory of Lafayette. 
Around this crowds sometimes gather to listen to 
* protests against all forms of government, since even 
the mild rule of a republic fails to bring in satisfying 
measure fraternity of feeling and equality of op- 
portunity ; fails to prescribe what social classes owe 
to each other. In a recent address Mr. Elihu Root 
took occasion to say that “ the important thing is the 
preservation of the great body of the rights and liber- 
ties of our self-governing people which have been 
growing year by year since Magna Charta; that dis- 
cussion in the conduct of government is the alterna- 
tive to war. You must among a virile people have 
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differences of opinion, with men adhering to their 
opinions with determination, and there are only two 
ways of reaching the conclusions that are necessary 
for peace and honor. One system is to argue with 
men; the other is to shoot them. The first is ours, 
the second is that of Mexico.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


HE remarks made in the preface to the volume on 


‘¢ American Founders” 


are applicable also to this 
volume on ‘**‘ American Leaders.” The, lecture on Daniel 
Webster has been taken from its original position in 
“Warriors and Statesmen” (a volume the lectures of 
which are now distributed for the new edition in more 
appropriate groupings), and finds its natural neighborhood 
in this volume with the paper on Clay and Calhoun. 

Since the intense era of the Civil War has passed away, 
and Northerners and Southerners are becoming more and 
more able to take dispassionate views of the controversies 
of that time, finding honorable reasons for the differences 
of opinion and of resultant conduct on both sides, it has 
been thought well to include among ‘‘ American Leaders ”’ 
a man who stands before all Americans as the chief 
embodiment of the ‘‘ cause” for which so many gallant 
soldiers died — Robert E. Lee. His personal character 
was so lofty, his military genius so eminent, that North 
and South alike looked up to him while living and © 
mourned him dead. His career is depicted by one who 
has given it careful study, and who, himself a wounded 
veteran officer of the Union army, and regarding the 
Southern cause as one well ‘‘ lost,” as to its chief aims of 
Secession and protection to Slavery, in the interest of 
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civilization and of the South itself, yet holds a high appre- 
ciation of the noble man who is its chief representative. 
The paper on ‘‘ Robert E. Lee: The Southern Con- 
federacy,” is from the pen of Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 
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PERSONAL POLITICS. 


i ies is very seldom that a man arises from an obscure 

and humble position to an exalted pre-eminence, 
without peculiar fitness for the work on which his 
fame rests, and which probably no one else could have 
done so well. He may not be learned, or cultured ; 
he may be even unlettered and rough; he may be 
stained by vulgar defects and vices which are fatal to 
all dignity of character; but there must be something 
about him which calls out the respect and admiration 
of those with whom he is surrounded, so as to give 
him a start,and open a way for success in the business 
or enterprise where his genius lies. 

Such a man was Andrew Jackson. Whether as a 
youth, or as a man pursuing his career of village 
lawyer in the backwoods of a frontier settlement, he 
was about the last person of whom one would predict 
that he should arise to a great position and unbounded 
national popularity. His birth was plebeian and 
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obscure. His father, of Scotch-Irish descent, lived 
in a miserable hamlet in North Carolina, near the 
South Carolina line, without owning a single acre 
of land, — one of the poorest of the poor whites. The 
boy Andrew, born shortly after his father’s death in 
1767, was reared in poverty and almost without edu- 
cation, learning at school only to “read, write, and 
cipher;” nor did he have any marked desire for 
knowledge, and never could spell correctly. At the 
age of thirteen he was driven from his native village 
by its devastation at the hands of the English soldiers, 
during the Revolutionary War. His mother, a 
worthy and most self-reliant womah, was an ardent 
patriot, and all her boys — Hugh, Robert, and Andrew 
—enlisted in the local home-guard. The elder two 
died, Hugh of exposure and Robert of prison small-pox, 
while Andrew, who had also been captured and. sick 
of the disease, survived this early training in the 
scenes of war for further usefulness. The mother 
made her way on foot to Charleston, §. ©., to nurse 
the sick patriots in the prison-ships, and there died 
of the prison fever, in 1781. The physical endurance 
and force of character of this mother constituted 
evidently the chief legacy that Andrew inherited, and 
it served him well through a long and arduous life. 
At fifteen the boy was “a homeless orphan, a sick 
and sorrowful orphan,” working for a saddler in 
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Charleston a few hours of the day, as his health 
would permit. With returning strength he got pos- 
session of a horse; but his army associates had led 
him into evil ways, and he became indebted to his 
landlord for board. This he managed to pay only by 
staking his horse in a game of dice against $200, 
which he fortunately won; and this squared him with 
the world and enabled him to start afresh, on a better 
way. 

Poor and obscure as he was, and imperfectly edu- 
cated, he aspired to be a lawyer; and at eighteen years 
of age*he became a law-student in the office of Mr. 
Spruce McCay in Salisbury, North Carolina. Two 
years later, in 1787, he was admitted to the bar. Not 
making much headway in Salisbury, he wandered to 
that part of the State which is now Tennessee, then an 
almost unbroken wilderness, exposed to Indian massa- 
cres and depredations ; and finally he located himself 
at Nashville, where there was a small settlement, — 
chiefly of adventurers, who led lives of license and 
idleness. 

It seems that Jackson, who was appointed district- 
attorney, had a considerable practice in his profession 
of a rough sort, in that frontier region where the slight- 
- est legal knowledge was sufficient for success. He was 
in no sense a student, like Jefferson and Madison in 
the early part of their careers in Virginia as village 
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lawyers, although he was engaged in as many cases, 
and had perhaps as large an income as they. But 
what was he doing all this while, when he was not in 
his log-office and in the log-court-room, sixteen feet 
square? Was he pondering the principles or prece- 
dents of law, and storing his mind with the knowledge 
gained from books? Not at all. He was attending 
horse-races and cock-fightings and all the sports which 
marked the Southern people one hundred years ago; 
and his associates were not the most cultivated and 
wealthy of them either, but ignorant, rough, drinking, 
swearing, gambling, fighting rowdies, whose sociéty was 
repulsive to people of taste, intelligence, and virtue. 
The young lawyer became a favorite with these men, 
and with their wives and sisters and daughters. He 
could ride a horse better than any of his neighbors ; 
he entered into their quarrels with zeal and devotion; 
he was bold, rash, and adventurous, ever ready te 
hunt a hostile Indian, or fight a duel, or defend an 
innocent man who had suffered injury and injustice. 
He showed himself capable of the warmest and most 
devoted friendship as well as the bitterest and most 
unrelenting hatred. He was quick to join a dangerous 
enterprise, and ever showing ability to lead it, — the 
first on the spot to put out a fire; the first to expose 
himself in a common. danger ; commanding. respect for 
his honesty, sincerity, and integrity ; exciting fear from 
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his fieree wrath when insulted,—a man terribly in 
earnest ; always as courteeus and chivalric to women 
as he was hard and savage to treacherous men. Above 
all, he was now a man of commanding stature, graceful 
‘manners, dignified deportment, and a naturally distin- 
euished air; so that he was looked up to by men and 
admired by women. What did those violent, quarrel- 
some, adventurous settlers on the western confines of 
American civilization care whether their favorite was 
learned or ignorant, so long as he was manifestly 
superior to them in their chosen pursuits and pleas- 
ures, was capable of leading them in any enterprise, 
and sympathized with them in all their ideas and 
prejudices, — a born democrat, as well as a born leader. 
His claim upon them, however, was not without its 
worthy elements. He was perfectly fearless in enforc- 
ing the law, laughing at intimidation. He often had 
to ride hundreds of miles to professional duties on 
circuit, through forests infested by Indians, and towns 
cowed by ruffians; and he and his rifle were held in 
great respect. He was renowned as the foremost 
Indian fighter in that country, and as a prosecuting 
attorney whom no danger and no temptation could 
swerve from his duty. He was feared, trusted, and 
boundlessly popular. 

The people therefore rallied about this man. When 
in 1796.2 convention was called for framing a State 
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constitution, Jackson was one of their influential dele- 
gates; and in December of that year he was sent to 
Congress as their most popular representative. Of 
course he was totally unfitted for legislative business, 
in which he never could have made any mark. On | 
his return in 1797, a vacancy occurring in the United 
States Senate, he was elected senator, on the strength 
of his popularity as representative. But he remained 
only a year at Philadelphia, finding his calling dull, 
and probably conscious that he had no fitness for 
legislation, while the opportunity for professional and 
pecuniary success in Tennessee was very apparent to 
him. ey 

Next we read of his being made chief-justice of the 
Superior Court of Tennessee, with no more fitness for 
administering the law than he had for making it, or 
interest in it. Mr. Parton tells an anecdote of Jackson 
at this time which, whether true or not, illustrates his 
character as well as the rude conditions amid which 
he made himself. felt. He was holding court in a 
little village in Tennessee, when a great, hulking fel- 
low, armed with a pistol and bowie-knife, paraded 
before the little court-house, and cursed judge, jury, 
and all assembled. Jackson ordered the sheriff to 
arrest him, but that functionary failed to do it, either 
alone or with a posse.. Whereupon Jackson caused 
the sheriff to summon him as posse, adjourned court 
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for ten minutes, walked out and told the fellow to 
yield or be shot. 

In telling why he surrendered to one man, when 
he had defied a crowd, the ruffian afterwards said: 
“When he came up I looked him in the eye, and I 
saw shoot. There wasn’t shoot in nary other eye in 
the crowd. I said to myself, it is about time to sing 
small; and so I did.” 

It was by such bold, fearless conduct that J ackson 
won admiration, —not by his law, of which he knew 
but little, and never could have learned much. The 
law, moreover, was uncongenial to this man of action, 
and he resigned his judgeship and went for a short 
time into business, — trading land, selling horses, gro- 
ceries, and dry-goods, — when he was appointed major- 
general of militia. This was just what he wanted. 
He had now found his place and was equal to it. His 
habits, enterprises, dangers, and bloody encounters, all 
alike fitted him for it. Henceforth his duty and his 
pleasure ran together in the same line. His personal 
peculiarities had made him popular; this popularity 
had made him prominent and secured to him offices 
for which he had no talent, seeing which he dropped 
them; but when a situation was offered for which he 
was fitted, he soon gained distinction, and his true 
career began. 

It was as an Indian fighter that he laid the founda- 
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tion of his fame. His popularity with rough people 
was succeeded by a series of heroic actions which 
brought him before the eyes of the nation. There 
was no sham in these victories. He fairly earned his 
laurels, and they so wrought on the imagination of the 
people that he quickly became famous. 

But before his military exploits brought him a na- 
tional reputation he had become notorious in his 
neighborhood as a duellist. He was always ready to 
fight when he deemed himself insulted. His numer- 
ous duels were very severely commented on when he 
became a candidate for the presidency, especially in 
New England. But duelling was a peculiar Southern 
institution; most Southern people settled their diffi- 
culties with pistols. Some of Jackson’s duels were 
desperate. and ferocious. He was the best shot in 
Tennessee, and, it is said, could lodge two successive 
balls in the same hole. As early as 1795 he fought 
with a fellow lawyer by the name of Avery. In 1806 
he killed in a duel Charles Dickinson, who had spoken 
disparagingly of his wife, whom he had lately married, 
a divorced woman, but to whom he was. tenderly 
attached as long as she lived. Still later he fought 
with Thomas H. Benton, and received a wound from 
which he never fully recovered. 

Such was the life of Jackson until he was forty-five 
years of age, —that of a violent, passionate, arbitrary 
man, beloved as a friend. and feared as an enemy. 
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It was the Creek war and the war with England 
which developed his extraordinary energies. When 
the war of 1812 broke out he was major-general of 
Tennessee militia, and at once offered his services to 
the government, which were eagerly accepted, and he 
was authorized to raise a body of volunteers in Ten- 
nessee and to report with them at New Orleans. He 
found no difficulty in collecting about sixteen hundred 
men, and in January, 1813, took them down the Cum- 
berland, the Ohio, and Mississippi to Natchez, in such 
flat-bottomed boats as he could collect ; another body of 
mounted men crossed the country five hundred miles 
to the rendezvous, and went into camp at Natchez, 
Feb. 15, 1813. 

The Southern Department was under the command 
of General James Wilkinson, with headquarters at 
New Orleans,—a disagreeable and contentious man, 
who did not like Jackson. Through his influence 
the Tennessee detachment, after two months’ delay 
in Natchez, was ordered by the authorities at Wash- 
ington to be dismissed, — without pay, five hundred 
miles from home. Jackson promptly decided not to 
obey the command, but to keep his forces together, 
provide at his own expense for their food and trans- 
portation, and take them back to Tennessee in good 
order. He accomplished this, putting sick men on 
his own three horses, and himself marching on feot 
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with the men, who, enthusiastic over his elastic 
toughness, dubbed him “Old Hickory,” —a title of 
affection that is familiar to this day. The govern- 
ment afterwards reimbursed him for his outlay in 
this matter, but his generosity, self-denial, energy, 
and masterly force added immensely to his popularity. 

Jackson’s disobedience of orders attracted but little 
attention at Washington, in that time of - greater 
events, while his own patriotism and fighting zeal 
were not abated by his failure to get at the enemy. 
And very soon his desires were to be granted. 

In 1811, before the war with England was declared, 
a general confederation of Indians had been made 
under the influence of the celebrated Tecumseh, a 
chief of the Shawanoc tribe. He was a man of mag- 
nificent figure, stately and noble as a Greek warrior, 
and withal eloquent. With his twin brother, the 
Prophet, Tecumseh travelled from the Great Lakes in 
the North to the Gulf of Mexico, inducing tribe after 
tribe to unite against the rapacious and advancing 
whites. But he did not accomplish much until the 
war with England broke out in 1812, when he saw 
a possibility of realizing his grand idea; and by the 
summer of 1813 he had the Creek nation, including a 
number of tribes, organized for war. How far he 
was aided by English intrigues is not fully known, 
but he doubtless received encouragement from English 
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agents. From the British and the Spaniards, the 
Indians received arms and ammunition. 

The first attack of these Indians was on August 13, 
1813, at Fort Mims, in Alabama, where there were 
nearly two hundred American troops, and where five 
hundred people were collected for safety. The 
Indians, chiefly Creeks, were led by Red Eagle, who 
utterly annihilated the defenders of the fort under 
Major Beasley, and scalped the women and children 
When reports of this unexpected and atrocious mas- 
sacre reached Tennessee the whole population was 
aroused to vengeance, and General Jackson, his arm 
still in a sling from his duel with Benton, set out 
to punish the savage foes. But he was impeded by 
lack of provisions, and quarrels among his subordi- 
nates, and general insubordination. In surmounting 
his difficulties he showed extraordinary tact and 
energy. His measures were most vigorous. He did 
not hesitate to shoot, whether legally or illegally, those 
who were insubordinate, thus restoring military disci- 
pline, the first and last necessity in war. . Soldiers soon 
learn to appreciate the worth of such decision, and 
follow such a leader with determination almost equal 
to his own. Jackson’s troops did splendid marching 
and fighting. 

So rapid and relentless were his movements against 
the enemy that the campaign lasted but seven months, 
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and the Indians were nearly all killed or dispersed. 
I need not enumerate his engagements, which were 
regarded as brilliant. His early dangers and: adven- 
tures, and his acquaintance with Indian warfare ever 
since he could handle a rifle, now stood him in good 
stead. On the 21st of April, 1814, the militia under 
his command returned home victorious, and Jackson 
for his heroism and ability was made a major-general 
in the regular army, he then being forty-seven years of 
age. It was in this war that we first hear. of the 
famous frontiersman Davy Crockett, and of Sam 
Houston, afterwards so unique a figure in the war 
for Texan independence. In this ‘war, too, General 
Harrison gained his success at Tippecanoe, which was 
never forgotten; but his military genius was far 
inferior to that vf Jackson. It is probable that had 
Jackson been sent to the North by the Secretary of 
War, he would have driven the British troops out of 
Canada. There is no question about his military abil- 
ity, although his reputation was sullied by high-handed 
and arbitrary measures. What he saw fit to do, he did. 
without scruples or regard to consequences. In war 
everything is tested by success; and in view of that 
if sufficiently brilliant, everything else is forgotten. 
The successful and rapid conquest of the Creeks 
opened the way for Jackson’s Southern campaign 
against the English. As major-general he was sent 
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to conelude a treaty with the Indians, which he soon 
arranged, and was then put in command of the South- 
ern Division of the army, with headquarters at Mobile. 
The English made the neutral Spanish territory of 
Florida a basis of operations along the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, thus putting in peril both Mobile 
and New Orleans. They virtually possessed Pensa- 
cola, the Spanish force being too feeble to hold it, 
and made it the rendezvous of their fleets. The 
Spanish authorities made a show, indeed, of friend- 
ship with the United States, but the English flag 
floated over the forts of the city, and the governor was 
in sympathy with England. Such was the state of 
affairs wheu Jackson arrived at Mobile at the head 
of parts of three regiments of regulars, with a thou- 
sand miles of coast to defend, and without a fort ade- 
quately armed or garrisoned. He applied to the 
Secretary of War for permission to take Pensacola; but 
the government hesitated to attack a friendly power 
without further knowledge of their unfriendly acts, 
and the delayed response, ordering caution and waiting, 
did not reach him. Thrown upon his own resources, 
asking for orders and getting none, he was obliged to 
act without instructions, in face of vastly superior 
forces. And for this he can scarcely be blamed, since 
his situation demanded vigorous and rapid measures, 
before they could be indorsed by the Secretary of War. 
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Pensacola, at the end of a beautiful bay, ten miles 
from the sea, with a fine harbor, was defended by 
Fort Barrancas, six miles from the town. Before it 
lay eight English men-of-war at anchor, the source of 
military supplies for the fort, on which floated the 
flags of both England and Spain. The fleet was in 
command of Captain Lord Percy, whose flagship was 
the ‘“‘ Hermes,” while Colonel Nichols commanded the 
troops. This latter boastful and imprudent. officer 
was foolish enough to issue a proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Louisiana and Kentucky to take up 
arms against their country. A body of Indians were 
also drilled in the service of the British, so far as 
Indians can be drilled to regular warfare. 

As soon as the true intentions of the English were 
known to General Jackson, who had made up his mind 
to take possession of Pensacola, he wrote to the Spanish 
governor, —a pompous, inefficient old grandee, —and 
demanded the surrender of certain hostile Creek chief- 
tains, who had taken refuge in the town. 

The demand was haughtily rejected. Jackson waited 
until three thousand Tennessee militia, for whom he 
had urgently sent, arrived at Mobile, under the com- 
mand of General Coffee, one of his efficient coadju- 
tors in the Creek War, and Colonel Butler, and then 
. promptly and successfully stormed Pensacola, driving 
out the British, who blew up Fort Barrancas and 
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escaped to their ships. After which he retired to 
Mobile to defend that important town against the 
British forces, who threatened an attack. 

The city of Mobile could be defended by fortifica- 
tions on Mobile Point, thirty miles distant, at the 
mouth of the bay, since opposite it was a narrow 
channel through which alone vessels of any consid- 
erable size could enter the bay. At this point was 
Fort Bowyer, in a state of dilapidation, mounting but a 
few pieces of cannon. Into this fort Jackson at once 
threw a garrison of one hundred and sixty regular 
infantry under Major Lawrence, a most gallant officer. 
These troops were of course unacquainted with the use 
of artillery, but they put the fort in the best condition 
they could, and on the 12th of September the enemy 
appeared, the fleet under Captain Percy, and a body 
of marines and Indians under Colonel Nichols. Jackson, 
then at Mobile, apprised of the appearance of the 
British, hastily reinforced the fort, about to be at- 
tacked by a large force confident of success. On the 
15th of September the attack began; the English 
battered down the ramparts of the fortifications, and 
anchored their ships within gun-shot of the fort ; but 
so gallant was the defence that the ships were dis- 
abled, and the enemy retreated, with a loss of about 
one hundred men. This victory saved Mobile; and 
more, it gave confidence to the small army on whom 
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the defence of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
depended 

Jackson forthwith issued his bulletins or procla- 
mations in a truly Napoleonic style to the inhab- 
itants of Louisiana, to rally to the defence of New 
Orleans, which he saw would. probably be the next 
object of attack on the part of the British. On the 
2d of December he personally reached that city and 
made preparations for the expected assault, and, ably 
assisted by Edward Livingston, the most prominent 
lawyer of the city, enlisted for the defence the French 
creoles, the American residents, and a few Spaniards. 

New Orleans was a prize which the English cov- 
eted, and to possess it that government had willingly 
expended a million of pounds sterling. The city not 
only controlled the commerce of the Mississippi, but 
in it were stored one hundred and fifty thousand bales 
of cotton, and eight hundred and ten thousand hogs- 
heads of sugar, all of which the English government 
expected to seize. It contained at that time about 
twenty thousand people,—Jless than half of whom 
were whites, and these chiefly French creoles, — besides 
a floating population of sailors and traders. | 

New Orleans is built on a bend in the Mississippi, 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, about one hundred miles 
from where by a sinuous southeasterly course the 
river empties into the Gulf of Mexico. At thé city 
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‘he river was about a mile wide, with a current of four 
miles an hour, and back of the town was a swamp, 
draining to the north into Lake Ponchartrain, and to 
the east into Lake Borgne, which opens out into the 
Gulf east of the city. It was difficult for sailine- 
vessels at that time to ascend the river one hundred 
miles against the current, if forts and batteries were 
erected on its banks; and a sort of back entrance was 
afforded to the city for small vessels through lakes and 
lagoons at a comparatively short distance. On one of 
these lakes, Lake Borgne, a flotilla of light gunboats 
was placed for defence, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Jones, but on December 14th an overpowering force 
of small British vessels dispersed the American squad- 
ron, and on the twenty-second about fifteen hundred 
regulars, the picked men of the British army, fresh from 
European victories under Wellington, contrived to find 
their way unperceived through the swamps and 
lagoons to the belt of plantations between the river 
and the swamps, about nine miles below New 
Orleans. 

When the news arrived of the loss of the gunboats, 
which made the enemy the masters of Lake Borgne, a 
panic spread over the city, for the forces of the enemy 
were greatly exaggerated. But Jackson was equal to 
the emergency, though having but just arrived. He 
coolly adopted the most vigorous measures, and re 
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stored confidence. Times of confusion, difficulty, and 
danger were always his best opportunities. He pro- 
claimed martial law; he sent in all directions for rein- 
forcements ; he called upon the people to organize for 
defence; he released and enlisted the convicts, and 
accepted the proffered services of Jean Lafitte, the ex- 
“pirate” — or, rather, smuggler — of the Gulf, with 
two companies of his ex-buccaneers; he appealed to 
“the noble-hearted, generous, free men of color” to 
enlist, and the whole town was instantly transformed 
into a military camp. Within a fortnight he had five 
thousand men, one-fifth regulars and the rest militia. 
General Jackson’s address to his soldiers was spirited 
but inflated, encouraging and boastful, with a great 
patriotic ring, and, of course effective. The population 
of the city was united in resolving to make a sturdy 
defence. : 

Had the British marched as soon as they landed, 
they probably would have taken the city, in the exist- 
ing consternation. But they waited for larger forces 
from their ships, which carried six thousand troops, 
and in their turn exaggerated the number of the 
defenders, which at the first were only about two 
thousand badly frightened men. The delay was a god-. 
send to the Americans, who now learned ‘the strength 
of the enemy. é 

On the 23d — as always, eager to be at his enemy, 
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and moving with his characteristic energy — Jackson 
sent a small force down to make a night attack on the 
British camp; also a schooner, heavily armed with 
cannon, to co-operate from the river. It was a wild 
and inconsequent fight; but it checked the advance of 
the British, who now were still more impressed with 
the need of reinforcements ; it aroused the confidence 
and fighting spirit of the Americans, and it enabled 
Jackson to take up a defensive line behind an old 
canal, extending across the plain from river to swamp, 
and gave him time to fortify it. At once he raised a 
formidable barricade of mud and timber, and strength- 
ened it with cotton-bales from the neighboring planta- 
tions. The cotton, however, proved rather a nuisance 
than a help, as it took fire under the attack, and 
smoked, annoying the men. The “fortifications of 
cotton-bales” were only a romance of the war. 

On the 25th arrived Sir Edward Pakenham, brother- 
in-law of Wellington and an able soldier, to take 
command, and on the 28th the British attacked the 
extemporized but strong breastworks, confident of 
success. But the sharp-shooters from the backwoods 
of Tennessee under Carroll, and from Kentucky under 
Coffee, who fought with every advantage, protected by 
their mud defences, were equally confident. The 
slaughter of the British troops, utterly unprotected 
though brave and gallant, was terrible, and they were 
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repulsed. Preparations were now made for a still 
more vigorous, systematic, and general assault, and a 
force was sent across the river to menace the city from 
that side. 

On the 8th of January the decisive battle was 
_ fought which extinguished forever all dreams of the 
conquest of America, on the part of the British. 
General Pakenham, who commanded the advancing 
columns in person, was killed, and their authorities 
state their loss to have been two thousand killed, 
wounded, and missing. The American loss was eight 
killed and thirteen wounded. It was a rash presump- 
tion for the British to attack a fortified entrenchment 
ten feet high in some places, and ten feet thick, with 
aetached redoubts to flank it and three thousand men 
behind it. The conflict was not strictly a battle, — not 
like an encounter in the open field, where the raw 
troops under Jackson, most of them militia, would ° 
have stood no chance with the veterans whom 
Wellington had led to victory and glory. 

Jackson’s brilliant defence at New Orleans was 
admirably planned and energetically executed. It hac 
no effect on the war, for the treaty of peace, although 
not yet heard of, had been signed weeks before; but it 
enabled America to close the conflict with a splendid 
success, which offset the disasters and mistakes of the 
Northern campaigns. Naturally, it was magnified inte 
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a great military exploit, and raised the fame of Jack- 
son to such a height, all over the country, that noth- 
ing could ever afterwards weaken his popularity, no 
matter what he did, lawful or unlawful. He was a 
victor over the Indians and over the English, and all 
his arbitrary acts were condoned by an admiring peo- 
ple who had but few military heroes to boast of. 

His successes had a bad effect on Jackson himself. 
He came to feel that he had a right to ride over prece- 
dents and law when it seemed to him expedient. He 
set up his will against constituted aythorities, and 
everybody who did not endorse his measures he re- 
garded as a personal enemy, to be crushed if possible. 
It was never said of him that he was unpatriotic in 
his intentions, only that he was wilful, vindictive, 
and ignorant. From the 8th of January, 1815, to the 
day of his death he was the most popular man that 
this country ever saw, — excepting, perhaps, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, — the central figure in American poli- 
ties, with prodigious influence even after he had finally 
retired from public life Immediately after the defence 
of New Orleans the legislatures of different States, and 
Congress itself, passed grateful resolutions for his mili- 
tary services, and the naticn heaped all the honor on 
the hero that was in its power to give,— medais, 
swords, and rewards, and Congress remitted a fine 
which had been imposed by Judge Hall, in New 
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Orleans, for contempt of court. Jackson’s severity in 
executing six militia-men for mutiny was approved 
generally as a wholesome exercise of military disci- 
pline, and all bis acts were glorified. Wherever he 
went there was a round of. festivities. He began to 
be talked about, as soon as the war was closed, as a 
candidate for the presidency, although when the idea 
was first proposed to him he repelled it with genuine 
indignation 

Scarcely had the British troops been withdrawn 
from the Gulf pf Mexico to fight more successfully at 
Waterloo, when Jackson was called to put an end to 
the Seminole war in Florida, which ‘Spanish territory 
he occupied on the ground of self-defence. The In- 
dians — Seminoles and Creeks — with many runaway 
negroes, had been pillaging the border of Georgia. 
Jackson drove them off, seized the Spanish fort on 
Appalachee Bay, and again took possession of Pensa- 
cola on the plea that the Spanish officials were aiding 
the Indians. It required all the skill of the govern- 
ment at Washington to defend his despotic acts, for he 
was as complete an autocrat in his limited sphere as 
Cesar or Napoleon. The only limits he regarded were 
the limits to his power. But in whatever he did, he 
had a firm conviction that he was right. Even John 
Quincy Adams justified his acts in Florida, when his 
enemies were loud in their complaints of his’needless 
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executions, especially of two British traders, Arbuthnot 
and Ambruter, whom he had court-martialled and 
shot as abettors of the Indians. He had invaded the 
territory of a neutral power and driven off its repre- 
sentatives ; but everything was condoned. And when, 
shortly after, Florida became United States territory 
by purchase from Spain, he was made its first gov- 
ernor,—a new field for him, but an appointment 
which President Monroe felt it necessary to make. 

In April, 1821, having resigned his commission in 
the army, Jackson left Nashville with his family to 
take up his residence in Pensacola, enchanted with its 
climate and fruits and flowers, its refreshing sea-breezes, 
and its beautiful situation, in spite of hot weather. 
As governor of Florida he was invested with extraor- 
dinary powers. Indeed, there was scarcely any limit to 
them, except that he had no power to levy and collect 
taxes, and seize the property of the mixed races who 
dwelt in the land of oranges and flowers. It would 
appear that, aside/ from arbitrary acts, he did all he 
could for the good of the territory, under the influence 
of his wife, a Christian woman, whom he indulged in 
all things, especially in shutting up grog-shops, put- 
ting a stop to play-going, and securing an outward 
respect for the Sabbath. His term of office, however, 
was brief, and as his health was poor, for he was never 
vigorous, in. November of the same year he gladly 
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returned to Nashville, and about this time built his 
well-known residence, the “ Hermitage.” As a farmer 
he was unusually successful, making agriculture lucra- 
tive even with slave-labor. 

Jackson had now become'a prominent candidate for 
the presidency, and as a part of the political plan, he 
was, in 1823, made senator from Tennessee in Congress, 
where he served parts of two terms, without, however, 
distinguishing himself as a legislator. He made but 
few speeches, and these were short, but cast his vote 
on occasions of importance, voting against a reduction 
of duty on iron and woollen and cotton goods, against 
imprisonment for debt, and favoring some interna] 
improvements. In 1824 he wrote a letter advocating 
a “careful tariff,” so far as it should afford revenues for 
the national defence, and to pay off the national debt, 
and “give a proper distribution of our labor;” but a 
tariff to enrich capitalists at the expense of the labor- 
ing classes, he always abhorred. 

The administration of James Monroe, in two full 
terms, from 1817 to 1825, had not been marked by 
any great events or popular movements of especial 
historical interest. It was “the era of good feeling.” 
The times were placid, and party animosities had 
nearly subsided. The opening of the slavery discus- 
sions resulted in the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
and the irritations of that great topic were allayed for 
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the time. Like all his predecessors after Washing- 
ton, Monroe had been successively a diplomatist and 
Secretary of State, and the presidency seemed to fall 
to him as a matter of course. He was a most respect- 
able man, although not of commanding abilities, and 
discharged his duties creditably in the absence of excit- 
ing questions. The only event of his administration 
which had a marked influence on the destinies of the 
United States was the announcement that the future 
colonization of the country by any European State 
would not be permitted. This is called the “Monroe 
doctrine,” and had the warmesupport of Webster and 
other leading statesmen. It not only proclaimed the 
idea of complete American independence of all foreign 
powers, but opposed all interference of European 
States in American affairs. The ultimate influence 
of the application of this doctrine cannot be exag- 
gerated in importance, whether it originated with the 
President or not. Monroe was educated for the bar, 
but was neither a good speaker nor a ready writer. 
Nor was he a man of extensive culture or attainments. 
The one great idea attributed to him was: “America 
for the Americans.” He was succeeded, however, by 
a man of fine attainments and large experience, who 
had passed through the great offices of State with 
distinguished credit. 

In February, 1824, Jackson was almost unanimously 
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nominated for the presidency by the Democratic party, 
through the convention in Harrisburg, and John C. 
Calhoun was nominated for the vice-presidency. 
Jackson’s main rivals in the election which followed 
were John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, both of 
whom had rendered great civil services, and were 
better fitted for the post. But Jackson was the most 
popular, and he obtained ninety-nine electoral votes, 
Adams eighty-four, and Clay thirty-seven. No one 
having a majority, the election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives. Clay, who never liked 
nor trusted Jackson, ¢hrew his influence in favor of 
Adams, and Adams was elected by the vote of thir- 
teen States. Jackson and his friends always main- 
tained that he was cheated out of the election, — that 
Adams and Clay made a bargain between themselves, 
— which seemed to be confirmed by the fact that 
Clay was made Secretary of State in Adams’s cabinet ; 
although this was a natural enough sequence of Clay’s 
throwing his political strength to make Adams presi- 
dent. Jackson returned, wrathful and disappointed, 
to his farm, but amid boisterous demonstrations of 
respect wherever he went. If he had not cared much 
about the presidency before, he was now determined 
to achieve it, and to crush his opponents, whom he 
promptly regarded as enemies. 

John Quincy Adams entered upon office in 1825. 
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free from “personal obligations” and “partisan en- 
tanglements,” but with an unfriendly Congress. This, 
however, was not of much consequence, since no great 
subjects were before Congress for discussion. It was 
a period of great tranquillity, fitted for the develop- 
ment of the peaceful arts, and of internal 1mprove- 
ments in the land, rather than of genius in the 
presidential chair, Not one public event of great 
importance occurred, although many commercial trea- 
ties were signed, and some interna] improvements 
were made. Mr. Adams lived in friendly relations 
with his cabinet, composed of able men, and he was 
generally respected for the simplicity of his life, and 
the conscientious discharge of his routine duties. He 
was industrious and painstaking, rising early in the 
morning and retiring early in the evening He was 
not popular, being cold and austere in manner, but he 
had a lofty self-respect, disdaining to conciliate foes 
or reward friends, a New England Puritan of the 
severest type, sternly incorruptible, learned without 
genius, eloquent without rhetoric, experienced without 
wisdom, religious without orthodoxy, and liberal- 
minded with strong prejudices. 

Perhaps the most marked thing in the political 
history of that administration was the strife for the 
next presidency, and the beginning of that angry and 
bitter conflict between politicians which had no cessa- 
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tion until the Civil War. The sessions of Congress 
were occupied in the manufacture of political capital; 
for a cloud had arisen in the political heavens, portend- 
ing storms and animosities, and the discussion of im- 
portant subjects of national scope, such as had not 
agitated the country before, — pertaining to finances, to 
tariffs, to constitutional limitations, to retrenchments, 
apd innovations. There arose new political parties, or 
rather a great movement, extending to every town and 
hamlet, to give a new impetus to the Democratic sway. 
The leaders in this movement were the great antago- 
nists of Clay and Webster, —a new class of politicians, 
like Benton, Amos Kendall, Martin’ Van Buren, Duff 
Green, W. B. Lewis, and others. A new era of 
* politics” was inaugurated, with all the then novel but 
now customary machinery of local clubs, partisan 
“campaign newspapers,” and the organized use of 
pledges and promises of appointments to office to 
reward “workers.” This system .had been efficiently 
perfected in New York State under Mr. Van Buren 
and other. leaders, but now it was brought into 
Federal politics, and the whole country was stirred 
into a fever heat of party strife. 

In a political storm, therefore, Jackson was elected, 
and commenced his memorable reign in 1829, — John 
Quincey Adams retiring to his farm in disgust and 
wrath. The new president was carried into office on 
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an avalanche of Democratic voters, receiving two 
hundred and sixty-one electoral votes, while Adams 
had only eighty-three, notwithstanding his long public 
services and his acknowledged worth. This was toc 
great a disappointu:ent for the retiring statesman to 
bear complacently, or even philosophically, He gave 
vent to his irritated feelings in unbecoming language, 
exaggerating the ignorance of Jackson and his general 
unfitness for the high office, — in this, however, betray- 
ing an estimate of the incoming President which was 
common among educated and conservative men. I 
well remember at college the contempt which the 
president and all the professors had for the Western 
warrior. It was generally believed by literary men 
that “Old Hickory” could scarcely write his name. 
But the speeches of Jackson were always to the 
point, if not studied and elaborate, while his messages 
were certainly respectable, though rather too long. It 
is generally supposed that he furnished the rough 
drafts to his few intimate friends, who recast and 
polished them, while some think that William Lewis, 
Amos Kendall, and others wrote the whole of them, 
as well as all his public papers. In reading the early 
letters of Jackson, however, it is clear that they are 
anything but illiterate, whatever mistakes in spelling 
and grammatical errors there may be. His ideas were 
distinct. his sentiments unmistakable; and although he 
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was fond of a kind of spread-eagle eloquence, his views 
on public questions were generally just and vigorously 
expressed. A Tennessee general, brought up with 
horse-jockeys, gamblers, and cock-fighters, and who 
never had even a fair common-school education, could 
not be expected to be very accomplished in the arts of 
composition, whatever talents and good sense he natu- 
rally may have had, Certain it is that Jackson’s mind 
was clear and his convictions were strong upon the 
national policy to be pursued by him; and if he 
opposed banks and tariffs it was because he believed 
that their influence was hostile to thé true interests of 
the country. He doubtless well understood the issues 
of great public questions; only, his view of them was 
contrary to the views of moneyed men and bankers 
and the educated classes of his day generally. It is 
to be remarked, however, that the views he took on 
questions of political economy are now endorsed by 
many able college professors and some American man. 
ufacturers who are leading public opinion in opposition 
to tariffs for protection and in the direction of free 
trade. 

The first thing for Jackson to do after his inaugura- 
tion was to select his cabinet. It was not a strong 
one. He wanted clerks, not advisers. He was all- 
sufficient to himself. He rarely held a cabinet meet- 
ing In avery short time this cabinet was dissolved 
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by a scandal. General Eaton, Secretary of War, had 
married the daughter of a tavern-keeper, who was 
remarkable for her wit and social brilliancy. The 
aristocratic wives of the cabinet ministers would not 
associate with her, and the President took the side of 
the neglected woman, in accordance with his chivalric 
nature. His error was in attempting to foree his 
cabinet to accord to her a social position, —a matter 
which naturally belonged to women to settle. So 
bitter was the quarrel, and so persistent was the 
President in attempting to produce harmony in his 
cabinet on a mere social question that the ministers 
resigned rather than fight so obstinate and irascible a 
man as Jackson in a matter which was outside his 
proper sphere of action. 

The new cabinet was both more able and more sub- 
servient. Edward Livingston of Louisiana, who wrote 
most of Jackson’s documents when he commanded 
in New Orleans, was made Secretary of State, Louis 
McLane of Delaware, Secretary of the Treasury ; Lewis 
Cass, governor for nineteen years of Michigan, Sec- 
retary of War; Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. 
Secretary of the Navy; Roger B. Taney of Maryland, 
Attorney-General, — all distinguished for abilities. But 
even these able men were seldom summoned to a 
cabinet meeting. The confidential advisers of the 
President were Amos Kendall, afterwards Postmaster- 
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General; Duff Green, a Democratic editor; Isaac Hill, 
a violent partisan, who edited a paper in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and was made second auditor of the 
treasury ; and William B. Lewis, an old friend of the 
general in Tennessee, — all able men, but unscrupulcus 
politicians, who enjoyed power rather than the display 
of it. These advisers became known in the party 
contests of the time as the president's “ Kitchen 
Cabinet.” 

Jackson had not been long inaugurated before the 
influence of the “ Kitchen Cabinet ” was seen and felt ; 
for it was probably through the influence of these men 
that the President brought about a,marked change in 
the policy of the government; and it is this change 
which made Jackson’s administration so memorable. 
It was the intrusion of personality, instead of public 
policy, into the management of party politics. Madi- 
son did not depart from the general policy of Jefferson, 
nor did Monroe. “The Virginia dynasty” kept up 
the traditions of the government as originally con- 
stituted. But Jackson cut loose from all traditions 
and precedents, especially in the matter of assuming 
responsibilities, and attempted to carry on the gov- 
ernment independently of Congress in many important 
respects. It is the duty of the President to execute 
the laws as he finds them, until repealed or altered by 
the national Legislature; but it was the disposition of 
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Jackson to disregard those laws which he disapproved, 
-—an encroachment hard to be distinguished from 
usurpation. And this is the most serious charge against 
him as President ; not his ignorance, but his despotic 
temper, and his self-conceit in supposing himself wiser 
than the collected wisdom and experience of the 
representatives of the nation, — a notion which 
neither Washington nor Jefferson nor Madison ever 
entertained. 

Again, Jackson’s system of appointments to office — 
the removal of men already satisfactorily doing the 
work of the government, in order to make places for 
his personal and political supporters — was a great 
innovation, against all the experience of governments, 
whether despotic or constitutional. It led to the 
reign of demagogues, and gave rewards, not to those 
who deserved promotion from their able and conscien- 
tious discharge of duty in public trusts, but to those 
who most unscrupulously and zealously advocated 
or advanced the interests of the party in power. It 
led to perpetual rotations in office without reason- 
able cause, and made the election of party chiefs of 
more importance than the support of right principles. 
The imperfect civil service reforms which have been 
secured during the last few years with so much diffi- 
culty show the political mischief for which Jackson is 
responsible, and which has disgraced every succeed~ 
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ing administration, — an evil so gigantic that no pres- 
ident has been strong enough to overcome it ; not only 
injurious to the welfare of the nation by depriving it 
of the services of experienced men, but inflicting an 
onerous load on the President himself which he finds 
it impossible to shake off, —the great obstacle to the 
proper discharge of his own public duties, and the bar 
to all private enjoyment. What is more perplexing 
and irritating to an incoming president than the per- 
sistent and unreasonable demands of office-seekers, 
nine out. of ten of whom are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and who consequently become enemies rather 
than friends of the administration 4 

This “spoils system” which Jackson inaugurated 
has proved fatal to all dignity of office, and all honesty 
in elections. It has divested politics of all attraction 
to superior men, and put government largely into the 
hands of the most venal and unblushing of dema- 
gogues. It has proved as great and fatal a mistake 
as has the establishment of universal suffrage which 
Jefferson encouraged, — a mistake at least in the 
great cities of the country, — an evil which can 
never be remedied except by revolution. Doubtless 
it was a generous impulse on the part of Jackson to 
reward his friends with the spoils of office, as it was a 
logical sequence of the doctrine of political equality to 
give every man a vote, whether virtuous or wicked. 
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intelligent or ignorant. Until Jackson was intrusted 
with the reins of government, no president of the 
United States, however inclined to reward political 
friends, dared to establish such a principle as rotation 
in office or removal without sufficient cause. Not one 
there was who would not have shrunk from such a 
dangerous precedent, a policy certain to produce an 
inferior class of public servants, and take away from 
‘political life all that is lofty and ennobling, except in 
positions entirely independent of presidential control, 
such as the national legislature. 

The Senate, especially during Jackson’s administra- 
tion, was composed of remarkably. gifted men, the 
most distinguished of whom opposed and detested 
the measures and policy he pursued, with such un- 
bending obstinacy that he was filled with bitterness 
and wrath. This feeling was especially manifested 
towards Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, the great lights 
of the Senate Chamber,—although Jackson’s party 
had the majority of both Houses much of the time, 
and thus, while often hindered, he was in the end un- 
checked in his innovations and hostilities. But these 
three giants he had to fight during most of his presi- 
dential career, which kept him in a state of perpetual 
irritation. Their opposition was to him a bitter pill. 
They’ were beyond his power, as independent as he. 
Until then, in his military and gubernatorial capacity, 
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his will had been supreme. He had no opponents 
whom he could not crush. He was accustomed to rule 
despotically. As president he could be defied and 
restrained by Congress. His measures had to be of 
the nature of recommendation, except in the power 
of veto which he did not hesitate to use unsparingly ; 
but the Senate could refuse to ratify his appointments, 
and often did refuse, which drove him beyond the 
verge of swearing. Again, in the great questions: 
which came up for discussion, especially those in the 
domain of political economy, there would be honest 
differences of opinion ; for political economy has settled 
very little, and is not, therefore, strictly a science, any 
more than medicine is. It is a system of theories based 
on imperfect inductions. There can be no science 
except what is based on indisputable facts, or accepted 
principles. There are no incontrovertible doctrines 
pertaining to tariffs or financial operations, which 
are modified by circumstances. 

The three great things which most signally marked 
the administration of Jackson were the debates on 
the tariffs, the quarrel with the United States Bank, 
and the Nullification theories of Calhoun. It would 
seem that Jackson, when inaugurated. was in favor 
of a moderate tariff to aid military operations and to 
raise the necessary revenue for federal expenses, but 
was opposed to high protective duties. Even in 1831 
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he waived many of his scruples as to internal improve- 
ments in deference to public opinion, and signed the 
bills which made appropriations for the improvement 
of harbors and rivers, for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road, for the encouragement of the cul- 
ture of the vine and olive, and for granting an ex- 
tended copyright to authors. It was only during his 
second term that his hostility to tariffs became a pas- 
sion,—not from any well-defined views of political 
economy, for which he had no adequate intellectual 
training, but because “protection” was unpopular in 
the southwestern States, and because he instinctively 
felt that it favored monopolists at the expense of the 
people. What he hated most intensely were capital- 
ists and moneyed institutions; like Jefferson, he feared 
their influence on elections. As he was probably con- 
scious of his inability to grasp the complex questions 
of political economy, he was not bitter in his opposi- 
tion to tariffs, except on political grounds. Hence, 
generally speaking, he left Congress to discuss that 
theme. We shall have occasion to look into it in - 
the lecture on Henry Clay, and here only mention the 
ereat debates of Jackson’s time on the subject,—a 
subject on which Congress has been debating for fifty 
years, and will probably be debating for fifty years to 
come, since the whole matter depends practically on 
changing circumstances, whatever may be the abstract 
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While TaeKson. then, on the whole, left tariffs to 
Congress, he was not so discreet in matters of finance. 
His war with the United States Bank was an impor- 
tant episode in his life, and the chief cause of the 

enmity with which the moneyed and conservative 
classes pursued him to the end of his days. Had he 
let the Bank alone he would have been freed from 
most of the vexations and turmoils which marked his 
administration. He would have left a brighter name. 
He would not have given occasion for those assaults 
which met him on every hand, and which history 
justifies. He might even have been forgiven for his 
spoils system and unprecedented removals from office. 
In attacking the Bank he laid a profane touch 
upon a sacred ark and handled untempered mortar. 
He stopped the balance-wheel which regulated the 
finances of the country, and introduced no end of 
commercial disorders, ending in dire disasters. Like 
the tariff, finances were a question with which he was 
not competent to deal. His fault was something more 
’ than the veto on the recharter of the Bank by Con- 
gress, which he had a constitutional right to make; 
it was a vindictive assault on an important institution 
before its charter had expired, even in his first message 
_to Congress. In this warfare we see unscrupulous 
violence, — prompted, not alone by his firm hostility 
to everything which looked like a monopoly and a 
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moneyed power, but by the influence of advisers who 
hated everything like inequality of position, especially 
when not usable for their own purposes. They stimu- 
lated his jealousy and resentments. They played on 
his passions and prejudices. They flattered him as if 
he were the monarch of the universe, incapable of a 
wrong judgment. 

Hostility to the money-power, however, is older than 
the public life of Jackson. It existed among the 
American democracy as early as the time of Alexander 
Hamilton. When he founded the first Bank of the 
United States he met with great opposition from the 
followers of Jefferson, who were jealous of the power 
it was supposed to wield in politics. When in 1810 
the question came up of renewing the charter of the 
first United States Bank, the Democratic-Republicans 
were bitter in their opposition ; and so effective was the 
outcry that the bank went into liquidation, its place 
being taken by local banks. These issued notes so 
extravagantly that the currency of the country, as 
stated by Professor Sumner, was depreciated twenty- 
five per cent. So great was the universal financial 
distress which followed the unsound system of bank- 
ing operations that in 1816 a new bank was chartered, 
on the principles which Hamilton had laid down. 

This Bank was to run for twenty years, and its 
capital was thirty-five millions of dollars, seven of 
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which were taken by the United States; many of its 
stockholders were widows, charitable institutions, and 
people of small means, Its directors were chosen by 
the stockholders with the exception of five appointed 
by the President of the. United States and confirmed 
by the Senate, The public money was deposited in 
this Bank; it could be removed by the Seeretary of 
the Treasury, but by him only on giving his reasons 
to Congress. The Bank was located in Philadelphia, 
then the money-centre of the country, but.it had 
twenty-five branches in different cities; from Ports- 
mouth, N, H., to New Orleans. The main institution 
could issue notes, not under five dollars, but the 
branches could not. Langdon Cleves, of South Caro- 
lina, was the first president, succeeded in 1823 by 
Nicholas Biddle, of Philadelphia, —a man of society, 
of culture, and of leisure, —a young man of thirty- 
seven, who could talk and write, perhaps, better than 
he could manage a great business. 

The aftairs of the Bank went on smoothly for ten 
or twelve years, and the financial condition of the 
country was never better than when controlled by 
this great central institution. Nicholas Biddle of 
course was magnified into a great financier of uncom- 
mon genius, — the first business man in the whole 
country, & great financial autocrat, the idol of Phila- 
delphia. But he was hated by Democratic politicians 
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aS a man who was intrusted with too much power, 
which might be perverted to political purposes, and 
which they asserted was used to help his aristocratic 
friends in difficulty. Moreover, they looked with envy 
on the many positions its offices afforded, which, as 
it was a “government institution,” they thought should 
be controlled by the governing party. 

Among Biddle’s especial enemies were the members 
of the “Kitchen Cabinet,’ who with sycophantic 
adrcitness used Jackson as a tool. 

Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, was one of the most 
envenomed of these politicians, who hated not. only 
Biddle but those who adhered to the old Federalist 
party, and rich men generally. He had _ sufficient 
plausibility and influence to enlist Levi Woodbury, 
Senator from New Hampshire, to forward his schemes. 

In consequence, Woodbury, on June 27, 1829, wrote 
to Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury, making com- 
plaints against the president of the branch bank in 
Portsmouth for roughness of manner, partiality in 
loans, and severity in collections. The accused offi- 
cial was no less a man than Jeremiah Mason, probably 
the greatest lawyer in New England, if not of the 
whole country, the peer as well as the friend of 
Webster. Ingham sent Woodbury’s letter to Biddle, 
intimating that it was political partiality that’ was 
complained of: Then ensued a correspondence between 
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Biddle and Ingham,—the former ‘defending’ Mason 
and claiming complete independence for the Bank as 
+o its management, so long as it could not be shown to 
be involved in political movements; and the latter 
accusing, threatening to remove deposits, attempting 
to take away the pension agency from the Portsmouth 
branch, et cetera. It was a stormy summer for the 
Bank 

Thus things stood until November, when a letter 
appeared in the New York “Courier and Inquirer,” 
stating that President Jackson, in his fortheoming first 
annual message to Congress, would come out strongly 
against the Bank itself And sure enough, the Presi- 
dent, in his message, astonished the whole country by 
a paragraph attacking the Bank, and opposing its re- 
eharter. The part of the message about the Bank was 
referred to both Houses of Congress. The committees 
reported in favor of the Bank, as nothing could be 
said against its management. Again, in the message 
of the President in 1830, he attacked the Bank, and 
Benton, one of the’ chief supporters of Jackson in 
spite of their early duel, declared in the Senate that 
the charter of the Bank ought not to be renewed. 
Here the matter dropped for a while, as Jackson and 
his friends were engrossed in electioneering schemes 
for the next presidential. contest, and the troubles of 
the cabinet on account of the Eaton scandal had to he 
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attended to. As already noted, they ended in its dis- 
solution, followed by a new and stronger cabinet, in 
which Ingham was succeeded as Secretary of the 
Treasury by Louis McLane. 

It was not till 1832, — the great session of Jack- 
son’s administrations, — that the contest was taken up 
again. The Bank aimed to have its charter renewed, 
although that would not expire for five years yet; and 
as the Senate was partly hostile to the President, it 
seemed a propitious time for the effort. Jackson, on 
the other hand, fearing that the Bank would succeed 
in getting its charter renewed with a friendly Con- 
gress, redoubled his energies to defeat it. The more 
hostile the President showed himself, the more eager 
were the friends of the Bank for immediate action. 
It was, with them, now or never. If the matter were 
delayed, and Jackson were re-elected, it would be 
impossible to secure a renewal of the charter, while it 
was hoped that Jackson would not dare to veto the 
charter on the eve of a presidential election, and thus 
lose, perhaps, the vote of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania. So it was resolved by the friends of the Bank 
to press the measure. : 

Five months were consumed in the discussion of 
this important matter, in which the leading members 
of the Senate, except Benton, supported the Bank. 
The bill to renew the charter passed the Senate on the 
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11th of June, by a vote of twenty-eight to twenty, 
and the House on the 3d of July by a majority of 
thirty-three. It was immediately vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, on the ground that the Bank was an odious 
monopoly, with nearly a third of its stock held by for- 
eigners, and not only odious, but dangerous as a 
money-power to bribe Congress and influence elections. 
The message accompanying the veto was able, and was 
supposed to be written by Edward Livingston or Amos 
Kendall. Biddle remained calm and confident. Like 
Clay, he never dreamed that Jackson would dare to 
persist in a hostility against the enlightened public 
sentiment of the country.. But Jackson was the idol 
of the Democracy, who would support all his meas- 
ures and condone all his faults, and the Democracy 
ruled, — as it always will ruie, except in great public 
dangers, when power naturally falls into the hands of 
men of genius, honesty, and experience, almost inde- 
pendently of their political associations. 

The veto aroused a thunder of debate, Webster and 
Clay leading the assault upon it, and Benton, with 
other Jacksonians, defending it. The attempt to pass 
the re-charter bill over the veto failed of the necessary 
two-thirds majority, and the President was triumphant. 

Jackson had no idea of yielding his opinions or his 
will to anybody, least of all to his political. enemies. 
The war with the Bank must go on; but its charter 
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had three or four years still torun. All he could do 
legally was to cripple it by removing the deposits. His 
animosity, inflamed by the denunciations of Benton, 
Kendall, Blair, Hill, and others, became ungovernable. 

McLane was now succeeded in the Treasury depart- 
ment by Mr. Duane of Philadelphia, the firmest and 
most incorruptible of men, for whom the President 
felt the greatest respect, but whom he expected to 
bend to his purposes as he had Ingham. Only the 
Secretary of the Treasury could remove the deposits, 
and this Mr. Duane unexpectedly but persistently 
refused to do. Jackson brought to bear upon him all 
his powers of persuasion and friendship; Duane still 
stood firm. Then the President resorted to threats, 
all to no purpose; at length Duane was dismissed from 
his office, and Roger B. Taney became Secretary of the 
Treasury, 23d of September, 1833. Three days after- 
wards, Taney directed collectors to deposit the public 
money in certain banks which he designated. It 
seems singular that the man who two years later 
was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and who discharged the duties of that office so ably 
and uprightly, should so readily have complied with 
the President’s desire; but this must be accounted for 
by the facts that in regard to the Bank Taney’s views 
were in harmony with those of Jackson, and that the 
removal of the deposits, however arbitrary, was not 


unconstitutional. 
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The removal of more than nine millions from the 
Bank within the period of nine months. caused. it 
necessarily to curtail its discounts, and a financial 
panic was the result, which again led to acrimonious 
debates in Congress, in which Clay. took the lead. 
His opposition exasperated the President in the 
highest degree. Calhoun equalled Clay in the vehe- 
mence of his denunciation, for his hatred of Jackson 
was greater than his hostility to moneyed corpora- 
tions. Webster was less irritating, but equally strong 
in his disapproval. Jackson,in his message of Decem- 
ber, 1833, reiterated his charge against the Bank as 
“a permanent electioneering engine,” attempting “to 
control public opinion through the distresses of some, 
and the fears of others.” The Senate passed resolu- 
tions denouncing the high-handed measures of the 
government, which, however, were afterwards ex- 
punged when the Senate had become Democratic. 
One of the most eloquent passages that Clay ever 
uttered was his famous apostrophe to Vice President 
Van Buren when presiding over the Senate, in refer- 
ence to the financial distress which existed through- 
out the country, and which, of course, he traced to the 
removal of the deposits. Deputations of great respec- ~ 
tability poured in upon the President from every 
quarter to induce him to change his policy, —all of 
which he summarily and rudely dismissed. All that 
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these deputations could get out of him was, “Go to 
Nicholas Biddle; he has all the money.” In 1834, 
during the second term of Jackson’s office, there were 
committees sent to investigate the affairs of the Bank, 
who were very cavalierly treated by Biddle, so that 
their mission failed, amid much derision. He was 
not dethroned from his financial power until the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania —the style 
under which the United States Bank accepted a State 
charter in 1836, when its original national charter 
expired — succumbed to the general crash in 1837. 
It is now generally admitted that Jackson’s war on 
the Bank was violent and reckless, although it would 
be difficult to point out wherein his hostility exceeded 
constitutional limits. The consequences: were most 
disastrous to the immediate interests of the country, 
but probably not to its ultimate interests. , The sub- 
stitution of “pet banks” for government deposits led 
to a great inflation of paper money, followed by a 
general mania for speculation. When the bubble 
burst these banks were unable to redeem their notes in 
gold and silver, and suspended their payments. Then 
the stringency of the money market equalled the pre- 
vious inflation. In consequence there were innumer- 
able failures and everything fell in value,— lands, 
houses, and goods. Such was the general depression 
and scarcity of money that in many States it was 
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difficult to raise money even to pay necessary taxes. 
I have somewhere read that in one of the Western 
States the sheriffs sold at auction a good four-horse 
wagon for five dollars and fifty cents, two horses for 
four dollars, and two cows for two dollars. The 
Western farmers were driven to despair, Such was 
the general depression that President Van Buren was 
compelled in 1837 to call an extra session of. Con- 
gress ; nor were the difficulties removed until the 
celebrated Bankrupt Law was passed in 1840, chiefly 
through the efforts of Daniel Webster, which virtually 
wiped out all debts of those who chose to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. What a contrast was the finan- 
cial state of the country at that time, to what it was 
when Jackson entered upon his administration ! 

It is not just to attribute all the commercial disas- 
ters which followed the winding up of the old United 
States Bank to General Jackson, and to the financia! 
schemes of Van Buren. It was the spirit of specula- 
tion, fostered by the inflation of paper money by irre- 
sponsible banks when the great balance-wheel was 
stopped, which was the direct cause. The indirect 
eauses of commercial disaster, however, may be attrib- 
uted to Jackson’s war on the Bank. The long fight 
in Congress to secure a recharter of the Bank, though 
unsuccessful, was dignified and statesmanlike; but the 
ungoverned passions displayed by the removal of 
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deposits resulted in nothing, and could have resulted 
in nothing of advantage to any theory of the Bank’s 
management; and it would be difficult to say who 
were most to blame for the foolish and undignified 
crimination and recrimination which followed, — the 
President, or the hostile Senate. It was, at any rate, 
a fight in which Jackson won, but which, from the 
animosities it kindled, brought down his gray hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. It gave him a doubtful place in 
the history of the nation. 

If Jackson’s hostility to the United States Bank 
was inexpedient and violent, and resulted in financial 
disasters, his vigorous efforts to put down Nullification 
were patriotic, and called forth the approval and grat- 
itude of the nation. This was a real service of im- 
mense value, and it is probable that no other public 
man then on the stage could have done this important 
work so well. Like all Jackson’s measures, it was 
summary and decided. 

Nullification grew out of the tariffs which Congress 
had imposed. The South wanted no protective duties 
at all; indeed, it wanted absolute free trade, so that 
planters might obtain the articles which they needed 
at the smallest possible cost, and sell as much cotton 
and tobaceo as they could with the least delay 
and embarrassment. Professor Sumner argues that 
Southern industries either supported the Federal gov- 
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ernment, or paid tribute to the Northern: manufac- 
turers, and that consequently the grievances! of the 
Southern States were natural and just, — that their 
interests were sacrificed to national interests, as the 
New England interests had been sacrificed to the 
national interests at the time of the Embargo. Un- 
doubtedly, the South had cause of complaint, and we 
cannot wonder at its irritation and opposition to the 
taxes Imposed on all for the protection of American 
manufactures. On the other hand, it was a grave 
question whether the interests of the nation at large 
should be sacrificed to build wp the imterests of the 
South, — to say nothing of the great moral issues 
which underlie all material questions. In other 
words, in matters of national importance, which ° 
should rule? Should the majority yield to the 
minority, or the minority to the majority? In accor- 
dance with the democratic principles on which this 
government is founded, there is only one reply to 
the question: The majority must rule. This is the 
basal stone of all constitutional government, whose 
disruption would produce revolution and anarchy. 
It is a bitter and humiliating necessity which compels 
the intellect, the wealth, the rank, and the fashion of 
England to yield to the small majority In the House 
of Commons, in the matter of Irish Home Rule, but 
an Irishman’s vote is as good as that of the son of an 
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English peer. The rule-of the majority is the price of 
political liberty, for which enlightened nations are 
willing to pay. 

Henry Clay deserves great praise and glory for his 
persistent efforts at conciliation, — not only in matters 
pertaining to the tariff, but in the question of slavery 
to harmonize conflicting: interests. But Calhoun — 
the greatest man whom the South has produced — 
would listen to no concessions, foreseeing that the 
slightest would endanger the institution with which 
the interests and pride of the Southern States were 
identified: At this crisis the country needed a man 
at the helm whose will was known to be inflexible. 

In the session of 1830, on a question concerning the 
sales of public (U.S.) lands in the several States, 
arose the great debate between Colonel R. Y. Hayne, 
of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster on the limita- 
tions of Federal power; and Hayne’s declaration of 
the right of a State to nullify a Federal law that was 
prejudicial to its interests gained him great applause 
throughout the South. John C. Calhoun, United 
States Senator from South Carolina, was at the head 
of the extreme State Sovereignty party, and at a 
banquet celebrating the birthday of Jefferson, January 
13, 1830, he proffered the toast “The Union: next 
to Liberty, the most dear; may we all remember that 
it can only be preserved by respecting the rights of 
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the States, and distributing equally the benefit and 
burden of the Union.” Jackson, as President, and 
practical chief of the Democracy, was of course pres- 
ent at this political banquet. His profound patriot- 
ism and keen political instinct scented danger, and 
with his usual impulse to go well forward to meet an 
enemy, he gave, “The Federal Union: it’ must be 
preserved.” This simple declaration was worth more 
than all the wordy messages and proclamations he 
ever issued ; it not only served notice upon the sece- 
ders of his time that they had a great principle to 
deal with, but it echoed after him, and was the call to 
which the nation victoriously rallied in its supreme 
struggle with treason, thirty years later. 
Notwithstanding the evident stand taken by’ the 
President, the Calhoun party continued their opposi- 
tion on State lines to the Federal authority. And 
when Congress passed the tariff of July, 1832, the 
South Carolina legislature in the autumn called a 
convention, which pronounced that Act and the 
Tariff Act of 1828 unconstitutional,—“null and 
void, and no law;” called on the State legislature 
to pass laws to prevent the execution of the Federal 
revenue acts; and declared that any attempt at coer- 
cion on the part of the Federal authorities would 
be regarded as absolving South Carolina and all its 
people from all further obligation to retain their union 
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with the other States, and that they should then 
forthwith proceed to organize a separate government, 
as a sovereign and independent State. 

If such a man as Buchanan had then been in the 
presidential chair there probably would have been a 
Southern Confederacy; and in 1832 it might have 
been successful. But. Jackson was a man of different 
mould. _ Democrat. and Southern sympathizer as he 
was, he instantly took the most vigorous measures to 
suppress such a thing in the bud, before there was 
time to concert measures of disunion among the other 
Southern States. He sent General Scott to Charles- 
ton, with a body of troops stationed not far away. 
He ordered two war-vessels to the harbor of the mis- 
guided and rebellious city. On December 4 in his 
annual message he called the attention of Congress to 
the opposition to the revenue laws and intimated that 
he should enforce them. On December 11 he issued 
a proclamation to the inhabitants of South Carolina, 
written by Livingston, moderate in tone, in which it 
was set forth that the power of one State to annul a 
law of the United States was incompatible with the 
existence of the Union, and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution. Governor Hayne issued a 
counter-proclamation, while Calhoun resigned the vice- 
presidency in order to represent South Carolina on the 
floor of the Senate. In January the President sent 
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another message to Congress asking for authority te 
suppress rebellion. . 

Congress rallied around the Executive and a bill was 
passed providing for the enforcement of the collection 
of the customs at Charleston, and arming the Presi- 
dent with extraordinary powers to see that the dangers 
were averted. Most of the States passed resolutions 
against Nullification, and there was general approval 
of the vigorous measures to be enforced if necessary. 
The Nullifiers, unprepared to resist the whole military 
power of the country, yielded, but with ill grace, to 
the threatened force. Henry Clay in February intro- 
duced a compromise tariff, and on.the 27th of that 
month it was completed, together with an Enforcement 
Act. On March 3 it became a law, and on March 11 
the South Carolina Nullifiers held an adjourned meet- 
ing of their convention and nullified their previous nul- 
lification. The triumph of Jackson was complete, and 
his popularity reached its apex. 

It is not to be supposed that the collection of duties 
in Southern parts was the only cause of Nullification. 
The deeper cause was not at first avowed. It was the 
question of slavery, which is too large a topic to be dis- 
cussed in this connection. It will be treated more 
fully in a subsequent lecture. 

An important event took place during the admin- 
istration of Jackson, which demands our notice, 
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although if can in no way be traced to his influence; 
and this was the Anti-Masonic movement, ending in 
the formation of a new political party. 

The beginning of this party was obscure enough, 
One Morgan in Western New York was abducted and 
murdered for revealing the alleged secrets of Free- 
masonry. These were in reality of small importance, 
but Morgan had mortally offended a great secret 
society of which he was a member, by bringing it 
into public contempt. His punishment was greater 
than his erime, which had been not against morality, 
but against a powerful body of men who never did any 
harm, but rather much good in the way of charities. 
The outrage aroused public indignation, —that a man 
should be murdered for making innocent revelations of 
mere ceremonies and pretensions of small moment ; 
and as the Masons would make no apologies, and no 
efforts to bring the offenders to justice, it was inferred 
by the credulous public that Masons were not fit to be 
entrusted with political office. The outrage was seized 
upon by cunning politicians to make political capital. 
Jackson was a Mason. Hence the new party of Anti- 
Masons made war against him. As they had been his 
supporters, the Democratic party of the State of New 
York was divided. 

The leading Democratic leaders had endeavored to 
suppress this schism; but it daily increased, founded 
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on popular ignorance and prejudice, until it became 
formidable. In 1830, four years after the murder, the 
Anti-Masons had held conventions and framed a politi- 
cal platform of principles, the chief of which was 
hostility to all secret societies. The party, against all 
reason, rapidly spread through New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New England, —its stronghold being 
among the farmers of Vermont. Ambitious politi- 
cians soon perceived that a union with this party 
would favor their interests, and men of high position 
became its leaders.. In 1831 the party was strong 
enough to assemble a convention in Baltimore to nomi- 
nate candidates for the presidency, and William Wirt, 
the great Maryland lawyer, was nominated, not with’ 
any hope of election, but with the view of dividing 
the ranks of the Democratic party, and of strengthen- 
ing the opposition headed by Clay,—the National 
Republican party, which in the next campaign 
absorbed all the old Federalist remnants, and became 
the Whig party. 

All opposition to Jackson, however, was to no pur- 
pose. He was elected for his second term, beginning 
in 1833. The Anti-Masonic movement subsided as 
rapidly as it was created, having no well-defined 
principles to stand upon. It has already passed into 
oblivion. 


I have now presented the principal subjects which 
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made the administrations of Jackson memorable. 
There are others of minor importance which could be 
mentioned, like the removal of the Indians to remote 
hunting-grounds in the West, the West India trade, the 
successful settlement of the Spoliation Claims against 
France, which threatened to involve the country in 
war, — prevented by the arbitration of England; similar 
settlements with Denmark, Spain, and Naples ; treaties 
of commerce with Russia and Turkey; and other 
matters in which Jackson’s decided character appeared 
to advantage. But it is not my purpose to write a 
complete history of Jackson or of his administrations. 
Those who want fuller information should read 
Parton’s long biography, in which almost every subject 
under the sun is alluded to, and yet which, in spite of 
its inartistic and unclassical execution, is the best 
thesaurus I know of for Jacksonian materials. More 
recent histories are dissertations in disguise, on disputed 
points. 

Here, then, I bring this lecture to a close with a 
brief allusion to those things which made up the char- 
acter of a very remarkable man, who did both good 
and evil in his public career. His private life is 
unusually interesting, by no means a model for others 
to imitate, yet showing great energy, a wonderful 
power of will, and undoubted honesty of purpose. 
His faults were those which may be traced to an 
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imperfect education, excessive prejudices, a violent 
temper, and the incense of flatterers, — which turned 
his head and of which he was inordinately fond. We 
fail to see in him the modesty which marked Wash- 
ington and most of the succeeding presidents. As a 
young man he fought duels without sufficient provo- 
cation. He put himself in his military career above 
the law, and in his presidential career above precedents 
and customs, which subjected him to grave animadver- 
sion. As a general he hanged two respectable foreign- 
ers as spies, without sufficient evidence. He inflicted 
unnecessary cruelties in order to maintain military 
discipline, — wholesome, doubtless,’ but such as less 
arbitrary commanders would have hesitated to do. 
He invaded the territory of a neutral state on the plea 
of self-defence. In his conversation he used expletives 
not considered in good taste, and which might be 
called swearing, without meaning any irreverence to 
the Deity, although in later life he seldom used any 
other oath than “By the Eternal!” 

Personally, Jackson’s habits were irreproachable. In 
regard to the pleasures of the table he was temperate, 
almost abstemious. He was always religiously in- 
clined and joined the Church before he died, — perhaps, 
however, out of loyalty to his wife, whom he adored, 
rather than from theological convictions. But what- 
ever he deemed his duty, he made every sacrifice to 
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perform. Although fond of power, he was easily acces- 
sible, and he was frank and genial among his intimate 
friends. With great ideas of personal dignity, he was 
unconventional in all his habits, and detested useless 
ceremonies and the etiquette of courts. He put a 
great value on personal friendships, and never broke 
them except under necessity. For his enemies he cher- 
ished a vindictive wrath, as unforgiving as Nemesis. 

In the White House Jackson was remarkably hos- 
pitable, and he returned to his beloved Hermitage 
poorer than when he left it. He cared little for 
money, although an excellent manager of his farm. 
He was high-minded and just in the discharge of 
debts, and, although arbitrary, he was indulgent to his 
servants. 

He loved frankness in his dealings with advisers, 
although he was easily imposed upon. While he leaned 
on the counsels of his “ Kitchen Cabinet” he rarely 
summoned a council of constitutional advisers. He 
parted with one of the ablest and best of his cabinet who 
acted from a sense of duty In a matter where he was 
plainly right. Toward Nicholas Biddle and Henry 
Clay he cherished the most inexorable animosity for 
crossing his path. 

When we remember his lack of political knowledge, 
his “spoils system,” his indifference to internal im- 
provements, his war on the United States Bank, and 
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his arbitrary conduct in general, we feel that Jack- 
son’s elevation to-the presidency was a mistake and a 
national misfortune, however popular he was with the 
masses. Yet he was in accord with his generation. 

It is singular that this.man did nothing to attract 
national notice until he was forty-five years of age. 
The fortune of war placed him on a throne, where he 
reigned as a dictator, so far as his powers would allow. 
Happily, in his eventful administration he was im- 
peded by hostile and cynical senators; but this whole- 
sale restraint embittered his life. His great personal 
popularity continued to the end of his life in 1845, 
but his influence is felt to this day, both for good and 
for evil. His patriotism and his prejudices, his sturdy 
friendships and his relentless hatreds, his fearless dis- 
charge of duty and his. obstinacy of self-will, his 
splendid public services and the vast public ills he 
inaugurated, will ever make this picturesque old hero 
a puzzle to moralists. His life was turbulent, and he 
was glad, when the time came, to lay down his bur- 
den and prepare himself for that dread Tribunal before 
which all mortals will be finally summoned, —the 
one tribunal in which he believed, and the only one 
which he was prompt to acknowledge. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


The works written on Jackson are very numerous. Probably the 
best is the biography written by Parton, defective as it is. Professor 
W. E. Sumner’s work, in the series of “American Statesmen,” 
is full of interesting and important facts, especially in the matters 
of tariff-and finance. See also Benton’s Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate; Cobbett’s Life of Jackson; Curtis’s Life ot Webster ; 
Colton’s Life and Times of Henry Clay, as well as Carl Schurz 
on the same subject; Von Holst, Life of Calhoun; Memoir of John 
Quincey Adams; Tyler’s Life of Taney; Sargent’s Public Men; the 
Speeches of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 
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COMPROMISE LEGISLATION. 


LL the presidents of the United States, with the 
exception of three or four, must yield in influ- 
ence to Henry Clay, so far as concerns directing the 
policy, and shaping the institutions of this country. 
Only two other American statesmen — Hamilton and 
Webster — can be compared to him in genius, power, 
and services. These two great characters will be found 
treated elsewhere. 
In regard to what is called “birth,” Clay was not 
a patrician, like Washington, nor had he so humble 
an origin as Andrew Jackson or Abraham _ Lincoln. 
Like most other great men, he was the architect of 
of his own fortunes, doomed to drudgeries in the early 
part of his career, and climbing into notice by energy 


and force of character. 
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He was born, 1777, in a little Virginian hamlet 
called the “Slashes,” in Hanover County, the son of 
a Baptist minister, who preached to poor people, and 
who died when Henry was four years old, leaving six 
other children and a widow, with very scanty means 
of support. The little country school taught him 
“the rudiments,” and his small earnings as plough- 
boy and mill-boy meantime helped his mother. The 
mother was marked by sterling traits of character, 
and married for her second husband a Captain Wat- 
kins, of Richmond. This worthy man treated his 
step-son kindly. and put him into a retail store at the 
age of fourteen, no better educated than most country 
lads, — too poor to go to college, but with aspirations, 
which all bright and ambitious boys are apt to have, 
especially if they have no fitness for selling the com- 
mon things of life, and are fond of reading. Henry’s 
step-father, having an influential friend, secured for 
the disgusted and discontented youth a position in the 
office of the Clerk of the High Court of Chancery, of 
which the eminent jurist, George Wythe, was ehancel- 
lor. The judge and the young copyist thus naturally 
became acquainted, and acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, for the youth was bright and useful, and 
made an excellent amanuensis to the learned old 
lawyer, in whose office both Thomas Jefferson and 
John Marshall had been students of law. 
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After serving four years, Clay resolved to become 
a lawyer, entered the office of the Attorney-General 
of the State, and one year after was admitted to the 
bar, having in all probability acquired much legal 
knowledge from the communicative Chancellor, whom 
everybody loved and honored, — one of the earliest 
in Virginia to emancipate his slaves, and provide for 
their support. The young fellow’s reading, also, had 
been guided by his learned friend, in the direction of 
history, English grammar, and the beginnings of law. 

The young lawyer, with his pleasing manners, quick 
intelligence, and real kindness of heart soon became a 
favorite in Richmond society. He was neither hand- 
some, nor elegant, nor aristocratic, but he had personal 
geniality, wit, brilliancy in conversation, irreproach- 
able morals, and was prominent in the debating 
society, —a school where young men learn the art of 
public speaking, like Gladstone at Oxford. It is 
thonght probable that Clay’s native oratorical ability, 
which he assiduously cultivated, —the gift which, as 
Schurz says, “enabled him to make little tell for much, 
and to outshine men of vastly greater learning,” — 
misled him as to the necessity for systematic and 
thorough study. Lack of thoroughness and of solid 
information was his especial weakness through life, in 
spite of the charm and power of his personal oratory. 

It is always up-hill work for a young lawyer to 
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succeed in a fashionable city, where there is more 
intellect than business, and when he himself has 
neither family, nor money, nor mercantile friends. 
So Henry Clay, at twenty-one, turned his eyes to 
the West, — the land of promise, which was especially 
attractive to impecunious lawyers, needy farmers, 
spendthrift gentlemen, merchants without capital, and 
vigorous men of enterprise, — where everybody trusts 
and is trusted, and where talents and character are 
of more value than money. He had not much legal 
knowledge, nor did he need much in the frontier 
settlements on the Ohio and its valleys; the, people 
generally were rough and illiterate, and attached more 
importance to common-sense and, industry than to 
legal technicalities and the subtle distinctions of Coke 
and Blackstone. If an advocate could grasp a prin- 
ciple which appealed to consciousness, and enforce it 
with native eloquence, he was more likely to succeed 
than one versed in learned precedents without energy 
or plausible utterances. 

The locality which Clay selected was Lexington in 
Kentucky, — then a small village in the midst of 
beautiful groves without underbrush, where the soil 
was of virgin richness, and the landscape painted with 
almost perpetual verdure; one of the most attractive 
spots by nature on the face of the earth, —a great con- 
trast to the flat prairies of Illinois, or the tangled 
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forests of Michigan, or the alluvial deposits of the 
Mississippi. It was a paradise of hills and vales, 
easily converted into lawns and gardens, such as the 
primitive settlers of New England would have looked 
upon with blended envy and astonishment. 

Lexington in 1797, the year that Clay settled in it 
as a lawyer, was called “the intellectual centre of the 
Far West,” as the Ohio valley was then regarded. In 
reality it was a border-post, the inhabitants of which 
were devoted to horse-racing, hunting, and: whiskey- 
drinking, with a sprinkling of educated people, among 
whom the young lawyer soon distinguished himself, — 
a born orator, logical as well as rhetorical. 

Clay’s law practice at first was chiefly directed to 
the defence of criminals, and it is said that no mur- 
derer whom he defended was ever hanged ; but he soon 
was equally successful in civil cases, gradually acquir- 
ing a lucrative practice, without taking a high rank 
as a jurist. He was never a close student, being too 
much absorbed in politics, society, and pleasure, except 
on rare occasions, for which he “crammed.” His 
reading was desultory, and his favorite works were 
political speeches, many of which he committed to 
memory and then declaimed, to the delight of all who 
heard him. His progress at the bar must have been 
remarkably raj id, since within two years he could 
afford to purchase six hundred acres of Jand, near 
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Lexington, and take unto himself a wife, — domestic, 
thrifty, pamstaking, who attended to all the details of 
the farm, which he called “ Ashland.” As he grew in 
wealth, his popularity also increased, until in all Ken- 
tucky no one was so generally beloved as he. Yet he 
would not now be called opulent, and he never became 
rich, since his hospitalities were disproportionate to 
his means, and his living was more like that of a 
Virginia country gentleman than of a hard-working 
lawyer. 

At this time Clay was tall, erect, commanding, with 
long arms, small hands, a large mouth, blue, electrical 
eyes, high forehead, a sanguine temperament, excit- 
able, easy in his manners, seif-possessed, courteous, 
deferential, with a voice penetrating and musical, with 
great command of language, and so earnest that he 
impressed everybody with his blended sincerity and 
kindness of heart. 

The true field for such a man was politics, which 
Clay loved, so that his duties and pleasures went hand 
in hand, —an essential thing for great success. His 
first efforts were in connection with a constitutional 
convention in Kentucky, when he earnestly advocated 
a system of gradual emancipation of slaves, — unpopular 
as that idea was among his fellow-citizens. It did not 
seem, however, to hurt his political prospects, for in 1803 
he was solicited to become a member of the State legis- 
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lature, and was easily elected, being a member of the 
Demoeratic-Republican party as led by Jefferson. He 
made his mark at once as an orator, and so brilliant and 
rapid was his legislative career that he was elected in 
1806 to the United States Senate to fill the unexpired 
term of John Adair, — being only twenty-nine years. 
old, the youngest man that ever sat in that body of 
legislators. All that could then be said of him was 
that he made a good impression in the debates and on 
the committees, and was a man of great promise, a 
favorite in society, attending all parties of pleasure, and 
never at home in the evening. On his return to Ken- 
tucky he was again elected as a member of the lower 
House in the State legislature, and chosen Speaker, — 
an excellent training for the larger place he was to fill. 
In the winter of 1809-10 he was a second time sent to 
the United States Senate, for two years, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Buckner Thurston, where he made 
speeches in favor of encouraging American manufac- 
turing industries, not to the extent of exportation, — 
which he thought should be confined to surplus farm- 
produce,~~- but. enough to supply the people with cloth- 
ing and to make them independent of foreign countries 
for many things unnecessarily imported. He also made 
himself felt on many othér important topics, and was 
recognized as a rising man. 

When his term had expired in the Senate, he was 
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chosen a member of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, —a more agreeable field to him than the 
Senate, as giving him greater scope for his peculiar 
eloquence. He was promptly elected Speaker, which 
position, however, did not interfere with his speech- 
making whenever the House went into Committee 
of the Whole. It was as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives that Clay drew upon himself the 
eyes of the nation; and his truly great. congressional 
career began in 1811, on the eve of the war with 
Great Britain in Madison’s administration. 

Clay was now the most influential, and certainly the 
most popular man in public life, in the whole country, 
which was very remarkable, considering that he was only 
thirty-seven years of age. Daniel Webster was then 
practising law in Portsmouth, N. H., two years before 
his election to Congress, and John C. Calhoun had not 
yet entered the Senate, but was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and a warm friend of the Speaker. 

The absorbing subject of national interest at that 
time was the threatened war with England, which 
Clay did his best to bring about, and Webster to pre- 
vent. It was Webster’s Fourth-of-July Oration at 
Portsmouth, in 1812, which led to his election to 
Congress as a Federalist, in which oration he depre- 
cated war. The West generally was in favor of it 
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kaving not much to lose or to fear from a contest 
which chiefly affected commerce, and which would 
jeopardize only New England interests and the safety 
of maritime towns. Clay, who had from his first 
appearance at Washington made himself a champion 
of American interests, American honor, and American 
ideas generally, represented the popular party, and 
gave his voice for war, into which the government had 
drifted under pressure of the outrages inflicted by 
British cruisers, the impressment of our seamen, and 
the contempt with which the United States were held 
and spoken of on all occasions by England, —the 
latter an element more offensive to none than to the 
independent and bellicose settlers in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 

Clay is generally credited with having turned the 
scales in favor of the war with Great Britain, when 
the United States comprised less than eight millions 
of people, when the country had no navy of any 
account, and a very small army without experienced 
officers, while Great Britain was mistress of the seas, 
with an enormous army, and the leader of the allied 
Powers that withstood Napoleon in Spain and Portugal. 
To the eyes of the Federalists, the contest was rash, 
inexpedient, and doubtful in its issues; and their 
views were justified by the disasters that ensued 
in Canada, the incompetency of Hull, the successive 
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defeats of American generals with the exception of 
Jackson, and the final treaty of peace without allusion 
to the main causes which had led to the war. But 
the Republicans claimed that the war, if disastrous on 
the Jand, had been glorious on the water; that the 
national honor had been vindicated; that a navy had 
been created ; that the impressment of American sea- 
men was practically ended forever; and that England 
had learned to treat the great republic with outwara 
respect as an independent, powerful, and constantly 
increasing empire. 

As the champion of the war, and for the brilliancy 
and patriotism of his speeches, all appealing to the 
national heart and to national pride, Clay stood out as 
the most eminent statesman of his day, with un- 
bounded popularity, especially in Kentucky, where to 
the last he retained his hold on popular admiration and 
affection. His speeches on the war are more marked 
for pungency of satire and bitterness of invective 
against England than for moral wisdom. They are 
appeals to passions rather than to reason, of great 
force in their day, but of not much value to posterity. 
They are not read and quoted like Webster’s master- 
pieces. They will not compare, except in popular 
eloquence, with Clay’s own subsequent efforts in the 
Senate, when he had more maturity of knowledge, and 
more insight into the principles of political economy. 
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But they had great influence at the time, and added to 
his fame as an orator. 

In the summer of 1814 Clay resigned his speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives to accept a dip- 
lomatic mission as Peace Commissioner to confer with 
commissioners from Great Britain. He had as asso- 
eiates John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Jonathan 
Russell, and Albert Gallatin —the ablest financier in 
the country after the death of Hamilton. The Commis- 
sioners met at Ghent, and spent five tedious months in 
that dull city. The English commissioners at once took 
very high ground, and made imperious demands, — 
that the territory now occupied by the States of 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and a part of 
Ohio should be set apart for the Indians under an 
English protectorate; that the United States should 
relinquish the right of keeping armed vessels on the 
great Lakes; that a part of Maine should be ceded to 
Great Britain to make a road from Halifax to Quebec, 
and that all questions relating to the right of search, 
blockades, and impressment of seamen should remain 
undiscussed as before the war. At these preposterous 
demands Clay was especially indignant. In fact, he 
was opposed to any treaty at all which should not place 
the United States and Great Britain on an equality, 
and would not have been grieved if the war had lasted 
three years longer. Adams and Gallatin had their 
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hands full to keep the Western lion from breaking 
loose and returning home in disgust, while they de- 
sired to get the best treaty they could, rather than no 
treaty at all. Gradually the British commissioners 
abated their demands, and gave up all territorial and 
fishery claims, and on December 14, 1814, concluded 
the negotiations on the basis of things before the war, 
—the status quo ante bellum. Clay was deeply cha- 
grined. He signed the document with great reluc- 
tance, and always spoke of it as “a damned bad 
treaty,” since it made no allusion to the grievance 
which provoked the war which he had so eloquently 
advocated. A 

Gallatin and Clay spent some time in Paris, and 
most of the ensu’ng summer in London on’ further 
negotiations of details. But Clay had no sooner re- 
turned to Lexington than he was re-elected to the 
national legislature, where he was again chosen Speaker, 
December 4, 1815, having declined the Russian mis- 
sion, and the more tempting post of the Secretary of 
War. He justly felt that his arena was the House of 
Representatives, which, as well as the Senate, had a 
Republican majority. It was his mission to make 
speeches and pull political wires, and not perplex him- 
self with the details of office, which required more 
executive ability and better business habits than he 
possessed, and which would seriously interfere with 
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his social life. How could he play cards all night if 
he was obliged to be at his office at ten o’clock in the 
morning, day after day, superintending clerks, and 
doing work which to him was drudgery? Much more 
pleasant to him was it to preside over stormy debates, 
appoint important committees, write letters to friends, 
and occasionally address the House in Committee of 
the Whole, when his voice would sway the passions of 
his intelligent listeners ; for he had the power “to move 
‘to pity, and excite to rage.” 

Besides all this, there were questions to be dis- 
cussed and settled by Congress, important to the public, 
and very interesting to politicians. The war had be- 
queathed a debt. To provide for its payment, taxes 
must be imposed. But all taxation is unpopular. The 
problem was, to make taxes as easy as possible. 
Should they be direct or indirect? Should they be 
imposed for a revenue only, or to stimulate and pro- 
tect infant manufactures? The country was expand- 
ing; should there be national provision for internal 
improvements, — roads, canals, etc.? There were ques- 
tions about the currency, about commerce, about the 
Indians, about education, about foreign relations, about 
the territories, which demanded the attention of Con- 
gress. The most important of these were those con- 
nected with revenues and tariffs. 

It was this latter question, connected with internal] 
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improvements and the sales of public lands, in which 
Clay was most interested, and which, more than any 
other, brought out, and developed his genius. ‘He is 
generally quoted as “the father of the protective 
policy,” to develop American manufactures. The 
genius of Hamilton had been directed to the best 
way to raise a revenue for a new and impoverished 
country; that of Clay sought to secure independence 
of those foreign products which go so far to enrich 
nations. 

Webster, when reproached for his change of views 
respecting tariffs, is said to have coolly remarked that 
when he advocated the shipping interest’ he repre- 
sented a great commercial city; and when he after- 
wards advocated tariffs, he spoke as the representative 
of a manufacturing State, — a sophistical reply which 
showed that he was more desirous of popularity with 
his constituents than of being the advocate of abstract 
truth. 

Calhoun advocated the new tariff as a means to 
advance the cotton interests of the South, and the 
defence of the country in time of war. Thus neither 
of the great political leaders had in view national in- 
terests, but only sectional, except Clay, whose policy 
was more far-reaching. And here began his great ca- 
reer as a statesman. Before this he was rather a politi- 
cian, greedy of popularity, and desirous to make friends 
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The war of 1812 had, by shutting out foreign pro- 
ducts, stimulated certain manufactures difficult to im- 
port, but necessary for military operations, like cheap 
clothing for soldiers, blankets, gunpowder, and certain 
other articles for general use, especially such as are 
made of iron. When the war closed and the ports 
opened, the country received a great inflow of British 
products. Hence the tariff of 1816, the earliest for 
protection, imposed a tax of about thirty-five per cent 
on articles for which the home industry was unable to 
supply the demand, and twenty per cent on coarse 
fabrics of cotton and wool, distilled spirits, and iron; 
while those industries which were in small demand 
were admitted free or paid a mere revenue tax. This 
tariff, substantially proposed by George M. Dallas, 
Secretary of the Treasury, was ably supported by Clay. 
But his mind was not yet fully opened to the magni- 
tude and consequences of this measure, —his chief 
arguments being based on the safety of the country in 
time of war. In this movement he joined hands with 
Calhoun, one of his warmest friends, and one from 
whose greater logical genius he ferhaps drew his 
conclusions. 

At that time party lines were not distinctly drawn. 
The old Federalists had lost their prestige and power. 
The Republicans were in a great majority: even Jchn 
Quincy Adams and his friends swelled their ranks 
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Jefferson had lost much of his interest in politics, and 
was cultivating his estates and building up the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Madison was anticipating the 
pleasures of private life, and Monroe, a plain, non- 
committal man, the last of “the Virginia dynasty,” 
thought only of following the footsteps of his illustri- 
ous predecessors, and living in peace with all men. 

The next important movement in Congress was in 
reference to the charter of the newly proposed second 
United States Bank, and in this the great influence of 
Clay was felt. He was in favor of it, as a necessity, 
in view of the miserable state of the finances, the sus- 
pension of specie payments, and the: multiplication of 
State banks. In the earlier part of his career, in 
1811, he had opposed a recharter of Hamilton’s 
National Bank as a dangerous money-corporation, 
and withal unconstitutional on the ground that the 
general government had no power to charter com- 
panies. All this was in accordance with Western 
democracy, ever jealous of the money-power, and the 
theorizing proclivities of Jefferson, who pretended to 
hate everything which was supported in the old 
country. But with advancing light and the experi- 
ence of depreciated currency from the multiplication 
of State banks, Clay had changed his views, exposing 
himself to the charge of inconsistency; which, how- 
ever, he met with engaging candor, claiming rather 
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credit for his ability and willingness to see the change 
of public needs. He now therefore supported the bill 
of Calhoun, which created a national: bank with a 
capital of thirty-five million dollars, substantially such 
as was proposed by Hamilton. The charter was finally 
given in April, 1816, to run for twenty years. 

Doubtless such a great money-corporation — great 
for those times —did wield a political influence, and it 
might have been better if the Bank had been chartered 
with a smaller capital. It would have created fewer 
enemies, and mignt have escaped the future wrath of 
General Jackson. Webster at first opposed the bill 
of Calhoun; but when it was afterwards seen that 
the Bank as created was an advantage to the country, 
he became one of its strongest supporters. Webster 
was strongly conservative by nature; but when any- 
thing was established, like Lord Thurlow he ceased all 
opposition, especially if it worked well. 

In 1816 James Monroe was elected President, and 
Clay expected to be made Secretary of State, as a step 
to the presidency, which he now ardently desired. 
But he was disappointed, John Quincy Adams being 
chosen by Monroe as Secretary of State. Monroe 
offered to Clay the mission to England and _ the 
Department of War, both of which he declined, pre- 
ferring the speakership, to which he was almost unani- 
mously re-elected. Here Clay brought his influence 
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to bear, in opposition to the views of the administra- 
tion, to promote internal improvements to which some 
objected on constitutional grounds, but which he 
defended both as a statesman and a Western man. 
The result was a debate, ending in a resolution “ that 
Congress has power under the Constitution to appro- 
priate money for the construction of post roads, 
military and other roads, and of canals for the im- 
provement of water-courses.” 

Meanwhile a subject of far greater interest called 
out the best energies of Mr. Clay,— the beginning of a 
memorable struggle, even the agitation of the Slavery 
question, which was not to end until all the slaves in 
the United States were emancipated by a single strcke 
of Abraham Lincoln’s pen. So long as the products 
of slave labor were unprofitable, through the exhaus- 
tion of the tobacco-fields, there was a sort of senti- 
mental philanthropy among disinterested Southern 
men tending to a partial emancipation; but when the 
cotton gin (invented in 1793) had trebled the value of 
slaves, and the breeding of them became a profitable 
industry, the philanthropy of the planters vanished. 
The English demand for American cotton grew rapidly, 
and in 1813 Francis C. Lowell established cotton man- 
ufactures in New England, so that cotton leaped into 
great. importance. Thus the South had now become 
jealous of interference with its “favorite institution.” 
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In an address. in Manchester. England, October, 
1863,—the first of that tremendous series of mob- 
controlling speeches with which Henry Ward Beecher 
put a check on the English government by convincing 
the English people of the righteousness of the Federal 
cause during our Civil War, — that “minister-pleni- 
potentiary,” as Oliver Wendell Holmes: called him, 
gave a witty summary of this change. After showing 
that the great Fathers of Revolutionary times, and 
notably the great Southerners, were antislavery men; 
that the first abolition society was formed in the 
Middle and Border States, and not in the Northeast; 
and that emancipation was enacted by the Eastern 
and Middle States as a natural consequence of the 
growth of that sentiment, the orator said : — 


“What was it, then, when the country had advanced so 
far towards universal emancipation in the period of our 
national formation, that stopped this onward tide? First, 
the wonderful demand for cotton throughout the world, 
precisely when, from the invention of the cotton gin, it 
became easy to turn it to service. Slaves that before had 
been worth from three to four hundred dollars began to be 
worth six hundred dollars. That knocked away one third 
of adherence to the moral law. Then they became worth 
seven hundred dollars, and half the law went; then, eight 
or nine hundred dollars, and there was no such thing as 
moral law; then, one thousand or twelve hundred dollars,— 
and slavery became one of the Beatitudes.” 


‘ 
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Therefore, when in 1818 the territory of Missouri 
applied for admission to the Union as a State, the 
South was greatly excited by the proposition from Mr. 
Tallmadge, of New York, that its admission should be 
conditioned upon the prohibition of slavery within its 
limits. It was a revelation to the people of the North 
that so bitter a feeling should be aroused by opposition 
to the extension of an acknowledged evil, which had 
been abolished in all their own States. The Southern 
leaders, on their side, maintained that Congress could 
not, under the Constitution, legislate on such a sub- 
ject, — that it was a matter for the States alone to 
decide; and that slavery was essential to the pros- 
perity of the Southern States, as white men could not 
labor in- the cotton and rice fields. The Northern 
orators maintained that not only had the right of 
Congress _ to exclude slavery from the Territories been 
generally admitted, but that it was a demoralizing 
institution and more injurious to the whites even than 
to the blacks. The Southern leaders became furiously 
agitated, and threatened to secede from the Union 
rather than submit to Northern dictation; while at the 
North the State legislatures demanded the exclusion 
of slaves from Misseuri. 

Carl Schurz, in his admirable life of Clay, makes a 
pertinent summary: “The slaveholders watched with 
apprehension the steady growth of the Free States 
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in population, wealth, and power. ... As the slave- 
holders had no longer the ultimate extinction, but now 
the perpetuation, of slavery in view, the question of 
sectional power became one of first importance to 
them, and with it the necessity of having more slave 
States for the purpose of maintaining the political 
equilibrium, at least in the Senate. A struggle for 
more slave States was to them a struggle for life.” 
Thus the two elements of commercial profit and 
political power were involved in the struggle of the 
South for the maintenance and extension of slavery. 
The House of Representatives in 1819 adopted the 
Missouri bill with the amendment restricting slavery, 
but the Senate did not concur; and Alabama’ was 
admitted as a ‘Territory without slavery restric- 
tion. In the next Congress Missouri was again 
introduced, but the antislavery amendment was voted 
down. In 1820 Mr. Thomas, a senator from Illinois, 
proposed, as a mutual concession, that Missouri should 
be admitted without restriction, but that in all that 
part of the territory outside that State ceded by France 
to the United States, north of the latitude of 36° 30! 
(the southern boundary of Missouri), slaves should 
thereafter be excluded ; and this bill was finally passed 
March 2,1820. Mr. Clay is credited with being the 
father of ‘this compromise, but, according to Mr. 
Schurz, he did not deserve the honor. He adopted 
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it, however, and advocated it with so much eloquence 
and power that it owed its success largely to his 
efforts, and therefore it is still generally ascribed 
to him. 

At that time no statesmen, North or South, had 
fully grasped the slavery question, Even Mr. Calhoun 
once seemed to haye no doubt as to the authority of 
Congress to exclude slavery from the Territories, but 
he was decided enough in his opposition when he saw 
that it involved an irreconcilable conflict of interests, 
—that slavery and freedom are antagonistic ideas, 
concerning which there can be no genuine compro- 
mise. “There may be compromises,’ says Von Holst, 
“with regard to measures, but never between princi- 
ples.”.. And slavery, when the Missouri Compromise 
was started, was looked upon as a measure rather than 
as a principle, concerning which few statesmen had 
thought deeply. As the agitation increased, measures 
were lost sight of in principles. 

The compromise by which Missouri was admitted 
as a slave State, while slavery should be excluded 
from all territory outside of it north of 36° 30’, was 
a temporary measure of expediency, and at that period 
was probably a wise one; since, if slavery had been 
excluded from Missouri, there might have been a dis- 
solution of the Union. The preservation of the Union 
was the dearest object to the heart of Clay, who was 
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genuinely and thoroughly patriotic. Herein he doubt- 
less rendered a great public service, and proved him- 
self to be a broad-minded statesman. To effect this 
compromise Olay had put forth all his energies, not 
only in eloquent speeches and tireless labors in com- 
mittees and a series of parliamentary devices for har- 
monizing the strife, but in innumerable interviews 
with individuals. 

In 1820, Clay retired to private life in order to 
retrieve his fortunes by practice at the bar. Few men 
without either a professional or a private income can 
afford a long-continued public service. Although*the 
members of Congress were paid, the pay was not large 
enough, — only eight dollars a day at that time. But 
Clay’s interval of rest was soon cut short. In three 
years he was again elected to the House of Represen- 
tatives, and in December, 1823, was promptly chosen 
Speaker by a large majority. He had now recovered 
his popularity, and was generally spoken of as “the 
great pacificator.” 

In Congress his voice was heard again in defence of 
internal improvements,—the making of roads and 
canals, — President Monroe having vetoed a bill favor- 
ing them on the ground that it was unconstitutional 
for Congress to vote money for them. Clay, however, 
succeeded in inducing Congress to make an appro- 
priation for a survey of such roads as might be deeme? 
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of national importance, which Mr. Monroe did not 
oppose. It was ever of vital necessity, in the eyes of 
Mr. Clay, to open up the West to settlers from the East, 
and he gloried in the prospect of the indefinite expanse 
of the country even to the Pacific ocean. “Sir,” said 
he, in the debate on this question, “it is a subject of 
peculiar delight to me to look forward to the proud and 
happy period, distant as it may be, when circulation 
and association between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and the Mexican Gulf shall be as free and perfect as 
they are at this moment in England, the most highly 
improved country on the globe. Sir, a new world has 
come into being since the Constitution was adopted... . 
Are we to neglect and refuse the redemption of that 
vast wilderness which once stretched unbroken beyond 
the Alleghany?” In these views he proved himself 
one of the most far-sighted statesmen that had as yet 
appeared in Congress,—a typical Western man of 
enthusiasm and boundless hope. 

Not less enthusiastic was he: in his open expressions 
of sympathy with the Greek struggle for liberty; as 
was the case also with Daniel Webster, — both advo- 
cating relief to the Greeks, not merely from sentiment, 
but to strike a blow at the “ Holy Alliance” of Euro- 
pean kingdoms, then bent on extinguishing liberty in 
every country in Europe. Clay’s noble speech in defence 
of the Greeks was not, however, received with unan- 
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imous admiration, since many members of Congress 
were fearful of entangling the United States in Euro- 
pean disputes and wars; and the movement came to 
naught. 

Then followed the great debates which led to the 
famous tariff of 1824, in which Mr. Clay, although 
Speaker of the House, took a prominent part in 
Committee of the Whole, advocating an increase of. 
duties for the protection of American manufactures of 
iron, hemp, glass, lead, wool, woollen and cotton goods, 
while duties on importations which did not interfere 
with American manufactures were to be left on a mere 
revenue basis. This tariff had become necessary, as he 
thought, in view of the prevailing distress produced by 
dependence on foreign markets. He would provide 
a home consumption for American manufactures, and 
thus develop home industries, which could be done 
only by imposing import taxes that should “protect” 
them against foreign competition. His speech on 
what he called the “American System” was one of 
the most elaborate he ever made, and Mr. Carl Schurz 
says of it that “his skill of statement, his ingenuity 
in the grouping of facts and principles, his plausibility 
of reasoning, his brilliant imagination, the fervor of 
his diction, the warm patriotic tone of his appeals” 
presented “the arguments which were current among 
high-tariff men then and which remain so still;” ° 
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while, on the other hand, “his superficial research, 
his habit of satisfying himself with half-knowledge, 
and his disinclination to reason out propositions logi- 
cally in all their consequences” gave imcompleteness 
to his otherwise brilliant effort. It made a great im- 
pression in spite of its weak points, and ealled out 
in opposition the extraordinary abilities of Daniel 
- Webster, through whose massive sentences appeared 
his “superiority in keenness of analysis, in logical 
reasoning, in extent and accuracy of knowledge, in 
reach of thought and mastery of fundamental princi- 
ples,’ over all the other speakers of the day. And 
this speech of Mr. Webster’s stands unanswered, not- 
withstanding the opposite views he himself maintained 
four years afterwards, when he spoke again on the 
tariff, but representing manufacturing interests rather 
than those of shipping and commerce, advocating 
expediency rather than abstract principles the truth 
of which cannot be gamsaid. The bill as supported 
by Mr. Clay passed by a small majority, the members 
from the South generally voting against it. 

After the tariff of 1824 the New England States 
went extensively into manufacturing, and the Middle 
States also. The protective idea had become popular 
in the North, and, under strong protests from the 
agricultural South, in 1828 a new tariff bill was 

‘ enacted, largely on the principle of giving more pro- 
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tection to every interest that asked for it. This, 
called by its opponents “the tariff of abominations,” 
was passed while Clay was Secretary of State; the 
discontent under it was to give rise to Southern 
Nullification, and to afford Clay another opportunity 
to act as “pacificator.” All this tariff war is set forth 
in clear detail in Professor Sumner’s “ Life of Jackson.” 

This question of tariffs has, for seventy years now, 
been the great issue, next to slavery, between the North 
and South. More debates have taken place on this ques- 
tion than on any other in our Congressional history, 
and it still remains unsettled, like most other ques- 
tions of political economy. The warfare has been 
constant and uninterrupted between those who argue 
subjects from abstract truths and those who look at 
local interests, and maintain that all political ques- 
tions should be determined by circumstances. When 
it seemed to be the interest of Great Britain to advo- 
cate protection for her varied products, protection was 
the policy of the government; when it became evi- 
dently for her interest to defend free trade, then free 
trade became the law of Parliament. 

On abstract grounds there is little dispute on the 
question: if all the world acted on the principles of 
free trade, protection would be indefensible. Prac- 
tically, it is a matter of local interest: it is the 
interest of New England to secure protection for its 
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varied industries and to secure free raw materials for 
manufacture; it is the interest of agricultural States 
to buy wares in the cheapest market and to seek 
foreign markets for their surplus breadstuffs. The 
question, however, on broad grounds is whether pro- 
tection is or is not for the interest of the whole 
country ; and on that point there are differences of 
opinion among both politicians and statesmen. For- 
merly, few discussed the subject on abstract. princi- 
ples except college professors and -doctrinaires; but 
it isa most momentous subject from a material point 
of view, and the great scale on which protection has been 
tried in America since the Civil War has produced a 
multiplicity of consequences — industrial and economic 
— which have set up wide-spread discussions of both 
principles and practical applications. How it will be 
finally settled, no one can predict; perhaps through a 
series of compromises, with ever lessening restriction, 
until the millennial dream of universal free trade shall 
become practicable. Protection has good poimts and 
bad ones. While it stimulates manufactures, it also 
creates monopolies and widens the distinctions be- 
tween the rich and the poor. Disproportionate 
fortunes were one of the principal causes of the fall 
of the Roman Empire, and are a grave danger to our 
modern civilization. . 
But then it is difficult to point out any period 
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in the history of civilization when disproportionate 
fortunes did not exist, except in primitive agricul- 
tural States in the enjoyment cf personal liberty, like 
Switzerland and New England one hundred years ago. 
They certainly existed in feudal Europe as they do in 
England to-day. The great cotton lords are feudal 
barons under another name. Where money is wor- 
shipped there will be money-aristocrats, who in vulgar 
pride and power rival the worst specimens of an 
hereditary nobility. There is really little that is new 
in human organizations, — little that Solomon and 
Aristotle had not learned. When we go to the 
foundation of society it is’ the same story, in all ages 
and countries. Most that is new is superficial and 
transitory.. The permanent is eternally based on the 
certitudes' of life, which are moral and. intellectual 
rather than mechanical and material. Whatever pro- 
motes these certitudes is the highest political wisdom. 

We now turn to contemplate the beginnings of Mr. 
Clay's aspirations to the presidency, which from this 
time never left him until he had one foot in the grave. 
As a successful, popular, and ambitious man who had 
already rendered important services, we cannot wonder 
that he sought the envied prize. Who in the nation 
was more eminent than he? But such a consummation 
of ambition is not attained by merit alone. He had 
enemies, and he had powerful rivals. 
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In 1824 John Quincy Adams, as Monroe’s Secretary 
of State, was in the line of promotion, —a statesman of 
experience and abilities, the superior of Clay in learn- 
ing, who had spent his life in the public service, and in 
honorable positions, especially as a foreign minister. 
He belonged to the reigning party and was the choice 
of New England. Moreover he had the prestige of a 
ereat name. He was, it is true, far from popular, was 
cold and severe in manners, and irritable in tempera- 
ment; but he was public-spirited, patriotic, incorrupt- 
ible, lofty in sentiment, and unstained by vices. 

Andrew Jackson was also a formidable competitor, 
—a military hero, the idol 6f the West, and a man of 
extraordinary force of character, with undoubted exec- 
utive abilities, but without much experience in civil 
affairs, self-willed, despotic in temper, and) unscrupu- 
lous. _ Crawford, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury, 
with great Southern prestige, and an adroit politician, 
was also a candidate. Superior to all these candidates 
in political genius was Calhoun of South Carolina, 
not yet so prominent as he afterwards became. 

The popular choice in 1824 lay between Jackson 
and Adams, and as no candidate obtained a majority 
of the electoral votes, the election reverted to the 
House of Representatives, and Adams was chosen, 
much to the chagrin of Jackson, who had the largest 
number of popular votes, and the disappointment of 
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Clay, who aia not attempt to conceal it. When the 
latter saw that bis own chances were small, however, 
he had thrown his intluence in favor of Adams, secur- 
ing his election, and became his Secretary of State. 
Jackson was indignant, as he felt he had been robbed of 
the prize by a secret bargain, or coalition, between Clay 
and Adams. In retiring from the speakership of the 
House, which he had held so long, Clay received the 
formal and hearty thanks of that body for his unde- 
niably distinguished services as presiding officer. In 
knowledge of parliamentary law and tactics, in prompt 
decisions, — never once overruled in all his long career, 
— in fairness, courtesy, self-command, and control of 
the House at the stormiest times, he certainly never 
had a superior. Friends and enemies alike recognized 
and cordially expressed their sense of his masterly 
abilities. 

The administration of Adams was not eventful, but - 
to his credit he made only four removals from office 
during his term of service, and these for good cause; 
he followed out the policy of his predecessors, even 
under pressure from his cabinet refusing to recognize 
either friends or enemies as such, but simply holding 
public officers to their duty. So, too, in his foreign 
policy, which was conservative and prudent, and free 
from entanguing alliances, at a time when the struggle 
_ for independence among the South American repub- 
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lics presented an occasion for interference, and when 
the debates on the Panama mission — a proposed 
souncil of South and Central American republics at 
Panama, to which the United States were invited 
to’ send representatives —were embarrassing to the 
Executive. 

The services of Mr. Clay as Secretary of State were 
not distinguished. He made a number of satisfactory 
treaties with foreign powers, and exhibited great catho- 
licity of mind; but he was embroiled in quarrels and 
disputes anything but glorious, and he further found 
his situation irksome. His field was the legislature, 
as an executive officer he was out of place. It may be 
doubted whether he would have made as good a Presi- 
dent as many inferior politicians. He detested office 
labor, and was sensitive to hostile criticism. His 
acceptance of the office of Secretary of State was 
probably a blunder, as his appointment was (though 
unjustly) thought by many to be in fulfilment of a 
bargain, and it did not advance his popularity. He 
was subject to slanders and misrepresentations. The 
secretaryship, instead of being a step to the presidency, 
was thus rather an impediment in his way. It was 
not even a position of as much power as the speaker- 
ship. It gave him no excitement, and did not keep 
him before the eyes of the people. His health failed. 
He even thought of resignation. 
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The supporters of the Adams administration. those 
who more and more came to rank themselves as pro- 
moters of tariffs and internal improvements, with 
liberal views as to the constitutional powers of the 
national government, gradually consolidated in oppo- 
sition to the party headed by Jackson. The former 
called themselves National Republicans, and the latter, 
Democratic Republicans. During the Jacksonian ad- 
ministrations they became known more simply as 
Whigs and Democrats. . 

On the accession of General Jackson to the presi- 
dency in 1829, Mr. Clay retired to his farm at Ash- 
land; but while he amused himself by raising fine 
cattle and horses, and straightening out his embar- 
rassed finances, he was still the recognized leader of 
the National Republican party. He was then fifty- 
two years of age, at his very best and strongest period. 
He took more interest in politics than in agriculture 
or in literary matters. He was not a learned man, nor 
a great reader, but a close observer of men and of all 
political movements. He was a great favorite, and 
received perpetual ovations whenever he travelled, 
always ready to make speeches at public meetings, 
which were undoubtedly eloquent and instructive, but 
not masterpieces like those of Webster at Plymouth 
and Bunker Hill. They were not rich in fundamental 
principles of government and political science, and 
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far from being elaborate, but were earnest, patriotic, 
and impassioned. Clay was fearless, ingenuous, and 
chivalric, and won the hearts of the people, which 
Webster failed to do. Both were great debaters, the 
one appealing to the understanding, and the other to 
popular sentiments. Webster was cold, massive, logi- 
cal, although occasionally illuminating his argument 
with a grand glow of eloquence, — the admiration of 
lawyers and clergymen. Clay was the delight of the 
common people, — impulsive, electrical, brilliant, call- 
ing out the sympathies of his hearers, and captivating 
them by his obvious sincerity and frankness, — not 
so much convincing them as moving them and stimu- 
lating them to action. Webster rarely lost his tem-. 
per, but he could be terribly sarcastic, harsh, and even 
fierce. Clay was passionate and irritable, but forgiv- 
ing and generous, loath to lose a friend and eager for 
popularity; Webster seemed indifferent to applause, 
and even to ordinary friendship, proud, and self-sus- 
tained. Clay was vain and susceptible to flattery. 
No stranger could approach Webster, but Clay was as 
accessible as a primitive bishop. New England was 
proud of Webster, but the West loved Clay. | Ken- 
tucky would follow her favorite to the last, whatever 
mistakes he might make, but Massachusetts deserted 
Webster when he failed to respond to her popular 
convictions Both men were disappointed in the prize 
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they sought: one because he was not loved by the 
people, colossal as they admitted him to be,—a 
frowning Jupiter Tonans absorbed in his own maj- 
esty ; the other because he had incurred the hatred of 
Jackson and other party chiefs who were envious of 
his popularity, and fearful of his ascendency. 

The hatred which Clay and Jackson had for each 
other was inexorable. It steeped them both in bit- 
terness and uncompromising opposition. They were 
rivals, —the heads of their respective parties. Clay 
regarded Jackson as an ignorant, despotic, unscrupu- 
lous military chieftain, who had been raised to power by 
the blind adoration of military success; while Jackson 
looked upon Clay as an intriguing politician, without 
honesty, industry, or consistency, gifted only in speech- 
making. Their quarrels and mutual abuse formed no 
small part of the political history of the country dur- 
ing Jackson’s administration, and have received from 
historians more attention than they deserved. Mr. 
Colton takes up about one half of his first volume of 
the “Life of Clay” in dismal documents which few 
eare about, relating to what he calls the “Great 
Conspiracy,” that is, the intrigues of politicians to rob 
Clay of his rights, — the miserable party warfare which 
raged’ so furiously and blindly from 1825 to 1836. I 
need not-here dwell on the contentions and slanders 
and hatreds which were so prominent at the time the 
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two great national parties were formed, and which 
divided the country until the Civil War. 

The most. notable portion of Henry Clay’s life was 
his great career as Senator in Congress, which he 
entered in December, 1831, two years after the inaugu- 
ration of President Jackson. The first subject of 
national importance to which he gave his attention 
was the one with which his name and fame. are 
mostly identified, —the tariff, to.a moderate form of 
which the President in 1829 had announced himself 
to be favorable, but which he afterwards more and 
more opposed, on the ground that the revenues already 
produced were in excess of the needs of the govern- 
ment. The subject was ably discussed, —first, in a 
resolution introduced by Senator Clay declarative of 
principles involving some reduction of duties on arti- 
cles that did not compete with American industries, 
but maintaining generally the “American System ” 
successfully introduced by him in the tariff of 1824; 
and then, in a bill framed in accordance with the 
resolution, — both of which were passed im.6s32. 

Clay’s speeches on this tariff of 1832 were among 
the strongest and ablest he ever delivered. Indeed, 
he apparently exhausted his subject. Little has been 
added by political economists to the arguments for 
protection since his day. His main points were: that 
it was beneficial to all parts of the Union, and abso- 
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lutely necessary to much the iargest portion; that the 
price of cotton and of other agricultural products had 
been sustained and a decline averted, by the protec- 
tive system; that even if the foreign demand for 
cotton had been diminished by the operation of this 
system (the plea of the Southern leaders), the dimi- 
nution had been more than compensated in the addi- 
tional demand created at home; that the competition 
produced by the system reduces the price of manu- 
factured articles, —-for which he adduced his facts; 
and finally that the policy of free trade, without bene- 
fiting any section of the Union, would, by subjecting 
us to foreign legislation, regulated by foreign interests, 
lead to the prostration and ruin of our manufactories. 
Tt must be remembered that this speech was made 
in 1832, before our manufactures — really “infant 
industries” — could compete successfully with for- 
elgners in anything. At the present time there are 
many interests which need no protection at all, and 
the protection of these interests, as a matter of course, 
fosters monopolies. And hence, the progress which 
is continually being made in manufactures, enabling 
this country to be independent of foreign industries, 
makes protective duties on many articles undesirable 
now which were expedient and even necessary sixty 
years ago, — an illustration of the fallacy of tariffs 
founded on immutable principles, when they are 
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simply matters of expediency according to the chang- 
ing interests of nations. 

We have already, in the lecture on Jackson, de- 
seribed the Nullification episode, with the threatening 
protests against the tariff of 1828 and its amendments 
of 1832; Jackson’s prompt action ; and Clay’s patriotic 
and earnest efforts resulting in the Compromise Tariff 
of March, 1833. By this bill duties were to be grad- 
ually reduced from 25 per cent ad valorem to 20 per 
cent. Mr. Webster was not altogether satisfied, nor 
were the extreme tariff men, who would have run the 
risks of the threatened nullification by South Carolina. 
It proved, however, a popular measure, and did much 
to tranquillize the nation ; yet it did not wholly satisfy 
the South, nor any extreme partisans, as compromises 
seldom do, and Clay lost many friends in consequence, 
a result which he anticipated and manfully met. It 
led to one of his finest bursts of eloquence. 

“T have,” said he, ‘*been accused of ambition in present- 
ing this measure. Ambition! inordinate ambition! Low, 
grovelling souls who are utterly incapable of elevating 
themselves to the higher and nobler duties of pure patriot- 
ism — beings who, forever keeping their own selfish aims 
in view, decide all public measures by their presumed influ- 
ence on their own aggrandizement — judge me by the venal 
rule which they prescribe for themselves. I am no can- 
didate for any office in the gift of these States, united or 


separated. I never wish, never expect to be. . Pass this 
bill, tranquillize the country, restore confidence and affection 
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for the Union, and I am willing to go to Ashland and 
renounce public service forever. Yes, I have ambition, 
but it is the ambition of being the humble instrument in 
the hands of Providence to reconcile a divided people, once 
more to revive concord and harmony in a distracted land, — 
the pleasing ambition of contemplating the glorious spectacle 
of a free, united, prosperous, and fraternal people.” 


The policy which Mr. Clay advocated with so much 
ability during the whole of his congressional life was 
that manufactures, as well as the culture of rice, 
tobacco, and cotton, would enrich this country, and 
therefore ought to be fostered and protected by Con- 
gress, whatever Mr. Hayne or Mr. Calhoun should say 
to the contrary, or even General Jackson himself, 
whose sympathies were with the South, and conse- 
quently with slavery. Therefore Clay is called the 
father of the American System,— he was the advocate, 
not of any local interests, but the interests of the country 
as a whole, thus establishing his claim to be a states- 
man rather than a politician who never looks beyond 
local and transient interests, and is especially subser- 
vient to party dictation. The Southern politicians 
may not have wished to root out manufacturing alto- 
gether, but it was their policy to keep the agricultural 
interests in the ascendent. 

Soon after the close of the session of the Twenty- 
Second Congress, Mr. Clay, on his return to Ashland, 
put imto execution a project he had long contemplated 
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of visiting the Eastern cities. At that period even an 
excursion of one thousand miles was a serious affair, 
and attended with great discomfort. Wherever Mr. 
Clay went he was received with enthusiasm. Recep- 
tions, public dinners, and fétes succeeded each other 
in all the principal cities. In* Baltimore, in Wil- 
mington, and‘in Philadelphia, he was entertained at 
balls and banquets. In New York he was the guest 
of the city and was visited by thousands eager to shake 
his hand. The company controlling the line between 
New York and Boston tendered to him the use of one 
of their fine steamers to Rhode Island, where every 
‘social honor was publicly given him. In Boston he was 
welcomed by a committee of forty, in behalf of the 
young men, headed by Mr. Winthrop, and was received 
by a committee of old men, when he was eloquently ad- 
dressed by Mr. William Sullivan, and was subsequently 
waited upon by the mayor and aldermen of the city. 
Deputations from Portland and Portsmouth besought 
the honor of a visit. At Charlestown, on Bunker Hill 
Edward Everett welcomed him in behalf of the city, 
and pronounced one of his felicitous speeches. At 
Faneuil Hall a delegation of young men presented him 
with a pair of silver pitchers. He was even dragged 
to lyceum lectures during the two weeks he: re- 
mained in Boston. He thence proceeded amid public 
demonstrations to Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, 
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Northampton, Pittsfield, Troy, Albany, and back again 
to New York The carriage-makers of Newark begged 
his acceptance of one of their most costly carriages for 
the use of his wife. No one except Washington, 
Lafayette, and General Grant ever received more en- 
thusiastic ovations in New England, —all in recogni- 
tion of his services as a statesman, without his having 
reached any higher position than that of Senator or 
Secretary of State. 

In such a rapid review of the career of Mr. Clay as 
we are obliged to make, it is impossible to enter upon 
the details of political movements and the shifting 
grounds of party organizations and warfare. We must 
not, however, lose sight of that most characteristic 
element of Clay’s public life, — his perennial candi- 
dature for the presidency. We have already seen him 
in 1824, when his failure was evident, throwing his 
influence into the scale for John Quincy Adams. In 
1828, as Adams’ Secretary of State, he could not be 
a rival to his chief, and so escaped the whelming 
overthrow with which Jackson defeated their party. 
In 1832 he was an intensely popular candidate of the 
National Republicans, especially the merchants and 
manufacturers of the North and East and the friends 
of the United States Bank ; but Southern hostility to 
his tariff principles and the rally of “the people” in 
support of Jackson’s war on moneyed institutions 
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threw him out again in notable defeat. In 1836 and 
again in 1840, Clay was prominent before the Conven- 
tions of the Whig or National Republican party, but 
other interests subordinated his claims to nomination, 
and the election of Van Buren by the Democrats in 
1836, and of Harrison by the Whigs in 1840, kept 
him still in abeyance. In 1844 Ciay was again the 
Whig candidate, the chief issue being the admission 
of Texas, but he was defeated by Polk and the 
Democrats; and after that the paramount slavery 
question pushed him aside, and he dropped out of 
the race. Af 

The bitter war which Clay made on the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, especially in reference to 
the United States Bank question, has already been 
noticed, and although it is an important passage in 
his history, I must pass it by to avoid repetition, 
which is always tedious.. All I would say in this 
connection is that Clay was foremost among the 
supporters of the Bank, and opposed not only the 
removal of deposits but also the sub-treasury scheme 
of Mr. Van Buren that followed the failure to main- 
tain the Bank. Some of his ablest oratory was ex- 
- pended in the unsuccessful opposition to these Demo- 
cratic measures. 

In 1837, came the bursting of the money-bubble, 
which had turned everybody’s head and led to the 
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most extravagant speculations, high prices, high rents, 
and lofty expectations in all parts of the country. 
This was followed of course by the commercial crisis, 
the general distress, and all the evils which Clay and 
Webster had predicted, but to which the government 
of Van Buren seemed to be indifferent while enfore- 
ing its pet schemes, against all the settled laws of 
trade and the experiences of the past, But the country 
was elastic after all, and a great reaction set in. New 
political combinations were made to express the gen- 
eral indignation against the responsible party in power, 
and the Whig party arose, joined by many leading 
Democrats like Rives of Virginia and Tallmadge of 
New York, while Calhoun went over to Van Buren, 
and dissolved his alliance with Clay, which in reality 
for several years had been hollow. In the presidential 
election of 1840 Mr. Van Buren was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, and the Whigs came _ into 
power under the presidency of General Harrison, 
chosen not for talents or services, but for his avail- 
ability. 

The best that can be said of Harrison is that he 
was an honest man. He wasa small farmer in Ohio 
with no definite political principles, but had gained 
some military éclat in the War of 1812. . The presi- 
dential campaign of 1840 is well described by Carl 
Schurz as “a popular frolic,” with its “monster mass 
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meetings,” with log-cabins, raccoons, hard cider, with 
“huge picnics,” and ridiculous “ doggerel about ‘ Tippe- 
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canoe and Tyler too.” The reason why it called out 
so great enthusiasm was frivolous enough in itself, but 
it expressed the popular reaction against the misrule 
of Jackson and Van Buren, which had plunged the 
country into financial distress, notwithstanding the 
general prosperity which existed when Jackson was 
raised to power,—a lesson to all future presidents 
who set up their own will against the collected expe- 
rience and wisdom of the leading intellects of the 
country. t 

President Harrison offered to the great chieftain of 
the Whig party the first place in his cabinet, which he 
declined, preferring his senatorial dignity and power. 
Besides, he had been Secretary of State under John 
Quincy Adams and found the office irksome, He 
knew full well that his true arena was the Senate 
Chamber, — which also was most favorable to his 
presidential aspirations. But Webster was induced 
to take the office declined by Clay, having for his 
associates in the cabinet such able men as Ewing, 
Badger, Bell, Crittenden, and Granger. 

Mr. Clay had lost no time, when Congress assem- 
bled in December, 1840, in offering a resolution for the 
repeal of the sub-treasury act; but as the Democrats 
had still a majority in the Senate the resolution failed. 
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When the next Congress assembled, General Harrison 
having lived only one month after his inauguration 
and the Vice-president, John Tyler, having succeeded 
him, the sub-treasury act was repealed ; but the Pres- 
ident refused to give his signature to the bill for the 
re-charter of the United States Bank, to the dismay of 
the Whigs, and the deep disappointment of Clay, who 
at once severed his alliance with Tyler, and became 
his bitter opponent, carrying with him the cabinet, 
which resigned, with the exception of Webster, who 
was engaged in important negotiations in reference 
to the northeastern boundary. The new cabinet was 
made up of Tyler’s personal friends, who had been 
Jackson Democrats, and the fruits of the great Whig 
victory were therefore in a measure lost. The Demo- 
eratic party gradually regained its ascendency, which 
it retained with a brief interval till the election of 
Abrahain Lincoln. 

A question greater than banks and tariffs, if moral 
questions are greater than material ones, now began 
again to be discussed in Congress, ending only in civil 
war. This was the slavery question. I have already 
spoken of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which 
Mr. Clay has the chief credit of effecting. but the time 
now came for him to meet the question on other 
grounds. The abolitionists, through the constant 
growth of the antislavery sentiment throughout the 
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North, had become a power, and demanded that sla- 
very should be abolished in the District’ of Columbia. 
And here again I feel it best to defer what I have to 
say on antislavery agitation to the next lecture, espe- 
cially as Clay was mixed up in it only by his attempt 
to pour oil on the troubled waters. He himself was 
a Southerner, and was not supposed to take a leading 
part in the conflict, although opposed to slavery on 
philanthropic grounds. Without being an abolitionist, 
he dreaded the extension of the slave-power; yet as he 
wished to be President he was afraid of losing votes, anc 
did not wish to alienate either the North or the South. 
But for his inordinate desire for the presidential office 
he might have been a leader in the antislavery move- 
ment. All his sympathies were with freedom. He 
took the deepest interest in colonization, and was pres- 
ident of the Colonization Society, which had for its 
aim the sending of manumitted negroes to Liberia. 
The question of the annexation of Texas, forced tc 
the front in the interest of the slaveholding States, 
united the Democrats and elected James K. Polk 
President. in 1844; while Clay and the Whig Party, 
who confidently expected success, lost. the election by 
reason of the growth of the Antislavery or Liberty 
party which cast a large vote in New York,— the 
pivotal State, without whose support in the Electoral 
College the carrying of the other Northern States 
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went for nought. The Mexican War followed; and in 
1846 David Wilmot of Pennsylvania moved an amend- 
ment to a bill appropriating $2,000,000 for final nego- 
tiations, providing that in all territories acquired from 
Mexico slavery should be prohibited. The Wilmot 
Proviso was lost, but arose during the next four years, 
again and again, in different forms, but always as the 
standard of the antislavery Northerners, 

When the antislavery agitation had reached an 
alarming extent, and threatened to drive the South 
into secession from the Union, Clay appeared once again 
in his great role as a pacificator. To preserve the Union 
was the dearest object of his public life. He would 
by a timely concession avert the catastrophe which 
the Southern leaders threatened, and he probably 
warded off the inevitable combat when, in 1850, he 
made his great speech, in favor of sacrificing the 
Wilmot Proviso, and enacting a more stringent fugi- 
tive-slave law. 

In 1848, embittered by having been set aside as the 
nominee of the Whig party for the presidency in favor 
of -General Taylor, one of the successful military 
chieftains in the Mexican War, — who as a Southern 
man, with no political principles or enemies, was 
thought to be more “available,” —Clay had retired 
from the Senate, and for a year had remained at 
Ashland, nominally and avowedly “out of politics,” 
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but intensely interested, and writing letters about 
the new slavery complications. In December, 1849, 
he was returned to the Senate, and inevitably became 
again one of the foremost in all the debates. 

When the conflict had’ grown hot and fierce, in 
January, 1850, Clay introduced a bill for harmonizing 
all interests. As to the disputed question of slavery 
in the new territory, he would pacify the North by 
admitting California as a free State, and abolishing 
slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia ; 
while the South was to be placated by leaving Utah 
and New Mexico unrestricted as to slavery, and by 
a more efficient law for the pursuit and ‘capture of 
fugitive slaves. His speech occupied two days, de- 
livered in great physical exhaustion, and’-was “an 
appeal to the North for concession and to the South 
for peace.” Like Webster, who followed with his 
renowned “Seventh-of-March speech” and who alien- 
ated Massachusetts because he did not go far enough 
for freedom, Clay showed that there could be no 
peaceable secession, that secession meant war, and 
that it would be war to propagate a wrong, in which 
the sympathy of all mankind would be against us. 

Calhoun followed, defending the interests of slavery, 
which he called “the rights of the South,” though too 
weak to deliver his speech, which was read “for him. 
He clearly saw the issue, — that slavery was doomed if 
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the Union were preserved,— and therefore welcomed 
war before the North should be prepared for it. It was 
the South Carolinian’s last great effort in the Senate, for 
the hand of death was upon him. He realized that 
“f the South did not resist and put down agitation on 
the slavery question, the cause would be lost. It was 
already virtually lost, since the conflict between free- 
dom and slavery was manifestly irrepressible, and 
would come in spite of concessions, which only put off 
the evil day 

On the 11th of March Seward, of New York, now 
becoming prominent in the Senate, spoke, deprecating 
all compromise on a matter of principle, and declaring 
that there wasa “higher law than the Constitution 
itself” He therefore would at least prevent the 
extension of slavery by any means in the power of 
Congress, on the ground of moral right, not of political 
expediency, undismayed by all the threats of secession. 
Two weeks afterward Chase of Ohio took the same 
ground as Seward.. From that time Seward and Chase 
supplanted Webster and Clay in the confidence of the 
North, on all antislavery questions. 

After seven months of acrimonious debate in both 
houses of \Congress and during a session of extraor- 
dinary length, the compromise measures of Clay were 
substantially passed,—a truce rather than a peace, 
which. put off the dreadful issue for eleven years 
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longer. It was the best thing to do, for the Soutk 
was in deadly earnest, exceedingly exasperated, and 
blinded. A war in 1851 would have had uncertain 
issues, with such a man as Fillmore in the presidential 
chair, to which he had succeeded. on the death of 
Taylor. He was a most respectable man and of fair 
abilities, but not of sufficient foree and character to 
guide the nation. It was better to submit for a while 
to the Fugitive Slave Law than drive the South out of 
the Union, with the logical consequences of the sepa- 
ration. But the abolitionists had no idea of submit- 
ting toa law which was inhuman, even to pacify the 
South, and the law was resisted in Boston, which 
again kindled the smothered flames, to the great dis- 
appointment and alarm of Clay, for he thought that 
his compromise bill had settled the existing difficulties. 

In the meantime the health of the great pacificator 
began to decline. He was forced by a threatening and 
distressing cough to seek the air of Cuba, which did | 
him no good. He was obliged to decline an invitation 
of the citizens of New York to address them on the 
affairs of the nation, but wrote a long letter instead, 
addressed more to the South than to the North, for he 
more than any other man, saw the impending dangers. 
Although there was a large majority at the South 
in favor of Union, yet the minority had become 
furious, and comprised the ablest leaders, concerning 
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whose intention such men as Seward and Chase and 
John P. Hale were sceptical. In the ferment of 
excited passions it is not safe to calculate on men’s 
acting according to reason. It is wiser to predict that 
they will act against reason. Here Clay was wiser in 
his anxiety than the Northern statesmen generally, 
who thought there would be peace because it was 
reasonable. 

Clay did not live to see all compromises thrown to 
the winds. He died June 29, 1852, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, at the National Hotel in Wash- 
ington. Imposing funeral ceremonies took place amid 
general lamentation, and the whole country responded 
with glowing eulogies. 

I have omitted allusion to other speeches which the 
great statesman made in his long public career, and 
have presented only the salient points of his life, in 
which his parliamentary eloquence blazed with the 
greatest heat; for he was the greatest orator, in general 
estimation, that this country has produced, although 
inferior ‘to Webster in massive power, in purity of 
style, in weight of argument, and breadth of knowl- 
edge. To my mind his speeches are diffuse and exag- 
gerated, and wanting in simplicity. But what reads 
the best is not always the most effective in debate. 
Certainly no American orator approached him in elec- 
trical power No one had more devoted friends. Na 
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one was more generally beloved. No one had greater 
experience, or rendered more valuable public services. _ 
And yet he failed to reach the presidency, to which 
for thirty years he had aspired, and which at. times 
seemed within his grasp. He had made powerful ene- 
mies, especially in Jackson and his partisans, and poli- 
ticians dreaded his. ascendency, and feared that as 
President he would be dictatorial, though not perhaps 
arbitrary like Jackson. He would have been a happier 
man if he had not so eagerly coveted a prize which it 
seems is unattainable by mere force of intellect, and is 
often conferred apparently by accidental circumstances. 
It is too high an office to be sought, ‘either by genius 
or services, except in the military line; but. even 
General Scott, the real hero of the Mexican war, failed 
in his ambitious aspirations, as well as Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Benton, Seward, Chase, and Douglas, while 
less prominent men were selected, and probably ever 
will be. This may be looked at as a rebuke to polit- 
ical ambition, which ought to be satisfied with the 
fame conferred by genius rather than that of place, 
which never yet made a man really great. The presi- 
dency would have added nothing to the glory which 
Clay won in the Congress of the United States. It 
certainly added nothing to the fame of Grant, which 
was won on the battlefield, and it detracted from that 
of Jackson. And yet Clay felt keenly the disappoint- 
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ment, that with all his talents and services, weaker 
men were preferred to him. 

Aside from the weakness of Clay in attempting to 
grasp a phantom, his character stands out in an inter- 
esting light on the whole. He had his faults and 
failings which did not interfere with his ambition, 
and great and noble traits which more than balanced 
them, the most marked of which was the patriotism 
wuose fire never went out. If any man ever loved his 
country, and devoted ail the energies of his mind and 
soul to promote its welfare and secure its lasting 
union, that man was the illustrious Senator from Ken- 
tucky, whose eloquent pleadings were household words 
for nearly half a century throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. With him there was no East, no 
West, no North, and no South, to be especially favored 
or served, but the whole country, one and indivisible 
for ages to come. And no other man in high position 
had a more glowing conviction of its ever-increasing 
power and glory than he. . 

“ Whether,” says his best biographer, “he thundered 
against British tyranny on the seas, or urged the rec- 
ognition of the South American sister republics, or 
attacked the high-handed conduct of the military 
chieftain in the Florida war, or advocated protection 
and internal improvements, or assailed the one-man 
power and spoils politics in the person of Andrew 
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Jackson, or entreated for compromise and conciliation 
regarding the tariff or slavery,—there was always 
ringing through his words a fervid plea for his coun- 
try, ‘a zealous appeal in behalf of the honor-and the 
future greatness and glory of the republic, or an anx- 
ious warning lest the Union pe put in jeopardy.” 

One thing is certain, that no man in the country 
exercised so great an influence, for a generation, in 
shaping the policy of national. legislation as Henry 
Clay, a policy which, on the whole, has proved enlight- 
ened, benignant, and useful. And hence his name 
and memory will not only be honorably mentioned by 
historians, but will be fondly cherished so long as 
American institutions shall endure. He is one of the 
greater lights in the galaxy of American stars, as he 
was the advocate of principles which have proved 
conducive to national prosperity in the first century 
of the nation’s history. It is a great thing to give 
shape to the beneficent institutions of a country, and 
especially to be a source of patriotic inspiration to its 
people. It is greater glory than to be enrolled in the 
list of presidents, especially if they are mentioned 
only as the fortunate occupants of a great office, to 
which they were blindly elected. Of the long suc- 
cession of the occupants of the Papal Chair, the most 
august of worldly dignities, not one in twenty has 
left a mark, or is of any historical importance, while 
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hundreds of churchmen and theologians in compara- 
tively humble positions have left an immortal fame. 
The glory of Clay is not dimmed because he failed in 
reaching a worthy object of ambition. It is enough to 
be embalmed in the hearts of the people asa national 
benefactor, and to shine as a star of the first magnitude 
in the political firmament. 


AUTHORITIES. : 


Carl Schurz’s Life of Henry Clay is far the ablest and most inter 
esting that I have read. The Life of Clay by Colton is fuller and 
more pretentious, but is diffuse. Benton’s Thirty Years in Congress 
should be consulted ; also the various Lives of Webster and Calhoun. 
See also Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. 
The writings of the political economists, like Sumner, Walker, Carey, 
and others, should be consulted in reference to tariffs. The Life of 
Andrew Jackson sheds light on Clay’s hostility to. the hero of New 
Orleans. 
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F T were required to single out the most prominent 
political genius in the history of the United States, 
after the death of Hamilton, I should say it was Daniel 
Webster. He reigned for thirty years as a political 
dictator to his party, and at the same time was the 
acknowledged head of the American Bar. He occupied 
two spheres, in each of which he.gained pre-eminence. 
But for envy, and the enemies he made, he probably 
would have reached the highest honor that the nation 
had to bestow. His influence was vast, until those 
discussions arose which provoked one of the most gi- 
gantic wars of modern times. [For a generation he 
was the object of universal admiration for his elo- 
quence and power. In political wisdom and experience 
he had no contemporaneous superior; there was no 
public man from 1820 to 1850 who had so great a 
prestige, and whose name and labors are so well re- 
membered. His speeches and forensic arguments are 
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more_often quoted than those of any other statesman 
and lawyer the country has produced. His works are 
in every library, and are still read. His fame has not 
waned, in spite of the stirrmg events which have taken 
place since his death. Great generals have arisen and 
passed out of mind, but the name and memory of Web- 
ster are still fresh. Amid the tumults and parties of 
the war he foresaw and dreaded, his glory may have 
passed through an eclipse, but his name is to-day one 
of the proudest connected with our history. Living 
men, occupying great official positions, are of course 
more talked about and thought of! than he; but of 
those illustrious characters who figured in public affairs 
a generation ago, no one has so great a posthumous 
fame and influence as the distinguished senator from 
Massachusetts. No man since the days of Jefferson is 
seated on a loftier pedestal; and no one is likely to 
live longer, if not in the nation’s heart, yet in its ad- 
miration for intellectual superiority and respect for 
political services. While he reigned as a political 
oracle for more than thirty years,— almost an idol 
in the eyes of his constituents, —it was his misfortune 
to be dethroned and reviled, in the last ten years of 
his life, by the very people who had exalted and hon- 
ored him, and at last to die broken-hearted, from the 
loss of his well-earned popularity and the failure of 


his ambitious expectations. His life is sad as well as 
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proud, like that of so many other great’ men who at 
one time led, and at another time opposed, popular 
sentiments. Their names stand out on every page of 
history, examples of the mutability of fortune, —alike 
joyous and saddened men, reaping both glory and 
shame ;. and sometimes glory for what is evil, and 
shame for what is good. 

When Daniel Webster was born, — 1782, in Salisbury, 
New Hampshire, near the close of our Revolutionary 
struggle, —there were very few prominent and wealthy 
families in New England, very few men more respectable 
than the village lawyers, doctors, and merchants, or even 
thrifty and intelligent farmers. Very few great fortunes 
had been acquired, and these chiefly by the merchants 
of Boston, Salem, Portsmouth, and other seaports whose 
ships had penetrated to all parts of the world. “Web- 
ster sprang from the agricultural class,— larger then 
in proportion to the other classes than now at the 
East, — at a time when manufactures were in their in- 
faney and needed protection; when travel was limited ; 
when it was a rare thing for a man to visit Europe; 
when the people were obliged to practise the most rigid 
economy; when everybody went to church; when reli- 
gious scepticism sent those who avowed it to Coventry ; 
when ministers were the leading power; when the press 
was feeble, and elections were not controlled by foreign 


immigrants ; when men drank rum instead of whiskey, 
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and lager beer had never been heard of, nor the great 
inventions and scientific wonders which make our age 
an era had anywhere appeared. The age of progress had 
scarcely then set in, and everybody was obliged to work 
in some way to get an honest living; for the Reyolu- 
tionary War had left the country poor, and had shut up 
many channels of industry. The farmers at that time 
were the most numerous and powerful class, sharp, 
but honest and intelligent ; who honored learning, and 
enjoyed discussions on metaphysical divinity. Their 
sons did not then leave the paternal acres to become 
clerks in distant cities; nor did their daughters spend 
their time in reading French novels, or sneering at 
rustic duties and labors. This age of progress had not 
arisen when everybody looks forward to a millennium 
of idleness and luxury, or to a fortune acquired by 
speculation and gambling rather than by the sweat of 
the brow, — an age, in many important respects, justly 
extolled, especially for scientific discoveries and me- 
chanical inventions, yet not remarkable for religious 
earnestness or moral elevation. 

The life of Daniel Webster is familiar to all intel- 
ligent people. His early.days were spent amid the 
toils and blessedness. of a New England farm-house, 
favored by the teachings of intelligent, God-fearing 
parents, who had the means to send him to Phillips 
Academy in Exeter, then recently founded, where he 
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fitted for college, and shortly after entered Dartmouth, 
at the age of fifteen. In connection with Webster, I 
do not read of any remarkable precocity, at school or 
eollege, such as marked Cicero, Macaulay, and Glad- 
stone; but it seems that he won the esteem of both 
teachers and students, and was regarded as a very 
promising youth. After his graduation he taught an 
academy at Fryeburg, for a time, and then began the 
study of the law, — first at Salisbury, and subsequently 
in Boston, in the office of the celebrated Governor Gore. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1805, and established © 
himself in Boscawen, but soon afterwards removed to 
Portsmouth, where he entered on a large practice, en- 
countering such able lawyers as Jeremiah Mason and 
Jeremiah Smith, who both became his friends and ad- 
mirers, for Webster’s legal powers were soon the talk 
: of the State. At the early age of thirty-one he entered 
Congress (1813), and took the whole House by sur- 
prise with his remarkable speeches, during the war with 
Great Britain,—on such topics as the enlargement of 
the navy, the repeal of the embargo, and the compli- 
eated financial questions of the day. In 1815 he re- 
tired awhile from public life, and removed to Boston, 
where he enjoyed a lucrative practice. In 1822 he 
re-entered Congress. So popular was he at this time, 
that, on his re-election to Congress in 1824, he received 
four thousand nine hundred and ninety votes out of five 
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thousand votes cast. In 1827 he entered the Senate, 
where he was to reign as one of its greatest chiefs, — 
the idol of his party in New England, practising his 
profession at the same time, a leader of the Amer- 
ican Bar, and an oracle in politics on all constitutional 


questions. 


With this rapid sketch, I proceed to enumerate the 
services of Daniel Webster to his country, since on 
these enduring fame and gratitude are based. And 
first, I allude to his career as a lawyer,— not a narrow, 
technical lawyer, seeking to gain his case any way he 
can, with an eye on pecuniary rewards alone, but a 
lawyer devoting himself to the study of great constitu- 
tional questions and fundamental principles. In his 
legal career, when for nearly forty years he discussed 
almost every issue that can arise between individuals 
and communities, some half-a-dozen cases have become 
historical, because of the importance of the principles 
and interests involved. In the Gibbons and Ogden 
case he assumed the broad ground that the grant of 
power to regulate commerce was exclusively the right 
of the General Government. William Wirt, his dis- 
tinguished antagonist,— then at the height of his fame, 
relied on the coasting license given by States; but 
the lucid and luminous arguments of the young lawyer 


astonished the court, and made old Judge Marshall lay 
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down his pen, drop back in his chair, turn up his coat- 
cuffs, and stare at the speaker in amazement at his 
powers 
The first great case which gave Webster a national 

reputation was that pertaining to Dartmouth College, his 
alma mater, which he loved as Newton loved Cambridge. 
The college was in the hands of politicians, and Webster 
recovered the college from their hands and restored it 
to the trustees, laying down such broad principles that 
every literary and benevolent institution in this land 
will be grateful to him forever. This case, which was 
argued with consummate ability, and with words as 
eloquent as they were logical and lucid, melting a cold 
court into tears, placed Webster in the front rank of 
lawyers, which he kept until he died. In the Ogden 
and Saunders case he settled the constitutionality of 
State bankrupt laws; in that of the United States Bank 
he maintained the right of a citizen of one State to per- 
form any legal act in another; in that which related 
to the efficacy of Stephen Girard’s will, he demonstrated 
the vital importance of Christianity to the success of 
free institutions, —so that this very college, which ex- 
eluded clergymen from being teachers in it, or even 
Visiting it,'has since been presided over by laymen of 
high Yeligious character, like Judge Jones and Doctor 
Allen. In the Rhode Island case he proved the right 
of a State to modify its own institutions of government. 
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In the Knapp murder case he brought out the power of 
conscience — the voice of God to the soul — with such 
terrible forensic eloquence that he was the admiration 
of all Christian people. No better sermon was ever 
preached than this appeal to the conscience of men. 

In these and other cases he settled very difficult 
and. important questions, so that the courts of law 
will long be ruled by his wisdom. He enriched the 
science of jurisprudence itself by bringing out the 
fundamental laws of justice and equity on which 
the whole science rests. He was not as. learned as 
he was logical and comprehensive. His greatness as 
a lawyer consisted in seeing and seizing some vital 
point not obvious, or whose importance was not per- 
ceived by his opponent, and then bringing to bear 
on this point the whole power of his intellect. His 
knowledge was marvellous on those points essential to 
his argument; but he was not probably learned, like 
Kent, in questions outside his cases,—I mean the de- 
tails and technicalities of law. He did, however, know 
the fundamental principles on which his great cases 
turned, and these he enforced with much eloquence 
and power, so that his ablest opponents quailed before 
him. Perhaps his commanding presence and powerful 
tones and wonderful eye had something to do with his 
success at the Bar as well as in the Senate, —a brow, a 
voice, and an eye that meant war when he was fairly 
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aroused; although he appealed generally to reason, 
without tricks of rhetoric. Jf he sometimes intim- 
idated, he rarely resorted to exaggerations, but confined 
himself strictly to the facts, so that he seemed the fair- 
est of men. This moderation had great weight with an 
intelligent jury and with learned judges. He always 
paid great deference to the court, and was generally 
courteous to his opponents. Of all his antagonists at 
the Bar, perhaps it was Jeremiah Mason and Rufus 
Choate whom he most dreaded; yet both of these great 
men were his warm friends. Warfare at the Bar does 
not mean personal animdsity,— it is generally mutual 
admiration, except in the antagonism of such rivals as 
Hamilton and Burr. Webster’s admiration for Wirt, 
Pinkney, Curtis, and Mason was free from all envy; 
in fact, Webster was foo great a man for envy, and 
great lawyers were those whom he loved best, whom 
he felt to be his brethren, not secret’ enemies. His 
admiration for Jeremiah Mason was only equalled by 
that for Judge Marshall, who was not a rival. Web- 
ster praised Marshall as he might have Erskine or 
Lyndhurst. 

Mr. Webster, again, attained to great eminence in 
another sphere, in which lawyers have not always suc- 
ceeded, —thiat of popular oratory, in the shape of speeches 
and lectures and orations to the people directly. In this 
sphere I doubt if he ever had an equal in this countvy, 
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although Edwara Everett, Rufus Choate, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and others were distinguished for their popular 
eloquence, and in some respects were the equals of 
Webster. But he was a great teacher of the people, 
directly, —a sort of lecturer on the principles of gov- 
ernment, of finance, of education, of agriculture, of 
commerce. He was superbly eloquent in his eulogies 
of great men like Adams and Jefferson. His Bunker 
Hill and Plymouth addresses are immortal. He lec- 
tured occasionally before lyceums and literary insti- 
tutions. He spoke to farmers in their agricultural 
meetings, and to merchants in marts of commerce. 
He did not go into political campaigns to any great 
extent, as is now the custom with political leaders on 
the eve of important elections. He did not seek to 
show the people how they should vote, so much as to 
teach them elemental principles. He was the oracle, 
the sage, the teacher,—not the politician. 

In the popular assemblies— whether for the discus- 
sion of political truths or those which bear on litera- 
ture, education, history, finance, or industrial pursuits 
— Mr. Webster was pre-eminent. What audiences 
were ever more enthusiastic than those that gathered 
to hear his wisdom and eloquence in public halls or 
in the open air? It is true that in his ‘later years 
he lost much of his wonderful personal magnetism, 


and did not rise to public expectation except on great 
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occasions; but in middle life, in the earlier part of his 
congressional career, he had no peer as a popular orator. 
Edward Everett, on some occasions, was his equal, so 
far as manner and words were concerned; but, on the 
whole, even in his grandest efforts, Everett was cold 
compared with Webster in his palmy days. He 
never touched the heart and reason as did Webster; 
although it must be conceded that Everett was a great 
rhetorician, and was master of many of the graces of 
oratory. 

The speeches and orations of Webster were not only 
weighty in matter, but were wonderful for their style, 
—so clear, so simple, so direct, that everybody could 
understand him. He rarely attempted to express more 
than one thought in a single sentence; so that his 
sentences never wearied an audience, being always 
logical and precise, not involved and long and com- 
plicated, like the periods of Chalmers and Choate and 
so many of the English orators. It was only in his 
grand perorations that he was Ciceronian. He des- 
pised purely extemporary efforts; he did not believe 
in them. He admits somewhere that he never could 
make a good speech without careful preparation. The 
principles embodied in his famous reply to Colonel 
Hayne of South Carolina, in the debate in the Senate 
on the right of “nullification,” had lain brooding in 
his mind for eighteen months. To a young minister 
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he said, There is no such thing as extemporaneous ac- 
quisition. 

Webster’s speeches are likely to live for their style 
alone, outside their truths, like those of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, like the histories of Voltaire and Macau- 
lay, like the essays of Pascal and Rousseau; and they 
will live, not only for both style and matter, but for 
the exalted patriotism which burns in them from first 
to last, for those sentiments which consecrate cherished 
institutions. How nobly he recognizes Christianity as 
the bulwark of national prosperity! How delightfully 
he presents the endearments of home, the certitudes of 
friendship, the peace of agricultural life, the repose of 
all industrial pursuits, however humble and obscure! 
It was this fervid patriotism, this public recognition of 
what is purest in human life, and exalted in aspira- 
tions, and profound in experience, — teaching the value 
of our privileges and the glory of our institutions, — 
which gave such effect to his eloquence, and endeared 
him to the hearts of the people until he opposed their 
passions. If we read any of these speeches, extending 
over thirty years, we shall find everywhere the same 
consistent spirit of liberty, of union, of conciliation, 
the same moral- wisdom, the same insight into great 
truths, the .same recognition of what is sacred, the 
same repose on what is permanent, the same faith in 
the expanding glories of this great nation which he 
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loved with all his heart. In all his speeches one 
cannot find a sentence which insults the consecrated 
sentiments of religion or patriotism. He never casts 
a fling at Christianity; he never utters a sarcasm in 
reference to revealed truths; he never flippantly aspires 
to be wiser than Moses or Paul in reference to theologi- 
cal dogmas. “Ah, my friends,” said he, in 1825, “let 
us remember that it is only religion and morals and 
knowledge that can make men respectable and happy 
under any form of government; that no government is 
respectable which is not just; that without unspotted 
purity of public faith, without sacred public princi- 
ple, fidelity, and honor, no mere form of government, 
no machinery of laws, can give dignity to political 
society.” 

Thus did he discourse in those proud days when he 
was accepted as a national idol and a national bene- 
factor, —those days of triumph and of victory, when 
the people gathered around him as they gather around 
a successful general. Ah! how they thronged to the 
spot where he was expected to speak, —as the Scotch 
people thronged to Edinboro’ and Glasgow to hear 
Gladstone : — 


« And when they saw his chariot but appear, 
Did they not make an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the replication of their sounds 
Made in her concave shores ¢” 
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But it is time that I allude to those great services 
which. Webster rendered to his country when he was 
a member of Congress, — services that can never be for- 
gotten, and which made him a national benefactor. 

There were three classes of subjects on which his 
genius pre-eminently shone, — questions of finance, the 
development of American industries, and the defence 
of the Constitution. 

As early as 1815, Mr. Webster acquired a national 
reputation by his speech on the proposition to estab- 
lish a national bank, which he opposed, since it was 
to be relieved from the necessity of redeeming its 
notes in specie. This was at the close of the war 
with Great Britain, when the country was poor, 
business prostrated, and the finances disordered. To 
relieve this pressure, many wanted an inflated paper 
currency, which should stimulate trade. But all this 
Mr. Webster opposed, as certain to add to the evils 
it was designed to cure. He would have a-bank, in- 
deed, but he insisted it should be established on sound 
financial principles, with notes redeemable in gold and 
silver. And he brought a great array of facts to show 
the certain and utter failure of a system of banking 
operations which disregarded the fundamental financial 
laws. He maintained that an inflated currency pro- 
duced only temporary and illusive benefits. Nor did 


‘he believe in hopes which were not sustained by expe- 
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rience. “Banks,” said he, “are not revenue. They may 
afford facilities for its collection and distribution, but 
they cannot be sources of national income, which must 
flow from deeper fountains. Whatever bank-notes are 
not convertible into gold and silver, at the will of the 
holder, become of less value than gold and silver. No 
solidity of funds, no confidence in banking operations, 
has ever enabled them to keep up their paper to the 
value of gold and silver any longer than they paid 
gold and silver on demand.” Similar sentiments he 
advanced, in 1816, in his speech on the legal currency, 
and also in 1832, when he said that a disordered cur- 
rency is one of the greatest of political evils, — fatal to 
industry, frugality, and economy. “It fosters the spirit 
of speculation and extravagance. It is the most effect- 
ual of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s tield by the 
sweat of the poor man’s brow.” In these days, when 
principles of finance are better understood, these re- 
marks may seem like platitudes; but they were not 
‘so fifty or sixty years ago, for then they had the force 
of new truth, although even then they were the result 
of political wisdom, based on knowledge and experi- 
ence; and his views were adopted, for he appealed to 
reason. 

Webster’s financial speeches are very calm, like the 
papers of Hamilton and Jay in “The Federalist,” but 
as interesting and persuasive as those of Gladstone. 
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the greatest finance-minister of modern times. They 
are plain, simple, direct, without much attempt at 
rhetoric. He spoke like a great lawyer to a’bench 
of judges. The sotidity and soundness of his views 
made him greatly respected, and were remarkable in 
a young man of thirty-four. The subsequent finan- 
cial history of the country shows that he was pro- 
phetic. All his predictions have come to pass. 
What is more marked-in our history than the ex- 
travagance and speculation attending the expansion of 
paper money irredeemable in gold and silver? What 
misery and disappointment have resulted from inflated 
values! It was doubtless necessary to do without gold 
and silver in our life-and-death struggle with the 
South; but it was nevertheless a misfortume, seen in 
the gambling operations and the wild fever of specula- 
tion which attended the immense issue of paper money 
after the war. The bubble was sure to burst, sooner or 
later, like John Law’s Mississippi scheme in the time 
of Louis XV. How many thousands thought them- 
selves rich, im New York and Chicago, in fact every- 
where, when they were really poor,—as any man is 
poor when his house or farm is not worth the mortgage. 
As soon as we returned to gold and silver, or it was 
known we should return to them, then all values 
shrunk, and even many a successful merchant found 
he was really no richer than he was before the war. 
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It had been easy to secure heavy mortgages on inflated 
values, and also to get a great interest on investments; 
but when these mortgages and investments shrank to 
what they were really worth, the holders of them be- 
came embarrassed and impoverished. The fit of com- 
mercial intoxication was succeeded by depression and 
unhappiness, and the moral evils of inflated values 
were greater than the financial, since of all demoral- 
izing things the spirit of speculation and gambling 
brings, at last, the most dismal train of disappoint- 
ments and miseries. Inflation and uncertainty in 
values, whether in stocks or real estate, alternating 
with the return of prosperity, seem to have marked 
the commercial and financial history of this country 
during the last fifty years, more than that of any 
other nation under the sun, and given rise to the 
spirit of extravagant speculations, both disgraceful and 
ruinous. 

Equally remarkable were Mr. Webster's speeches on 
tariffs and protective industries. He here seemed to 
berrow from Alexander Hamilton, who is the father of 
our protective system. Here he co-operated with Henry 
Clay; and the result of his eloquence and wisdom on 
those great principles of political economy was the 
adherence to a policy —against great opposition — 
which built up New England and did not impoverish 
the West. Where would the towns of Lowell, Man- 
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chester, and Lawrence have been without the aid ex: 
tended to manufacturing interests? They made the 
nation comparatively independent of other nations ; 
they enriched the country, even as manufactures en- 
- viched Great Britain and France: What would Eng- 
land be if it were only an agricultural country? It 
would have been impossible to establish manufactures 
of textile fabrics, without protection. Without aid 
from governments, this branch of American industry 
would have had no chance to contend with the cheap 
labor of European artisans. I do not believe in cheap 
labor. Ido not believe in reducing intelligent people 
to the condition of animals. I would give them the 
chance to rise; and they cannot rise if they are doomed 
to labor for a mere pittance. The more wages men 
ean get for honest labor, the better is the condition 
of the whole country. Withdraw protection from in- 
fant industries, and either they perish, or those who 
work in them sink to the condition of the laboring 
classes of Europe. Nor do I believe it is a good thing 
for a nation to have all its eges in one basket. I would 
not make this country exclusively agricultural because 
we have boundless fields and can raise corn cheap, any 
more than I would recommend a Minnesota farmer to 
raise nothing but wheat. Insects and mildews and 
unexpected heats may blast a whole harvest, and the 
farmer has nothing to fall back upon. He may make 
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more money, for a time, by raising wheat exclusively; 
but he impoverishes his farm. He should raise cattle 
and sheep and grass and vegetables, as well as wheat 
or corn. Then he is more independent and more 
intelligent, even as a nation is by various industries, 
which call out all kinds of talent. 

I know that this is a controverted point. Every- 
thing zs controverted in political economy. There is 
scarcely a question which is settled in its whole range 
of subjects; and 1 know that many intellectual and 
enlightened men are in favor of what they call free- 
trade, especially professors in colleges. But there is no 
such thing as free-trade, strictly, in any nation, or in 
the history of nations. No nation legislates for univer- 
sal humanity on philanthropic principles; it legislates 
for itself. There is no country where there are not 
high duties on some things, not even England. No 
nation can be governed on abstract principles and in 
disregard of its necessities. When it was for the inter- 
est of England to remove duties on corn, in order that 
manufactures might be stimulated, they took off duties 
on corn, because the laboring-classes in the mills had 
to be fed. Agricultural interests gave way, for a time, 
to manufacturing interests, because the wealth of the 
country was based on them rather than on lands, and 
because landlords did not anticipate that oread-stuffs 
brought from this country would interfere with the 
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value of their rents. But England, with all her proud 
and selfish boasts about free-trade, may yet have to 
take a retrograde course, like France and Prussia, or 
her landed interests may be imperilled. The English 
aristocracy, who rule the country, cannot afford to have 
the value of thei lands reduced one-half, for those 
lands are so heavily mortgaged that such a reduction 
of value would ruin them; nor will they like to be 
torced to raise vegetables rather than wheat, and turn 
themselves into market-gardeners instead of great pro- 
prietors. The landlords of Great Britain may yet 
demand protection for themselves, and, as they con- 
trol Parliament, they will look out for themselves by 
enacting measures of protection, unless they are in- 
timidated by the people who demand cheap bread, or 
unless they submit to revolution. It is eternal equity 
and wisdom that the weak should be protected. There 
may be industries strong enough now to dispense with 
protection ; but unless they are assisted when they are 
feeble, they will cease to exist at all. Take our ship- 
ping, for instance, with foreign ports, —1it is not merely 
crippled, it is almost annihilated. Is it desirable to 
cut off that great arm of national strength? Shall we 
march on to our destiny, blind and lame and halt? 
* What will we do if England and other countries shall 
find it necessary to protect themselves from impover- 


ishment, and reintroduce duties on bread-stuffs high 
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enough to make the culture of wheat profitable ? 
Where then will our farmers find a market for their 
superfluous corn, except to those engaged in industries 
which we should crush by removing protection ? 

I maintain that Mr. Webster, in defending our vari- 
ous industries with so much ability, for the benefit of 
the nation on the whole, rendered very important ser- 
vices, even as Hamilton and Clay did; although the 
solid South, wishing cheap labor, and engaged exclu- 
sively in agriculture, was opposed to him. The inde- 
pendent South would have established free-trade, — as 
Mr. Calhoun advocated, and as any enlightened states- . 
man would advocate, when any interest can stand 
alone and defy competition, as was the case with the 
manufactures of Great Britain fifty years ago. The 
interests of the South and those of the North, under 
the institution of slavery, were not identical; indeed, 
they had been in fierce opposition for more than fifty 
years. Mr. Webster was, in his arguments on tariffs 
and cognate questions, the champion of the North, 
as Mr. Calhoun was of the South; and this opposition 
and antagonism gave great force to Webster’s eloquence 
at this time. His sentences are short, interrogative, 
idiomatic. \He is intensely in earnest. He grapples 
with sophistries and scatters them to the winds; both 
reason and passion vivify him. 

This was the period of Webster’s greatest popularity, 
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as the defender of Northern industries. This made him 
the idol of the merchants and manufacturers of New 
England. He made them rich; no wonder they made 
him presents. They ought, in gratitude, to have paid 
his debts over and over again. What if he did, in 
straitened circumstances, accept their aid? They 
owed to him more than he owed to them; and with 
all their favor and bounty .Webster remained poor. He 
was never a rich man, but always an embarrassed man, 
because he had expensive tastes, ike Cicero at Rome 
end Bacon in England. This, truly, was not to his 
_ credit; it was a flaw in his character; it involved him 
in debt, created enemies, and injured his reputation. 
It may have lessened his independence, and it certainly 
impaired his dignity. But there were also patriotic 
motives which prompted him, and which kept him 
poor. Had he devoted his great talents exclusively 
to the law, he might have been rich, but he gave his 
time to his country. 

His greatest services to his country, however, were 
as the defender of the Constitution. Here he soared 
to the highest rank of political fame. Here he was a 
statesman, having in view the interests of the whole 
country. He never was what we call a politician. He 
never was such a miserable creature as that. I mean 
a mere politician, whose calling is the meanest a man 
can follow, since it seeks only spoils, and is a per- 
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petual deception, incompatible with all dignity and 
independence, whose only watchword is success. 

Not such was Webster. He was too proud and too 
dignified for that form of degradation; and he per- 
haps sacrificed his popularity to his intellectual dig- 
nity, and the glorious consciousness of being a national 
benefactor,—as a real statesman seeks to be, and 
is, when he falls back on the elemental principles 
of justice ‘and morality, like a late Premier of 
England, one of the most conscientious statesmen that 
ever controlled the destinies of a nation. Webster, 
like Burke, was haughty, austere, and brave; but such 
a man is not likely to remain the favorite of the people, 
who prefer an Alcibiades to a Cato, except in great 
crises, when they look to a man who can save them, 
and whom they can forget. 

I cannot enumerate the magnificent bursts of elo- 
quence which electrified the whole country when 
Webster stood out as the defender of the Constitu- 
tion, when he combated secession and defended the 
Union. How noble and gigantic he was when he 
answered the aspersions of the Southern orators,— 
great men as they were, —and elaborately showed that 
the Union meant something more than a league of 
sovereign States! The great leaders of secession were 
overthrown in a contest which they courted, and in 
which they expected victory. His reply to Hayne is, 
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perhaps, the most masterly speech in American political 
history. Ibis one of the immortal orations of the world, 
extorting praise and admiration from Americans and 
foreigners alike. In his various encounters with Hayne, 
McDuffee, and Calhoun, he taught the principles of po- 
litical union to the rising generation. He produced 
those convictions which sustained the North in its 
subsequent contest to preserve the integrity of the 
Nation. There can be no estimate of the services he 
rendered to the country by those grand and patriotic 
efforts. But for these, the people might have suc- 
cumbed to the sophistries of Calhoun; for he was 
almost as great a giant as Webster, and was more 
‘faultless in his private life. He had an immense in- 
fluence; he ruled the whole South; he made it solid. 
The speeches of Webster in the Senate made him the 
oracle of the North. He was not only the great 
champion of the North, and of Northern interests, 
but he was the teacher of the whole country. He 
expounded the principles of the Constitution, —- that 
this great country is one, to be forever united in all 
its parts; that its stars and stripes were to float over 
every city and fortress in the land, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the river St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and “bearing for their motto no such mis- 
erable interrogatory as, What are all these worth? 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, Liberty 
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first and Union afterwards; but that other sentiment, 
dear to every American heart, Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable!” 

It was after his memorable speech in reply to Hayne 
that I saw Webster for the first time. I was a boy in 
college, and he had come to visit it; and well do I 
remember the unbounded admiration, yea, the venera- 
tion, felt for him by every young man in that college 
and throughout the town,— indeed, throughout the 
whole North, for he was the pride and glory of the 
land. It was then that they called him godlike, look- 
ing like an Olympian statue, or one of the creations 
of Michael Angelo when he wished to represent maj- 
esty and dignity and power in repose, — the most com- 
manding human presence ever seen in the Capitol at 
Washington. 

When we recall those patriotic and noble speeches 
which were read and admired by every merchant and 
farmer and lawyer in the country, and by which he 
produced great convictions and taught great lessons, 
we cannot but wonder why his glory was dimmed, 
and he was pulled down’ from his pedestal, and became 
no longer an idol. It is affirmed by many that it was 
his famous 7th of March speech which killed him, 
which disappointed his friends and alienated his con- 
stituents. I am therefore compelled to say something 
about that speech, and of his history at that time. 
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Mr. Webster was doubtless an ambitious man. He 
aspired to the presidency. And why not? It is and 
will be a great dignity, such as ought to be conferred 
on great ability and patriotism. Was he not able and 
patriotic? Had he not rendered great services? Was 
he not universally admired for his genius and experi- 
ence and wisdom? Who was more prominent than he, 
among the statesmen of the country, or more thor- 
ougly fitted to fulfil the duties of that high office ? 
Was it not natural that he should have aspired to 
be one of the successors of Washington and Adams 
and Jefferson? He comprehended the honor and the 
dignity of that office. He did not ‘seek it in order to 
divide its spoils, or to reward his friends; but he did 
wish to secure the highest prize that could be won by 
political services; he did desire to receive the highest 
honor in the gift of the people, even as Cicero sought 
the consulate at Rome; he did believe himself capable 
of representing the country in its most exacting posi- 
tion. It is nothing against a man that he is ambi- 
tious, provided his ambition is lofty. Most of the 
illustrious men of history have been ambitious, — 
Cromwell, Pitt, Thiers, Guizot, Bismarck, — but ambi- 
tious to be useful to their country, as well as to re- 
ceive its highest rewards. Webster failed to reach 
the position -he desired; because of his enemies, and, 
possibly, from jealousy of his towering height, —just 
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as Clay failed, and Aaron Burr, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and Stephen Douglas, and William H. Seward. 
The politicians, who control the people, prefer men in 
the presidential chair whom they think they can man- 
age and use, not those to whom they will be forced 
to succumb. Webster was not a man to be controlled 
or used, and so the politicians rejected him. This he 
deeply felt, and even resented. His failure saddened 
his latter days and embittered his soul, although he 
was too proud to make loud complaints. 

I grant he did not here show magnanimity. He 
thought that the presidency should be given to the 
ablest and most experienced statesman. He did not 
appear to see that this proud position is too \com- 
manding to be bestowed except for the most exalted 
services, and such services as attract the common eye, 
especially in war. Presidents in-so great a country 
as this reign, like the old feudal kings, by the grace 
of God. They are selected by divine Providence, as 
David was from the sheepfold. No American, how- 
ever great his genius, except the successful warrior, can 
ever hope to climb to this dizzy height, unless personal 
ambition is lost sight of in public services. This is 
wisely ordered, to defeat unscrupulous ambition. — It is 
only in England that a man can rise to supreme power 
by force of genius, since he is selected virtually by his 
peers, and not by the popular voice. He who leads 
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Parliament is the real king of England for the time, 
since Parliament is omnipotent. Had Webster been an 
Englishman, and as powerful in the House of Com- 
mons as he was in Congress at one time, he might 
have been prime minister... But he could not be presi- 
dent of the United States, although the presidential 
power is much inferior to that exercised by an English 
premier. It is the dignity of the office, not its power, 
which constitutes the value of the presidency. And 
Webster loved dignity even more than power. 

In order to arrive at this coveted office, —although its 
duties probably would have been irksome, — it is possible 
that he sought to conciliate the South and win the 
favor of Southern leaders. But I do not believe he 
ever sought to win their favor by any abandonment of 
his former principles, or by any treachery to the cause 
he had espoused. Yet it is this of which he has been 
accused by his enemies, —many of those enemies his 
former friends. The real cause of this estrangement, 
and of all the accusations against him, was this, — he 
did not sympathize with the Abolition, party; he was 
not prepared to embark in a crusade against slavery, 
the basal institution of the South. He did not like 
slavery; but he knew it to be an institution which the 
Constitution, of which he was the great defender, had 
accepted, — accepted as a compromise, in those dark 
days which tried men’s souls. Many of the famous 
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statesmen who deliberated in that venerated hall in 
Philadelphia also disliked and detested slavery; but 
they could not have had a constitution, they could not 
have had a united’country, unless that institution was 
acknowledged and guaranteed. .So they accepted it as 
the lesser evil. They made a compromise, and the 
Constitution was signed. Now, everybody knows that 
the Abolitionists of the North, about the year 1833, 
attacked slavery, although it was guaranteed by the 
Constitution ; attacked it, not as an evil merely, but 
as a sin; attacked it, by virtue of a higher law than 
constitutional provision. And as an evil, as a stain 
on our country, as an insult to the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the age, as a crime against humanity, these 
people of the North declared that slavery ought to be 
swept away. Myr. Webster, as well as Mr. Fillmore, 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Everett, and many other acknowledged 
patriots, was for letting slavery alone, as an evil too 
ereat to be removed without war; which, moreover, 
could not be removed without an infringement on what 
the South considered as its rights. He was for con- 
ciliation, in order to preserve the Constitution as well 
as the Union. The Abolitionists were violent in their 
denunciations, And although it took many years to 
permeate the North with their leaven, they were in 
earnest; and under persecutions and mobs and ostra- 


cism and contempt they persevered until. they created 
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a terrible public opinion. , The South had early taken 
the alarm, and in order to protect their peculiar and 
favorite institution, had at various times attempted to 
extend it into newly acquired territories where it did 
not exist, claiming the protection of the Constitution. 
Mr. Webster was one of their foremost opponents in 
this, contesting their right to do it under the Constitu- 
tion. But in 1848 the Antislavery opinion at the North 
crystallized in a political organization, —the Free-Soil 
Party ; and on the other hand the South proposed to . 
abrogate the Missouri Compromise of 1820 as an offset 
to the admission of California as a free State, and at 
the same time asked in further concession the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill; and, in anticipation of fail- 
ing to get these, threatened secession, which of course 
meant war. 

It was at this crisis that Mr. Webster delivered his 
celebrated 7th of March speech, —in many respects his 
greatest, —in which he advocated conciliation and ad- 
herence to the Constitution, but which was represented 
to support Southern interests, which all his life he 
had opposed; and more, to advocate these interests, in 
order to secure Southern votes for the presidency. 
Some of the rich and influential men of Boston who 
disliked Webster for other reasons,—for he used to 
snub them, even after they had lent him money, — 
made the most they could of that speech, to alienate 
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the people. The Abolitionists, at last hostile to Mr. 
Webster, who stood in their way and would not adopt 
their dictation or advice, also bitterly denounced this 
speech, until it finally came to be regarded by the 
common people, few of whom ever read it, as a very 
unpatriotic production, entirely at variance with the 
views that Webster formerly advanced; and they for- 
sook him. 

Now, what is the real gist and spirit of that speech ? 
The passions which agitated the country when it was 
delivered have passed away, and not only can we now 
calmly criticise it, but people will listen to the criticism 
with all the attention it deserves. 

It is my opinion, shared by Peter Harvey and other 
friends of Mr. Webster, that in no speech he ever made 
are patriotic and Union sentiments more fully avowed. 
Said he, with fiery emphasis : — 


“T hear with distress and anguish the word ‘secession.’ 
Secession ! peaceable secession! Sir, your eyes and mine are 
never destined to see that miracle. The dismemberment of 
this great country without convulsion! The breaking up 
the fountains of the great deep without ruffling the surface! 
There can be no such thing as peaceable secession. It is an 
utter impossibility. Is this great Constitution, under which 
we live, to be melted and thawed away by secession, as the 
snows on the mountains are melted away under the influence 


of the vernal sun? No, sir; I see as plainly as the sun in 
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the heavens what that disruption must produce. I see it 
must produce war. 

Peaceable secession! peaceable secession! What would 
be the result? Where is the line to be drawn? What States 
are to secede? What is to remain American? What am I to 
be? Am I to be an American no longer, —a sectional man, 
a local man, a separatist, with no country in common ? 
Heaven forbid! Where is the flag of the Union to remain? 
Where is the eagle still to tower? What is to become of the 
army? What is to become of the navy? What is to be- 
come of the public lands? How is each of the thirty States 
to defend itself? Will you cut the Mississippi in two, 
leaving free States on its branches and slave States at its 
mouth? Can any one suppose that this population on its 
banks can be severed by a line that divides them from the 
territory of a foreign and alien government, down somewhere, 
— the Lord knows where, — upon the lower branches of the 
Mississippi? Sir, I dislike to pursue this subject. I have 
utter disgust for it. I would rather hear of national blasts 
and mildews and pestilence and famine, than hear gentle- 
men talk about secession. To break up this great govern- 
ment! To dismember this glorious country! To astonish 
Europe with an act of folly, such as Europe for two centuries 
has never beheld in any government! No, sir; such talk is 
enough to make the bones of Andrew Jackson turn round in 


his coffin.” 


Now, what are we to think of these sentiments, 
drawn from the 7th of March speech, so disgracefully 
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misrepresented by the politicians and the fanatics ? 
Do they sound like bidding for Southern votes? Can 
any Union sentiments be stronger? Can anything be 
more decided or more patriotic? He warns, he en- 
treats, he predicts lke a prophet. He proves that 
secession is incompatible with national existence; he 
sees nothing in it but war. And of all things he 
dreaded and hated, it was war. He knew.what war 
meant. He knew that a civil war would be the direst 
calamity. He would ward it off. He would be con- 
ciliating. He would take away the excuse of war, 
by adhering to the Constitution, — the written Consti- 
tution which our fathers framed, and which has been 
the admiration of the world, under which we have 
advanced to prosperity and glory as no nation ever 
before advanced 

But a large class regarded the Constitution as un- 
sound, in some respects a wicked Constitution, since 
it recognized slavery as an institution. By ‘the higher 
law,” they would sweep slavery away, perhaps by moral] 
means, but by endless agitations, until it was destroyed 
Mr. Webster, I confess, did not like those agitations, 
since he knew they would end in war. He had a great 
insight, such as few people had at that time. But his 
prophetic insight was just what a large class of people 
did not like, especially in his own State. He uttered dis- 
and they took 


agreeable truths, —as all prophets do, 
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up stones to stone him, — to stone him for the bravest 
act of his whole life, in which a transcendent wisdom 
_ appeared, and which will be duly honored when the 
truth shall be seen. 

The fact was, at that time Mr. Webster seemed to 
be a croaker, a Jeremiah, as Burke at one time seemed 
to. his generation, when he denounced the recklessness 
of the French Revolution. Very few people at the 
North dreamed of war. It was never supposed that 
the Southern leaders would actually become rebels. 
And they, on the other hand, never dreamed that the 
North would rise up solidly and put them down. 
And if war were to happen, it was supposed that it 
would be brief. Even so great and sagacious a states- 
man as Seward thought this. The South thought 
that it could easily whip the Yankees; and the North 
thought that it could suppress a Southern rebellion 
in six weeks. Both sides miscalculated. And so, in 
spite of warnings, the nation drifted into war; but as 
it turned out in the end it seems a providential event, 
—the way God took to break up slavery, the root and 
source of all our sectional animosities; a terrible but 
apparently necessary catastrophe, since more than a 
million of brave men perished, and more than five 
thousand millions of dollars were spent. Had the 
North been wise, it would have compensated the 
South for its slaves. Had the South been wise, it 
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would have accepted the compensation and set them 
free. But it was not to be. That issue could only be 
settled by the most terrible contest of modern times. 

I will not dwell on that war, which Webster pre- 
dicted and dreaded.. I only wish to show that it was 
not for want of patriotism that he became unpopular, 
but because he did not fall in with the prevailing 
passions of the day, or with the public sentiment of 
the North in reference to slavery, not as to its evils 
and wickedness, but as to the way in which it was 
to be opposed. The great reforms of England, since 
the accession of William III., have been effected by 
using constitutional means, — not violence, not revo- 
lution, not war; but by an appeal to reason and 
intelligence and justice. No reforms in any nation 
have been greater and.more glorious than those of the 
nineteenth century, — all effected by constitutional 
methods. Mr. Webster vainly attempted constitutional 
means. He was a lawyer. He reverenced the Consti- 
tution, with all its compromises. He would observe 
the law of contracts. Yet no man in the nation was 
more impatient than he at the threats of secession. 
He foretold that secession would lead to war. And if 
Mr. Webster had lived to see the war of which he had 
such anxious prescience, I firmly believe that he would 
have marched under the banner of the North with 
patriotism equal to any man. He would have been 
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where Mr. Everett was. One of his own sons was 
slain in that war. He was not a Northern man with 
Southern principles ; his whole life attested his North- 
ern principles. There never was a time when he was 
not hated and mistrusted by the Southern leaders. It 
is not a proof that he was Southern in his sympathies 
because he was not an Abolitionist; and by an Abo- 
litionist I mean what was meant thirty years ago, — 
one who was unscrupulously bent on removing slavery 
by any means, good or bad; since slavery, in his eyes, 
was a malum per se, not a misfortune, an evil, a sin, but 
a crime to be washed out by the besom of destruction. 
Mr. Webster did not sympathize ‘with these extreme 
views. He was not a reformer; but that does not 
show that he was unpatriotic, or a Southern man in 
his heart. “The higher law,” to-him, was the fulfilment 
of a contract; the maintenance of promises made in 
good faith, whether those promises were wise or foolish; 
the observance of laws so long as they were laws. 
There was, undeniably, a great evil and shame to be 
removed, but he was not responsible for it, and he left 
that evil in the hands of Him who said, ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay,” — as He did repay in four years’ de- 
vastations, miseries, and calamities, and these so awful, 
so unexpected, so ill-prepared for, that a thoughtful and 
kind-hearted person, in view of them, will weep rather 
than rejoice; for it is not pleasant to witness chastise- 
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ments and punishments, even if necessary and just, 
unless the people who suffer are fiends and incarnate 
devils, as very few men are. Human nature is about 
the same everywhere, and individuals and nations 
peculiarly sinful are generally made so by their sur- 
roundings and circumstances. The reckless people of 
frontier mining districts are not naturally worse than 
adventurers in New York or Philadelphia; nor is any 
vulgar and ignorant man, in any part of the country, 
suddenly made rich, probably any coarser in his pleas- 
ures, or more sensual in his appearance, or more profane 
in his language, than was Vitellius, or Heliogabalus, or 
Otho, on an imperial throne. 

But even suppose Mr. Webster, in the decline of his 
life, intoxicated by his magnificent position or led 
astray by ambition, made serious political errors. 
What then? All great men have made errors, both in 
judgment and in morals, — Cesar, when he crossed the 
Rubicon; Theodosius, when he slaughtered the citi- 
zens of Thessalonica; Luther, when he quarrelled with 
Zwingli; Henry IV., when he stooped at Canossa; 
Elizabeth, when she executed Mary Stuart; Cromwell, 
when he bequeathed absolute power to his son; Ba- 
con, when he\took bribes; Napoleon, when he divorced 
Josephine; Hamilton, when he fought Burr. The sun 
itself passes through eclipses, as it gives light to the 
bodies which revolve around it. Even David and Peter 
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stumbled. Because Webster professed to know as 
much of the interests of the country as the shoemak- 
ers of Lynn, and refused to be instructed in his politi- 
cal duties by Garrison and Wendell Phillips, does he 
deserve eternal reprobation? Because he opposed the 
public sentiments of his constituents on one point, 
when perhaps they were right, is he to be hurled from 
his lofty pedestal? Are all his services to be forgotten 
because he did not lift up his trumpet voice in favor of 
immediate emancipation? And even suppose he sought 
to conciliate the South when the South was preparing 
for rebellion, —is peace-making such a dreadful thing ? 
Go still farther: suppose he wished to conciliate the 
South in order to get Southern support for the presi- 
dency —-which I grant he wanted, and possibly sought, 
—jis he to be unforgiven, and his name to be blasted, 
and he heid up to the rising generation as a fallen man ? 
Does a man fall hopelessly because he stumbles? Is a 
man to be dethroned because he is not perfect? When 
was Webster’s vote ever bought and sold? Who ever 
sat with more dignity in the councils of the nation? 
Would he have voted for “back pay”? Would he 
have bought a seat in the Senate, even if he had been 
as rich as a bonanza king ? 

Consider how few errors Webster really committed 
in a public career of nearly forty years. Consider the 
beneficence and wisdom of the measures which he gen- 
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erally advocated, and which would have been lost but 
for his eloquence and power. Consider the greatness 
and lustre of his congressional career on the whole. 
Who has proved a greater benefactor to this nation, 
on the floor of Congress, than he? I do not wish to 
eulogize, still less to whitewash, so great a man, but 
only to render simple justice to his memory and deeds. 
The time has come to lift the veil which for thirty years 
has concealed his noble political services. The time 
has come to cry shame on those boys who mocked a 
prophet, and said, “Go up, thou bald-head !” — although 
no bears were found to devour them. The time has 
come for this nation to bury the old slanders of an ex- 
citing political warfare, and render thanks for the ser- 
vices performed by the greatest intellectual giant of the 
past generation, — services rendered not on the floor of 
the Senate alone, not in the national legislature for 
thirty years, but in one of the great offices of State, 
when he made a treaty with England which saved us 
from an entangling war. The Ashburton treaty is the 
brightest gem in the coronet with which he should be 
crowned. It was the proudest day in Webster’s life 
when Rufus Choate announced to him one evening 
that the Senate had confirmed the treaty. It was not 
when he closed his magnificent argument in behalf of 
Dartmouth College, not when he addressed the intelli- 
gence of New England at Bunker Hill, not when he 
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demolished. Governor Hayne, not when: he sat on the 
woolsack with Lord Brougham, not when he was enter- 
tained by Louis Philippe, that the proudest emotions 
swelled in his bosom, but when he learned that he 
had prevented a war with England,—for he knew 
that England and America could not afford to fight; 
that it would be a fight where gain is loss and glory 
ig shame. 

At last, worn out with labor and disease, and per- 
haps embittered by disappointment, and saddened to 
see the increasing tendency to elevate little men to 
power,—the “grasshoppers, who make the field ring 
with their importunate chinks, while the great cattle 
chew the cud and are silent,’— Webster died at Marsh- 
field, Oct. 24, 1852, at seventy years of age. At the 
time he was Secretary of State. He died im the con- 
solations of a religion in which he believed, surrounded 
with loving friends; and even his enemies felt that a 
great man in Israel had fallen. Nothing then was said 
of his defects, for great defects he had,—a towering 
intellectual pride like Chatham, an austerity ike Glad- 
stone, passions like those of Mirabeau, extravagance 
like that of Cicero, indifference to pecuniary obligations, 
like Pitt-and Fox and Sheridan; but-these were over- 
balanced by the warmth of his affections for his faith. 
ful friends, simplicity of manners and taste, courteous 
treatment of opponents, dignity of character, kindness 
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to the poor, hospitality, enjoyment of rural scenes and 
sports, profound religious instincts, devotion to what 
he deemed the welfare of his country, independence of 
opinions and boldness in asserting them at any hazard 
and against all opposition, and unbounded contempt of 
all lies and shams and tricks. ‘These traits will make 
his memory dear to all who knew him. _ And as Flor- 
ence, too late, repented of her ingratitude to Dante, and 
appointed her most learned men to expound the “Divine 
Comedy ” when he was dead, so will the writings of 
Webster be more and more a study among lawyers and 
statesmen. His fame will spread, and grow wider and 
greater, like that of Bacon and Burke, and of other 
benefactors of mankind; and his ideas will not pass 
away until the glorious fabric of American institutions, 
whose foundations were laid by God-fearing people, 
shall be utterly destroyed, and the Capitol, where his 
noblest efforts were made, shall become a mass of 
broken and prostrate columns beneath the débris of 
the nation’s ruin! No, not then shall they perish, 
even if such gloomy changes are possible, any more 
than the genius of Cicero has faded among the ruins 
of the Eternal City; but they shall shine upon the 
most distant works of man, since they are drawn from 
the wisdom of all preceding generations, and are based 
on those principles which underlie all possible civi- 
lizations | 
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The Works of Daniel Webster, in eight octavo volumes, including his 
speeches, addresses, orations, and legal arguments ; Life of Daniel Webster, 
by G. T. Curtis; Private Correspondence, edited by F. Webster; Private 
Life, by C. Lanman; C. W. March’s Reminiscences of Congress; Peter 
Harvey’s Reminiscences and Anecdotes; Hdward Everett's Oration on the 
Unveiling of the Statue in Boston; R. C. Winthrop and Evarts, on the 
same occasion in New York; Contemporaneous Lives of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Benton; the great Oration on Webster by Rufus Choate at Dartmouth Col- 
lege; J. Barnard’s Life and Character of Daniel Webster; E. P. Whipple’s 
Essay on Webster; Eulogies on the Death of Webster, especially those by 
G. S. Hillard, L. Woods, A. Taft, R. D. Hitchcock, and Theodore Parker, 
also Addresses and Orations on the One Hundredth Anniversary of Web- 
ster’s Birth, too numerous to mention, — especially the address of Senator 
Bayard at Dartmouth College. The complete and exhaustive Life of 
Webster is yet to be written, although the most prominent of his con- 
temporaries have had something to say. 
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dea extraordinary abilities of John C. Calhoun, 

the great influence he exerted as the represen- 
tative of Southern interests in the National Legisla- 
ture, and especially his connection with the Slavery 
Question, make it necessary to include him among 
the statesmen who, for evil or good, have powerfully 
affected the destinies of the United States. He is a 
great historical character, — the peer of Webster and 
Clay in congressional history, and more unsullied than 
either of them in the virtues of private life. In South 
Carolina he was regarded as little less than a demigod, 
and until the antislavery agitation began he was 
viewed as among the foremost statesmen of the land. 
His elevation to commanding influence in Congress 
was very rapid, and but for his identification with 
partisan ‘interests and a bad institution, there was no 
office in the gift of the nation to which he could not 


reasonably have aspired. 
. 2s 
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John Caldwell Calhoun was born in 1782, of highty 
respectable Protestant-Irvish descent, in the Abbeville 
District in South Carolina. He was not a patrician. 
according to the ideas of rich planters. He had but a 
slender school education in boyhood, but was prepared 
for college by a Presbyterian clergyman, entered the 
Junior Class of Yale Coliege in 1802, and was grad- 
uated with high honors. He chose the law for his 
profession, studied laboriously for three years, spend- 
ing eighteen months at the then famous law school,at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and gave great promise, in his 
remarkable logical powers, of becoming an eminent 
lawyer. ft ot 

Whatever abilities Mr. Calhoun may have had for 
the law, it does not appear that he practised it long, 
or to. any great extent. His taste and his :genius 
inclined him to politics., And, having married a lady 
with some fortune, he had_ sufficient means to live 
without professional drudgery...After serving a short 
time in the State Legislature of South Carolina, he was 
elected a member of Congress, and took his seat, in the 
House of Representatives in 1811, at the age of twenty- 
nine. From the very first his voice was heard. He 
made a speech in favor of raising ten thousand _addi- 
tional men to our army to resist the encroachments of 
Great Britain and prepare for hostilities should the 
country drift into war. It wasn able speech for a 
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young man, and its scornful repudiation of reckoning 
the costs of war against insult and violated rights had 
a chivalric ring about it: “Sir, I here enter my 
solemn protest against a low and calculating avarice 
entering this hall of legislation. It is only fit for 
shops and counting-houses. .. . It is a compromising 
spirit, always ready to yield a part to save the residue.” 
Here at an early date we hear the key-note of his 
life,— hatred of compromises and half-measures. If 
it were necessary to go to war at all, he would fight 
regardless of expense. 

Thus Calhoun began his public career as an adyo- 
eate of war with Great Britain. The old Revolution- 
ary sores had not yet had time to heal, and there was 
general hostility to England, except among the Virginia 
aristocrats and the Federalists of the North. Although 
a young man, Calhoun was placed upon the important 
committee of Foreign Affairs, of which he was soon 
made chairman, 

Calhoun’s early speeches in Congress gave promise 
of rare abilities. The most able of them were those 
on the repeal of the Embargo, in 1814; on the com- 
mercial convention with Great Britain in 1816; on the 
United States Bank Bill and the tariff the same year: 
and on the ‘Internal Improvement Bill in 1817. The 
main subject which occupied Congress from 1812 to 
1814 was the war with Great Britain, during the 
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administration of Madison; and afterwards, till 1817, 
the great questions at issue were in reference to tariffs 
and mternal nmprovements. ; 

In the discussion of these subjects Calhoun took 
broad and patriotic ground. At that time we see 
no sectional interests predominating in his mind. He 
favored internal improvements, great. permanent roads, 
and even the protection of manufactures, and a Na- 
tional Bank. On all these questions his sectional 
imterests at a later day led him to support the exact 
opposite of these early national views. Says Von 
Holst: “ His speech on the new tariff bill (April 6, 
1816) was a long and carefully prepared argument in 
favor of the whole economical platform om which the 
Whig party stood to the last day of its existence... . 
Even Henry Clay and Horace Greeley have. not been 
able to put their favorite doctrme into strouger lan- 
guage. . . . His final aim was the industrial independ- 
ence of the United States from Europe; and this, he 
thought, could be obtained by protective duties.” 

Calhoun’s speeches, during the six years that he 
was.a member of the House of Representatives, were 
so able as to attract the attention of the nation, and 
in’ 1817 Monroe selected him as his Secretary of War. 
And he made a good executive officer in this branch. of 
the public service, putting things to rights, and bring- 
ing order out of confusion, living on terms of friend- 
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ship with John: Quincy Adams and other members of 
the cabinet, planning military roads, introducing a sys- 
tem of strict economy in his department, and making 
salutary reforms. He tolerated no abuses. He was 
disposed to do justice to the Indians, and raise them 
from their degradation, even seeking to educate them, 
when it was more than probable that they would re- 
turn to their barbaric habits, —a race, as it would 
seem from experience, very difficult to civilize. Adams 
thus spoke of his young colleague: “Mr. Calhoun is 
a man of fair and candid mind, of honorable principles, 


of quick and clear understanding, of cool self-posses- 


g 
sion, of enlarged philosophical views, and of ardent 
patriotism. He is above all sectional and factious 
prejudices more than any other statesman of this 
Union with whom I have ever acted,” — a very differ- 
ent verdict from what he wrote in his diary in 1831. 
Judge Story wrote of him in 1823 in these terms: “I 
have great admiration for Mr. Calhoun, and think few 
men have more enlarged and liberal views of the true 
policy of the national government.” 

The post he held, however, was not Calhoun’s true 
arena, but one which an ambitious young man of thirty- 
five could not well decline, from the honor it brought. 

._ The secretaryship of war is the least important of all 
the cabinet offices in time of peace, and was especially 


so when the army was reduced to six thousand men. 
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Its functions amounted to little more than sending 
smal] detachments to military posts, making contracts 
for the commissariat, visiting occasionally the. forts 
and fortifications, and making a figure in Washington 
society. It furnished no field for extensive operations, 
or the exercise of remarkable qualities of. mind. But 
inasmuch as it made Calhoun a member of the cabinet, 
it gave him an opportunity to express his mind on all 
national issues, and exercise an influence on the Presi- 
dent himself. It did not make him prominent in the 
eyes of the nation. He was simply the head,of a 
bureau, although an important. personage in the eyes 
of the cadets of West Point and of, some lazy lieuten- 
ants stationed among the Indians. But whatever the 
part he was required to play, he did his duty, showed 
ability, and won confidence. He doubtless added te 
his reputation, else he would not have been talked 
about asa candidate for the presidency, selected as a 
candidate for the vice-presidency, and chosen to that 
position by Northern votes, as he was-in 1824, when 
the election was thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, and, the friends of Henry Clay made Adams, in- 
stead of Jackson, President. _Calhoun’s. popularity 
with all parties resulted in his election as vice-presi- 
dent by a very large popular vote. He deserved. it. 
The day had not come for the ascendeney of mre 
politicians, and their division of the spoils of office, 
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The condition of the slaveholding States at. this 
period was most prosperous. The culture of cotton 
had become exceedingly lucrative. Rich planters spent 
their summers.at the North in luxurious independ- 
ence. It was the era of general “good feeling.” No 
agitating questions had arisen. Young men at the 
South sought education in the New England colleges; 
manufacturing interests were in their infancy, and 
had not, as yet, excited Southern jealousy. Commer. 
cial prosperity in New England was the main object 
desired, although the war with Great Britain had 
proved disastrous to it. Political influence seemed to 
centre in the Southern States. These States had fur- 
nished four presidents out of’ five. The great West 
had not arisen in its might; it had no great cities: 
but Charleston and Boston were centres of culture 
and wealth, and on good terms with each other, both 
equally free from agitating questions, and both equally 
benignant to the institution of slavery, which the Con- 
stitution was supposed to have made secure forever. 
The Adams administration was notable for nothing but 
beginnings of the tariff question and the protectionist 
Act of 1828, the growth of the Democratic party, the 
final intensity of the presidential campaign of 1828, 
and the election of Jackson, with Calhoun as Vice- 
President. 

As the incumbent of this office for two terms 
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Mr, Calhoun did not make a great mark in history 
His ‘office was one of dignity and not of power, but 
during his vice-presidency important diseussions took 
place in Congress which placed him, as: presiding 
officer. of the Senate, in ‘an embarrassing position. 
He was between two fires, and gradually became 
alienated from the two opposing parties to whom he 
owed his election. He could go neither with Adams 
nor with Jackson on public measures, and both inter- 
fered with his aspirations for the presidency. His 
personal relations with Jackson, who had been his 
warm friend and supporter, became strained after 
his sezond election as Vice-President. He took part 
against Jackson in the President’s undignified attempt 
to force his cabinet to recognize the social position of 
Mrs. Eaton. Further, it was divulged by Crawford, 
who had been Secretary of the Treasury in Monroe’s 
cabinet when Calhoun was Secretary of War, that the 
latter had in 1818 favored a censure of Jackson for 
his unauthorized seizure of Spanish territory in the 
Florida campaign during the Seminole War; and this 
increased the:growing animosity. What had been an 
alienation between the two highest officers of the 
government ripened into intense hatred, which was 
fatal to the aspirations of Calhoun forthe presideney ; 
for no man could be President against the overpower- 
ing influence of Jackson. This was a bitter disap- 
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pointment to Calhoun, for he had set his heart on 
being the successor of Jackson in the presidential 
chair, 

There were two subjects which had arisen to great 
importance during Mr. Calhoun’s terms of executive 
office which not only blasted his prospects for the 
presidency, but separated him forever from his former 
friends and_ allies. 

One of these was the tariff question, which gave 
him great uneasiness. He opened his eyes to see that 
protection and internal improvements, so ably advo- 
cated by Henry Clay, and even by himself in 1816, 
were becoming the policy of the government to the 
enriching of the North. True, it was only an econom- 
ical question; but it seemed to him to lay the axe to 
the root of Southern prosperity. It was his settled 
conviction that tariffs for protection would increase 
the burdens of the South by raising the price of all 
those articles which it was compelled to buy, and 
that large profits on articles manufactured in the 
United States would only enrich the Northern man- 
ufacturers. The South, being an agricultural country 
exclusively, naturally sought to buy in the cheapest 
market, and therefore wanted no. tariff except for 
revenue. When Mr. Calhoun saw that protectionist 
duties were an injury to the slaveholding States he 
reversed. entirely nis tormer opinions. And what in- 
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fluence he could exert as the presiding officer of the 
Senate was now displayed against the Adams party, 
which had favored his election to the vice-presidency, 
and of course alienated his Northern supporters, es- 
pecially Adams, who now turned against him, ahd 
as bitterly denounced as once he had favored and 
praised him. Calhoun had now both the Jackson 
and Adams parties against him, though for different 
reasons. 

Up to this time, until the agitation of the tariff 
question began, Mr. Calhoun had not been a party 
man. He was regarded throughout the country asa 
statesman, rather than as a politician. 

But when manufactures of cotton and woollen goods 
were being established in Lowell, Lawrence, Dover, 
Great Falls, and other places in New England, wher. 
ever there was a water-power to turn the mills, it 
became obvious that a new tariff would be imposed 
to protect these infant industries and manufacturing 
interests everywhere. The tariff of 1824 had borne | 
heavily on the South, producing great irritation, and 
very naturally “the planters complained that they 
had to bear all the burdens of protection without 
enjoying its benefits, — that the things they had to 
buy had become dearer, while the things produced and 
exported found a less market.” Financial ruin stared 
them in the face. It seemed to them a great injus- 
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tice that the interests of the planters should be 
sacrificed to the monopolists of the North. 

In the defence of Southern interests Mr. Calhoun 
in the Senate at first appealed to reason and patriot- 
ism. It is true that he now became a partisan, but 
he had been sent to ‘Congress as the champion of 
the cotton lords. He was no more unpatriotic than 
Webster, who at first, as the representative of the 
merehants of Boston, advocated freer trade in the 
interests of commerce, and afterwards, as the repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts at large, turned round 
and advocated protective duties for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. It is a nice question, as to where a 
Congressman should draw the line of advocacy be- 
tween local and general interests. What are men 
sent to Congress for, except to advance the interests 
intrusted to them by their constituents? When are 
these to be merged in national considerations?  Cal- 
houn’s mission was to protect Southern interests, and 
he defended them with admirable logical power. 
He was one of three great masters of debate in the 
Senate. No one could reasonably blame him for the 
opinions he advanced, for he had a right to them ; and 
if he took sectional ground he did as most party 
leaders do. It was merely a congressional fight. 

But when, after the tariff of 1828, it appeared to 
Calhoun that there was no remedy; that protection 
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had become the avowed and permanent policy of the 
government ; that the tobacce and cotton of the South, 
being the chief bulk of our exports, were paying tribute 
to Northern manufactures, which were growing strong 
under protection of Federal taxes on competing im- 
ports; and that the South was’ menaced with financial 
ruin, —he took a new departure, the first serious polit- 
ical error of his life, and became disloyal to the Union. 
In July, 1831, he made an elaborate address to 
the people of South Carolina, in which, discussing the 
theoretical relations of the States to the Union, he put 
forth the doctrine that any State could nullify the laws 
of Congress when it deemed them unconstitutional, 
as he regarded the existing tariff to be. He looked 
wpon the State, rather than the Union of States, as 
supreme, and declared that the State could secede if 
the Union enforced unconstitutional measures. ‘This, 
as Von Holst points out, practically meant that, 
“whenever different views are entertained about the 
powers conferred by the Constitution upon the Federal 
government, those of the minority were to prevail,’ — 
an evident absurdity under a republican government. 
In June, 1832, was passed another tariff bill, offering 
some reductions, but still based on protection as the 
underlying principle. In consequence, South | Caro- 
lina, entirely subservient to the influence of Calhoun, 
whe in August issued another manifesto, passed in 
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November the nullification ordinance, to take effect 
the following February. As already recited, President 
Jackson took the most vigorous measures, sustained 
by Congress, and gave the nullifiers clearly to under- 
stand that if they resisted the laws cf the United 
States, the whole power of the government would be 
arrayed against them. They received the proclamation 
defiantly, and the governor issued a counter one. 

It was in this crisis that Calhoun resigned’ the 
vice-presidency, and was immediately elected to the 
United States Senate, where he could fight more 
advantageously. Then the President sent a message 
to Congress requesting new powers to put down the 
nullifiers by force, should the necessity arrive, which 
were granted, for he was now at the height of his 
popularity and influence. The nullifiers enraged him, 
and though they abstained from resorting to extreme 
measures, they continued their threats. The country 
appeared to be on the verge of war. 

The party leaders felt the necessity of a compro- 
mise, and Henry Clay brought forward in the Senate 
a bil! which, in March, 1833, became a law, which 
reduced the tariff. It apparently appeased the South, 
not yet prepared to go out of the Union, and the 
storm blew over. There was no doubt, however, that, 
lad the South Carolinians resisted the government 
with force of arms they would have been put down, 
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for Jackson was both infuriated and firm. He had 
even threatened to hang Calhoun as high as Haman, 
—an absurd threat, for he had no power to hang 
anybody, except one with arms in his hands, — and 
then only through due process of law,— while Calhoun 
was a Senator, as yet. using only legitimate means 
to. gain his ends. 

In the compromise which Clay effected, the South 
had the best of the bargain, and in view of it the 
culmination of the “irrepressible conflict” was delayed 
nearly thirty years. Calhoun himself maintained that 
the Compromise Tariff of 1833 was due to the resist- 
ance which his State had made, but healso felt that 
the Force Bill with which Congress had backed up 
the President was a standing menace, and, as usual 
with him, he looked forward to impending dangers. 
The Compromise Tariff, which reduced duties to 
twenty per cent in the main, and made provision for 
still further reduction, found great opponents in the 
Senate, and was regarded by Webster as anything 
but a protection bill; nor was Calhoun altogether 
satisfied with it. It was received with favor by the 
country generally, however, and South Carolina repealed 
ber nullification ordinance. 

That subject being disposed of for the present, the 
attention of Congress and the country was now turned 
to the President’s war on the United States Bank. As 
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this most important matter has already been treated 
in the tecture on Jackson, I have only to show the 
course Mr. Calhoun took in reference to it. He was 
now fifty-three years old, in the prime of his life 
and the full vigor of his powers. In the Senate he 
had but two peers, Clay and Webster,.and was not 
in sympathy with either of them, though not in 
decided hostility as he was toward Jackson He was 
now neither Whig nor Democrat, but a South Caro- 
linian, having in view the welfare of the South alone, 
of whose interests he was the recognized guardian. - 
It was only when questions arose which did not 
directly bear on Southern interests that he was the 
candid and patriotic statesman, sometimes voting with 
one party and sometimes with another, He was 
opposed to the removal] of deposits from the United 
States Bank, and yet was opposed to a renewal. of 
its charter. His leading idea in reference to the 
matter was, the necessity of divorcing the government 
altogether from the banking system, as a dangerous 
money-power which might be perverted to political 
purposes. In pointing out the dangers, he spoke 
with great power and astuteness, for he was always 
on the look-out for breakers. He therefore argued 
against the removal of deposits as an unwarrantable 
assumption of power on the part of the President, 
which could not be constitutionally exercised; here 
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he agreed with his great rivals, while he was‘ more 
moderate than they in his language. He made war 
on measures rather than on men personally, regarding 
the latter as. of temporary importance, of passing 
interest. So far as the removal of deposits seemed 
an arbitrary act on the part of the Executive, he 
severely denounced it, as done with a view to grasp 
unconstitutional power for party purposes, thus. cor- 
rupting the country, and as a measure to get control 
of money. Said he: “With money we will get parti- 
sans, with partisans votes, and with votes money, is 
the maxim of our political pilferers.” He regarded 
the measure as a part of the “spoils system” which 
marked Jackson’s departure from the policy of his 
predecessors. 

Calhoun detested the system of making politics a 
game, since it would throw the government into the 
hands of political adventurers and mere machine- 
politicians. He was too lofty a man to encourage any- 
thing like this, and here we are compelled to do him 
honor. Whatever he said or did was in obedience to 
his convictions. He was above and beyond all deceit 
and trickery and personal selfishness. His contempt 
for political wire-pullers amounted almost to loathing. 
He was incapable of doing a mean thing. He might 
be wrong in his views, and hence might do evil instead 


of good, but he was honest. In his severe self-vespect 
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and cold dignity of character he resembled William 
Pitt.. His integrity was peerless. He could neither 
be bought nor seduced from his course. Private con- 
siderations had no weight with him, except his aspira- 
tion for the presidency, and even that seems to have 
passed away when his disagreement with Jackson put 
him out of the Democratic race, and when the new 
erisis arose in Southern interests, to which he ever 
after devoted himself with entire self-abnegation. 

In moral character Calhoun was as reproachless as 
Washington. He neither drank to excess, nor gam- 
bled, nor violated the seventh commandment. He had 
no fellowship with either fools or knaves, He believed 
that the office of Senator was the highest to which 
Americans could ordinarily attain, and he gave dignity 
to it, and felt its responsibilities. He thought that 
only the best and most capable men should be elevated 
to that post. Nor would he seek it by unworthy ends. 
The office sought him, not he the office. It was this 
pure and exalted character which gave him such an 
ascendency at the South, as much as his marvellous 
logical powers and his devotion to Southern interest+ 
His constituents believed in him and followed him, 
perhaps blindly. Therefore, when we consider what 
are generally acknowledged as his mistakes, we should 
bear in mind the palliating circumstances. 

Calhoun was the incarnation of Southern public 
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opinion, — bigoted, narrow, prejudiced, but intense in 
its delusions and loyal to its dogmas. Hence he en- 
slaved others as he was himself enslaved. He was 
alike the idol and the leader of his State, impossible 
to be dethroned, as Webster was with the people of 
Massachusetts until he misrepresented their convic- 
tions. The consistency of his career was marvellous, 
—not that he did not change some of his opinions, for 
there is no intellectual progress to a man who does 
not. How can a young man, however. gifted, be infalli- 
ble? But whatever the changes through which his 
mind passed, they did not result from self-interest or 
ambition, but were the result of more enlightened 
views and enlarged experience. Political wisdom is 
not a natural instinct, but a progressive growth, like 
that of Burke, — the profoundest of all the intellects 
of, his generation 

Calhoun made several great speeches in the Senate 
of the United States, besides those in reference to 
a banking system connected with the government. 
which, whether wise or erroneous, contained some im- 
portant truths. But the logical deduction of them all 
may be summed up in one idea, ——the supremacy of 
State rights in opposition to. a central government. 
This, from the time when the diverging interests of 
the North and the South made him feel the dangers 
in “the unchecked will of a majority of the whole,” 
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was the dogma of his life, from which he never 
swerved, and which he pursued to all its legitimate 
conclusions. Whatever measure tended to the con- 
solidation of central power, whether in reference to 
the encroachments of the Executive or the usurpa- 
tions of Congress, he denounced with terrible earnest- 
ness and sometimes with great eloquence. ‘This is the 
key to the significant portion of his political career. 
“In his speech on the Force Bill, in 1834, he-says: 


‘« Tf we now raise our eyes and direct them towards that 
- once beautiful system, with all its various, separate, and 
independent parts blended into one harmonious whole, we 
must be struck with the mighty change! All have disap- 
peared, gone, — absorbed, concentrated, and consolidated in 
this government, which is left alone in the midst of the 
desolation of the system, the sole and unrestricted repre- 
sentative of an absolute and despotic majority ...In the 
place of their admirably contrived system, the act proposed 
to be repealed has erected our great Consolidated Govern- 
ment. Can it be necessary for me to show what must be 
the inevitable consequences? ... It was clearly foreseen 
and foretold on the formation of the Constitution what 
these consequences would be. All the calamities we have 
experienced, and those which are yet to come, are the result 
of the consolidating tendency of this government; and unless 
this tendency be arrested, all that has been foretold will 
certainly befall us, — even to the pouring out of the last vial 
of wrath, military despotism, 


That was what Mr. Calhoun feared, — that the con- 
solidation of a central power would be fatal to the 
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liberties of the country and the rights of the States, 
and would introduce a system of spoils and the reign 
of demagogues, all in subserviency to a mere military 
chieftain, utterly unfit to guide the nation in its com- 
plicated interests. But his gloomy predictions fortu- 
nately were not fulfilled, in spite of all the misrule and 
obstinacy of the man he intensely distrusted and dis- 
liked. The tendency has been to usurpations by Con- 
eress rather than by the Executive. 

It is impossible not to admire the lofty tone, free 
from personal animus, which is seen in all Calhoun’s . 
speeches. They may have been sophistical, but they 
appealed purely to the intellect df those whom he 
addressed, without the rhetoric of his great antago- 
nists. His speeches are compact arguments, such as 
one would address to the Supreme Court on his side 
of the question. ee: 

Thus far his speeches in the Senate had been in 
reference to economic theories and legislation antago- 
nistic to the interests of the South, and the usurpa- 
tions of executive power, which threatened directly 
the rights of independent States, and indirectly the 
liberties of the people and the political degradation of 
the nation; but now new issues arose from the agita- 
tion of the slavery question, and ‘his fame chiefly 
rests on his persistent efforts to suppress this agita- 
tion, as logically leading to the dissolution of the 
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Union and the destruction of the institution with 
which its prosperity was supposed to be identified. 

The early Abolitionists, as I remember them, were, 
as a body, of very little social or political influence. 
. They were earnest, clear-headed, and: uncompromising 
in denouncing slavery as a great moral evil, indeed as 
a sin, disgraceful to a free people, and hostile alike to 
morality and civilization. But in the general apathy 
as to an institution with which the Constitution did 
not meddle, and the general government could. not 
interfere, except in districts and territories under its 
exclusive control, the Abolitionists were generally 
regarded as fanatical and mischievous. They had but 
few friends and supporters among the upper classes 
and none among politicians. The pulpit, the bar, the 
press, and the colleges were highly conservative, and 
did not like the popular agitation much better than 
the Southerners themselves. But the leaders of the 
antislavery movement persevered in their denuncia- 
tions of slaveholders, and of all who sympathized 
with them; they held public meetings everywhere 
and gradually became fierce and irritating. 

It was the’ period of lyceum lectures, when all 
moral subjects were discussed before the people with 
fearlessness, and often with acrimony. Most of the 
popular lecturers were men of radical sympathies, and 


were inclined to view all evils on abstract principles 
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as well as in their practical effects. Thus, the advo- 
cates of peace believed that war under all circum- 
stances was wicked. The temperance reformers 
insisted that the use of alcoholic liquors in all cases 
was a sin. Learned professors in theological schools . 
attempted to prove that the wines of Palestine were 
unfermented, and could not intoxicate. The radi- 
cal Abolitionists, in like manner,’ asserted that it 
was wicked to hold a man in bondage under any 
form of government, or under any guarantee of the 
Constitution. 

At first they were contented to point out the moral 
evils of slavery, both on the master‘and the slave; but 
this did not provoke much opposition, since the evils 
were open and confessed, even at the South; only, it 
was regarded as none of their business, since the evils 
could not be remedied, and had always been lamented. 
That slavery was simply an evil, and generally ac- 
knowledged to be, both North and South, was taking 
rather tame ground, even as peace doctrines were unex- 
citing when it was allowed that, if we must fight, we 
must. But there was some excitement in the questions 
whether it were allowable to fight at all, or drink 
wine at any time, or hold a slave under any circum- 
stances. The lecturers must take stronger grounds if 
they wished to be heard or to excite interest. So they 
next unhesitatingly assumed the ground that war was 
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a malum per se, and wine-drinking also, and all slave- 
holding, and a host of other things. Their discussions 
aroused the intellect, as well as appealed to the moral 
sense. Hvyen “strong-minded” women fearlessly went 
into fierce discussions, and became intolerant. Gradu- 
ally the whole North and West were aroused, not 
merely to the moral evils of slavery, which were ad- 
mitted without discussion, but to the intolerable 
abomination of holding a slave under any conditions, 
as against reason, against conscience, and against 
humanity. 

The Southerners themselves felt that the evil was a 
great one, and made some attempt to remedy it by 
colonization societies. They would send free blacks to’ 
Liberia to Christianize and civilize the natives, sunk 
in the lowest abyss of misery and shame. Many were 
the Christian men and women at the South who pitied 
the hard condition under which their slaves were 
born, and desired to do all they could to ameliorate it. 

But when the Abolitionists announced that all 
slaveholding was a sin, and when public opinion at 
the North was evidently drifting to this doctrine, then 
the planters grew indignant and enraged. It became 
unpleasant for a Northern merchant or traveller to 
visit a Southern city, and equally unpleasant for a 
Southern student to enter a Northern college, or a 
planter to resort to a Northern watering-place. The 
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common-sense of the planter was outraged when told 
that he was a-sinner above all others. He was exas. 
perated beyond measure when incendiary publications 
were transmitted through Southern mails. He did not 
believe that he was necessarily immoral because he 
retained an institution bequeathed to him by his an- 
cestors, and recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Calhoun was the impersonation of Southern feelings 

as well as the representative of Southern interests. He 
intensely felt the indignity which the Abolitionists cast 
upon his native State, and upon its peculiar institu- 
tion. And he was clear-headed enough to see that if 
‘public opinion settled down into the conviction that 
slavery was a sin as well as an inherited evil, the 
North and South could not long live together in har- 
mony and peace. He saw that any institution would 
be endangered with the verdict of the civilized world 
against it. He knew that public opinion was an amaz- 
ing power, which might be defied, but not successfully 
resisted. He saw no way to stop the continually in- 
creasing attacks of the antislavery agitators except 
by adopting an entirely new ‘position, —a position 
which should unite all the slaveholding States in the 
strongest ties of interest. 

Accordinely he declared, as the leader of Southern 
opinions and interests, that slavery was neither an 
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evil nor a sin, but a positive good and blessing, sup- 
ported even by the Bible as well as by the Constitu- 
tion. In assuming these premises he may have argued 
logically, but he lost the admiration he had gained by 
twenty years’ services in the national legislature. His 
premises were wrong, and his arguments would neces- 
sarily be sophistical and fall to the ground. He 
stepped down from the lofty pedestal he had hitherto 
occupied; to become not merely a partisan, but an un- 
scrupulous politician. He had aright to defend his 
beloved institutions as the leader of interests intrusted 
to him to guard. His fault was not in being a parti- 
san, for most politicians are party men; it was in 
advancing a falsehood as the basis of his arguments, 
But, if he had stultified his own magnificent intellect, 
he could not impose on the convictions of mankind. 
From the time he assumed a ground utterly untenable, 
whatever were his motives or real convictions, his gen- 
eral influence waned. His arguments did not convince, 
since they were deductions from wrong premises, and 
premises which shocked and insulted the reason. 
Calhoun now became a man of one idea, and that a 
false one. He was a gigantic crank, — an arch-Jesuit, 
indifferent to means so long as he could bring about his 
end; and he became not merely a casuist, but. a dicta- 
torial and arrogant politician. He defied that patriotic 
burst of public opinion which had compelled him to 
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change his ground, that mighty wave >f thought, no 
more to be resisted than a storm upon the ocean, and 
which he saw would gradually sweep away his cher- 
ished institution unless his constituents and the whole 
South should be made to feel that their cause, was right 
and just; that slavery had not only materially enriched 
the Southern States, but had converted fetich idolators 
to the true worship of God, and widened the domain 
of civilization. The planters, one and all, responded 
to this sophistical and seductive plea, and said to one 
another, “Now we can defy the universe on moral 
grounds. We stand united,— what care we for the 
ravings of fanatics outside our borders, so long as our 
institution is a blessing to us, planted on the rock of 
Christianity, and endorsed by the best men among 
us!” The theologians took up the cause, both North 
and South, and made their pulpits ring with appeals 
to Scripture. “Were not,” they said, “the negroes 
descendants of Ham, and had not these descendants 
been cursed by the Almighty, and given over to the 
control of the children of Shem and Japhet, — not, 
indeed, to be trodden down like beasts, but to be ele- 
vated and softened by them, and made useful in the 
toils which white men could not endure?” Ultra- 
Calvinists united with politicians in building up a 
public sentiment in favor of slavery as the best possi- 
ble condition for the ignorant, sensuous, and super 
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stitious races who, when put under the training and 
guardianship of a civilized and Christian people, had 
escaped the harder lot which their. fathers endured 
in the deserts and the swamps of Africa. 

The agitation at the North had been gradually but 
constantly increasing. In 1831 William Lloyd Garri- 
son started “The Liberator;” in 1832 the New Ene- 
land Antislavery Society was founded in Boston; in 
1883 New York had a corresponding society, and 
Joshua Leavitt established “The Emancipator.” Books, 
tracts, and other publications began to be circulated. 
By lectures, newspapers, meetings,and all manner of 
means the propagandism was carried on. On the other 
hand, the most violent opposition had been manifested 
throughout the North to these so-called “ fanatics.” No 
language was too opprobrious to apply to them. The 
churches and ministry were either dumb on the sub- 
ject, or defended slavery from the Scriptures. Mobs 
broke up antislavery meetings, and in some cases pro- 
ceeded even to the extreme of attack and murder, — 
as in the case of Lovejoy of Illinois. The approach of 
the political campaign of 1836, when Van Buren was 
running as the successor of Jackson, involved the 
Democratic party as the ally of the South for political 
purposes, and “Harmony and Union” were the offsets 
to the ery for “ Emancipation.” 

By 1835 the excitement was at its height, and 
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especially along the line of the moral and religious 
argumentation, where the proslavery men met talk 
with talk. ' What could the Abolitionists do now with 
their Northern societies to show that slavery was a - 
wrong and a sin? Their weapons fell harmless on the 
bucklers of warriors who supposed themselves fighting 
under the protection of Almighty power m order to 
elevate and Christianize a doomed race. Victory 
seemed to be snatched from victors, and in the moral 
contest the Southern planters and their Northern 
supporters swelled the air with triumphant shouts. 
They were impregnable in their new defences, since 
they claimed to be in the right. Both parties had 
now alike appealed to reason and Scripture, and where 
were the judges who could settle conflicting opinions ? 

The Abolitionists, somewhat discouraged, but un- 
daunted, then changed their mode of attack. They 
said, “ We will waive the moral question, for we talk 
to men without conscience, and we will instead make 
it a political one. We will appeal to majorities. We 
will attack the hostile forces in a citadel which they 
cannot hold. The District of Columbia belongs to 
Congress. Congress can abolish slavery if it chooses _ 
in its own territory. Having possession of this’ great 
fortress, we can extend our political warfare to the 
vast and indefinite West, and, at least, prevent the 
further extension of slave-power. We will trust to 
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time and circumstance and truth to do the rest. We 
will petition Congress itself.” 

And from 1835 onward petitions rolled into both 
Houses from all parts of the North and West to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, which Congress 
could constitutionally do, The venerable and enlight- 
ened John Quincy Adams headed the group of peti- 
tioners in the House of Representatives. There were 
now two thousand antislavery societies in the United 
States. In 1837 three hundred thousand persons peti- 
tioned for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. The legislatures of Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont had gone so far as to censure Congress for its 
inaction and indifference to the rights of humanity. 

But it was in January, 1836, that John C, Calhoun 
arose in his wrath and denied the right of petition. 
The indignant North responded to such an assumption 
in flaming words. “What,” said the leaders of public 
opinion, “cannot the lowest subjects of the Czar or 
the Shah appeal to ultimate authority? Has there 
ever been an empire so despotic as to deny so obvious 
aright? Did not Cesar and Cyrus, Louis and Napo- 
leon receive petitions? Shall an enlightened Congress 
reject the prayers of the most powerful of their con- 
stituents, and to remove an evil which people gen- 
erally regard as an outrage, and all people as a 
misfortune ¢” 
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“We will not allow the reception of petitions at all,” 
said the Southern leaders, “for they will lead to dis- 
cussion on a forbidden subject. They are only an 
entrance wedge to disrupt the Union. The Constitu- 
tion has guaranteed to us exclusively the preservation 
of an institution on which our welfare rests. You 
usurp a privilege which you call a right. Your de- 
mands are dangerous to the peace of the Union, and 
are preposterous. You violate unwritten law. You 
seek to do what the founders of our republic never 
dreamed of. When two of the States ceded their own 
slave territory to the central government, it was with 
the understanding that slavery should remain as it 
was in the district we owned and controlled. You 
cannot lawfully even discuss the matter. It is none 
of your concern. It is an institution which was the 
basis of that great compromise without which there 
never could have been a united nation, — only a league 
of sovereign States. We have the same right to ex- 
clude the discussion of this question from these halls 
as from the capitals of our respective States. The 
right of petition on such a subject is tantamount to 
consideration and discussion, which would be unlawful 
interference with our greatest institution, leading legit- 
imately and logically to disunion and war. Is it 
right, is it generous. is it patriotic to drive us to such 
an alternative? We only ask to be let alone. You 
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assail a sacred ark where dwell the seraphim and 
cherubim of our liberties, of our honor, of our interests, 
of our loyalty itself. To this we never will consent.” 
Mr. Olay then came forward in Congress as an 
advocate for considering the question of petitions. 
He was for free argument on the subject. He ad- 
mitted that the Abolitionists were dangerous, but he 
could not shut his eyes to an indisputable right. So 
he went half-way, as was his custom, pleasing neither 
party, and alienating friends; but at the same time 
with great tact laying out a middle ground where the 
opposing parties could still stand together without 
open conflict. “Iam no friend,” said he, “to slavery. 
The Searcher of hearts knows that every pulsation 
of mine beats high and strong in the cause of civil 
liberty. Wherever it is practicable and safe I desire 
to see every portion of the human family in the en- 
joyment of it; but I prefer the liberty of my own 
country to that of other people. The liberty of the 
Jescendants of Africa in the United States is in- 
compatible with the liberty and safety of the Euro- 
pean descendants.” Such were the sentiments of the 
leading classes of the North, not yet educated up to 
the doctrines which afterwards prevailed. But the 
sentiments declared by Clay lost him the presidency. 
His political sins, like those of Webster, were sins of 
omission rather than of commission. Neither of them 
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saw that the little cloud in the horizon would soon 
cover the heavens, and pour down a deluge to sweep 
away abominations worse than Ahab ever dreamed of. 
Clay did not go far enough to please the rising party. 
He did not see the power or sustain the rightful ex- 
ercise of this new moral force, but he did argue on 
grounds of political expediency for the citizens’ right 
of petition, — aright conceded even to the subjects 
of unlimited despotism. An Ahasuerus could throw 
petitions into the mire, without reading, but it was 
customary to accept them. 

The result was a decision on the part of Congress to 
admit the petitions, but to pay no further attention to 
them. 

The Abolitionists, however, had resorted to less scru- 
pulous measures. They sent incendiary matter through 
the mails, not with the object of inciting the slaves to 
rebellion, — this was hopeless, — but with the design 
of aiding their escape from bondage, and perchance of 
influencing traitors in the Southern camp. To this 
new attack Calhoun responded with dignity and with 
logic. And we cannot reasonably blame him for re- 
pelling it. The Southern cities had as good a right 
to exclude inflammatory pamphlets as New York or 
Boston has to prevent the introduction of the cholera. 
It was the instinct of self-preservation; whatever may 
be said of their favorite institution on ethical grounds, 
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they had the legal right to protect it from incendiary 
matter, 

But what was incendiary matter? Who should 
determine that point? President Jackson in 1835 
had recommended Congress to pass a law prohibiting 
under severe penalties the circulation in the Southern 
States, through the mails, of incendiary publications. 
But this did not satisfy the Southern dictator. He 
denied the right of Congress to determine what publi- 
cations should be or should not be excluded. He 
maintained that this was a matter for the States alone 
to decide. He would not trust postmasters, for they 
were officers of the United States government. It 
was not for them to be inquisitors, nor for the Federal 
government to interfere, even for the protection of a 
State institution, with its own judgment. He pro- 
posed instead a law forbidding Federal postmasters 
to deliver publications prohibited by the laws of a 
State, Territory, or District. In this, as in all other 

controverted questions, Calhoun found means to argue 
for the supremacy of the State and the subordination 
of the Union. His bill did not pass, but the force 
of his argument went forth into the land. 

How far antislavery documents had influence on 
the slaves themselves, it is difficult to say. They 
could neither read nor write: but it is remarkable that 
from this period a large number of slaves made their 
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escape from the South and fled to the North, pro- 
tected by philanthropists, Abolitionists, and kind- 
hearted-people generally. 

How they contrived to travel a thousand miles 
without money, without suitable clothing, pursued by 
blood-hounds and hell-hounds, hiding in the daytime 
in swamps, morasses, and forests, walking by night in 
darkness and gloom, until passed by friendly hands 
through “underground railroads” until they reached 
Canada, is a mystery. But these efforts to escape 
from their hard and cruel masters further intensified 
the exasperation of the South. 

It was in 1836 that Michigan and Aaleaes applied 
for admission as States into the Union, — one free 
and the other with slavery. Discussions on some 
technicalities concerning the conditions of Michigan's 
admission gave Mr. Calhoun a chance for more argu- 
mentation about the sovereignty of a State, which, 
considering the fact that Michigan had not then been 
admitted but was awaiting the permission of Congress 
to be a State, showed the weakness of his logic in the 
falsity of his premise. Besides Arkansas, the slave- 
power also gained access to a strip of free territory 
north of the compromise line of 36°30’ and the Mis- 
souri River. In 1837 John Quincy Adams, “ the old 
man eloquent” of the House of Representatives, nar- 
rowly escaped censure for introducing a petition from 
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slaves in the District of Columbia. In 1838 Calhoun 
introduced ‘resolutions declaring that petitions rela- 
tive to slavery in the District were “a direct and 
dangerous attack on the institutions of all the slave- 
holding States.” In 1839 Henry Clay offered a peti- 
tion for the repression of all agitation respecting 
slavery in the District. Calhoun saw and constantly 
denounced the danger. He knew the power of public 
opinion, and saw the rising tide. Conservatism heeded 
the warning, and the opposition to agitation intensified 
all over the South and the North; but to no avail. 
New sovieties were formed; new papers were estab- 
lished ; religious bodies began to take position for and 
against the agitation; the Maine legislature passed in 
the lower House, and almost in the upper, resolutions 
denouncing slavery in the District; while the Aboli- 
tionists labored incessantly and vigorously to “Blow 
the trumpet; cry aloud and spare: not; show my 
people their sins,” as to slavery. 

In 1840 Van Buren and Harrison, the Democratic 
and Whig candidates for the presidency were both in 
the hands of the slave-power ; and Tyler, who as Vice- 
President succeeded to the Executive chair on Har- 
rison’s death, was a Virginian slaveholder. The 
ruling classes and politicians all over the land were 
violently opposed to the antislavery cause, and every 
test of strength gave new securities and pledges to the 
Southern elements and their Northern sympathizers 
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Notwithstanding the frequent triumphs of the 
South, aided by Whigs and Democrat8 from the - 
North, who played into the hands of Southern politi- 
cians, Mr. Calhoun was not entirely at rest-in his 
mind. He saw with alarm the increasing immigration 
into the Western States, which threatened to disturb 
the balance of power which the South had ever held; 
and with the aid of Southern leaders he now devised 
a new and bold scheme, which was to annex Texas 
to. the United States and thus enlarge enormously 
the area of slavery. It was probably his design, not 
so much to strengthen the slaveholding intérests of 
South Carolina, as to increase the political power of 
the South. By the addition of new slave States he 
could hope for more favorable legislation in Congress. 
The arch-conspirator — the haughty and defiant dicta- 
tor — would not only exclude Congress from all legis- 
lation over its own territory in the national District, 
but he now would make Congress bolster up his 
cause. He could calculate on a “solid South,” and 
also upon the aid of the leaders of the political parties 
at the North, — “ Northern men with Southern prin- 
ciples,” — who were strangely indifferent to the exten- 
sion of slavery. 

The Abolitionists were indeed now a power, but 
the antislavery sentiment had not reached its culmi- 
nation, although it had become politically organized 
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For the campaign of 1840, seeing the futility of 
petition and the folly of expecting action on issues 
foreign to those on which Congressmen had been 
elected, the Abolitionists boldly called a National 
Convention, in which six States were represented, and 
nominated candidates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency. It was a small and despised beginning, 
but it was the germ of a mighty growth. From that 
time the Liberty Party began to held State and 
National Conventions, and to vote directly on the 
question of representatives. They did not for years 
- elect anybody, but they defeated many an ultra pro- 
slavery man, and their influence began to be felt. 
In 1841 Joshua R. Giddings, from Ohio, and in 1843 
John P. Hale from New Hampshire and Hannibal 
Hamlin from Maine brought in fresh Northern air 
and confronted the slave-power in Congress, in alli- 
ance with grand old John Quincy Adams, — whose 
last years were his best years, and have illumined 
his name. 

Most of the antislavery men were still denounced 
as fanatics, meddling with what was none of their 
business. In 1843 they had not enrolled in their 
ranks the most influential men in the community. 
Ministers, professors, lawyers, and merchants generally 
stil] held aloof from the controversy, and were either 


hostile or indifferent to it. So, with the aid of the 
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“Dough-Faces,” as they were stigmatized by the pro- 
gressive party, Calhoun was confident of success in 
the Texan scheme. 

At that time many adventurers had settled in 
Texas, which was then ‘a province of Mexico, and 
had carried with them their slaves. In 1820 Moses 
Austin, a Connecticut man, long resident in Missouri, 
obtained large grants of land in Texas from the 
Mexican government, and his son Stephen carried 
out after the father’s death a scheme of colonization 
of some three hundred families from Missouri and 
Louisiana. They were a rough and lawless popula- 
tion, but self-reliant and enterprising. They increased 
rapidly, until, in 1833, being twenty thousand in 
number, they tried to form a State government under 
Mexico; and, this being denied them, declared their 
independence and made revolution. They were headed 
by Sam Houston, who had fought under General Jack- 
son, and had been Governor of Tennessee. In 1836 
the independence of Texas was proclaimed. Soon 
after followed the battle of San Jacinto, in which 
Santa Anna, the President of the Mexican republic 
and the commander of the Mexican forces, was taken 
prisoner. 

Immediately after this battle Mr. Calhoun tried to 
have it announced as the policy of the government 
to recognize the independence of Texas. When Tylei 
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became President, by the death of Harrison, although 
elected by Whig votes he entered heart and soul into 
the schemes of Calhoun, who, to forward them, left the 
Senate, and became Secretary of State, as successor 
to Mr. Upshur. In 1843 it became apparent that 
Texas would be annexed to the United States. In 
that same year Iowa and Florida—one free, the 
other slave — were admitted to the Union. 

The Liberty party beheld the proposed annexation 
of Texas with alarm, and sturdily opposed it as far as 
they could through their friends in Congress, pre- 
dicting that it would be tantamount to.a war with 
Mexico. The Mexican minister declared the same 
result. But “Texas or Disunion!” became the rallying 
ery of the South. The election of Polk, the annexa- 
tionist Democrat, in 1844, was seized upon as a “ pop- 
ular mandate” for annexation, although had not the 
Liberty Party, who like the Whigs were anti-annexa- 
tionists, divided the vote in New York State, Clay 
would have been elected. The matter was hurried 
through Congress; the Northern Democrats made no 
serious opposition, since they saw in this annexation a 
vast accession of territory around the Gulf of Mexico, 
of indefinite extent. Thus, Texas, on March 1, 1845, 
was offered annexation by a Joint Resolution of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, in the face of 
protests from the wisest men of the country, and in 
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spite of certain hostilities with Mexico. On the fol- 
lowing fourth of July Texas, accepting annexation, was 
admitted to the Union as a slave State, to,the dismay 
of Channing, of Garrison, of Phillips, of Sumner, of 
Adams, and of the whole antislavery party, now aroused 
to the necessity of more united effort, in view of this 
great victory to the South ; for it was provided that at 
any time, by the consent of its own citizens, Texas 
might be divided into four States, whenever its popu- 
lation should be large enough; its territory was four 
times as large as France. 

The Democratic President Polk took office in March, 
1845; the Mexican War, beginning in May, 1846, 
was fought to a successful close in a year and five 
months, ending September, 1847; the fertile territory 
of Oregon, purchased from Spain, had been peaceably 
occupied by rapid immigration and by settlement of 
disputed boundaries with Great Britain ; California 
—-a Mexican province—had been secured to the 
American settlers of its lovely hills and valleys by 
the prompt daring of Capt. John C. Frémont; and 
the result of the war was the formal cession to the 
United States by Mexico of the territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, and recognition of the annex- 
ation and statehood of Texas. 

Both the North and the South had thus gained 
large possibilities, and at the North the spirit of 
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enterprise and the clear perception of the economic 
value of free labor as against slave labor were working 
mightily to help men see the moral arguments of 
the antislavery people. The division of interest was 
becoming plain; the forces of good sense and the 
principles of liberty were consolidating the North 
against farther extension of the slave-power. The 
‘perils foreseen by Calhoun, which he had striven 
to avoid by repression of all political discussion of 
slavery, were nigh at hand. The politicians of the 
North, too, scented the change, and began to range 
themselves, with their section; and, while there was 
a long struggle yet ahead before the issues would 
be made up, to the eye of faith the end was already 
in sight, and the “ Free-Soilers” now redoubled their 
efforts both in discussion and in political action. 
Thus far, most of the political victories had been 
with the slave-power, and the South became corre- 
spondently arrogant and defiant. The war of ideas 
against Southern interests now raged with ominous 
and inereasing force in all the Northern States. Pub- 
lic opinion became more and more inflamed. | Passions 
became excited in cities and towns and villages which 
had been dormant since the Constitution had been 
adopted. The’ decree of the North went forth that 
there should be no more accession of slave territory: 
and, more than this, the population spread with unex 
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ampled rapidity toward the Pacific Ocean in conse- 
quence of the discovery of gold in California, in 1848, 
and attracted by the fertile soil of Oregon. Immi- 
grants from all nations came to seek their fortunes in 
territories north of 36°30! 

What Calhoun had anticipated in 1836, when he cast 
his eyes on Texas, did not take place. Slave territory 
indeed was increased, but free territory increased still - 
more rapidly. The North was becoming richer and 
richer, and the South scarcely held its own. The 
balance which he thought would be in favor of the 
South, he now saw inclining to the North. Northern 
States became more numerous than Southern ones, 
and more populous, more wealthy, and more. intelli- 
gent. The political power of the Union, when Mr. 
Polk closed his inglorious administration, was percep- 
tibly with the North, and not political power only, 
but moral power. The great West was the. soil of 
freemen. 

But the haughty and defiant spirit of Calhoun was 
not broken. He prophesied woes. He became sad and 
dejected, but more and more uncompromising, more 
and more dictatorial. He would not yield. “If we 
yield an inch,” said he, “ we are lost.” The slightest 
concession, in his eyes, would be fatal. When he 
declared his nullification doctrines it was because he 
thought that State rights were invaded by hostile 
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tariffs. But after the Mexican War slavery was to 
him a matter of life and death. He made many 
excellent and powerful speeches, which tasked the 
intellect of Webster to refute; but, whatever the 
subject, it was seen only through his Southern spec- 
tacles, and argued from partisan grounds and with 
partisan zeal. Everything he uttered was with a 
view of consolidating the South, and preparing it for 
disunion and secession, as the only way to preserve 
the beloved institution. In his eyes, slavery and the 
Union could not co-exist. This he saw plainly, but 
if either must perish it should be the Union; and this 
doctrine he so constantly reiterated that he won over 
to it nearly the entire South. But in consolidating 
the South, he also consolidated the North. He forced 
on the issue, believing that even yet the South, united 
with Northern allies, was the stronger, and that it 
could establish its independence on a slavery basis. 
The Union was no union at all, and its Constitution 
was a worthless parchment. “He proposed a convention 
of the Southern States which should agree that, until 
full justice was rendered to the South, all the Southern 
ports should be closed to the sea-going vessels of the 
North.” He arrogantly would deprive the North even 
of its constitutional rights in reference to the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories. In no way should 
the North meddle with the slavery question, on pen- 
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alty of secession; and the sooner this was understood 
the better. “We are,” said he, “relatively stronger 
than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally.” 

The great fight arose in 1849. The people in the 
Northwestern territories had been encouraged to form 
governments, and had already tasted the delights of 
self-rule. President Polk had recommended the exten- 
sion of the old Missouri Compromise line of 36° 30’ 
westward to the Pacific, leaving the territory south of 
that open to slavery, This would divide California, 
and was opposed by all parties. Calhoun now went so 
far as to claim the constitutional right to take slaves 
into any Territory, while Webster ‘argued the power 
of Congress to rule the Territories until they should 
become States. So excited was the discussion that 
a convention of Southern States was held to frame a 
separate government for the “ United States South.” 
The threat of secession was ever their most potent 
argument. The contest in Congress centred upon 
the admission of California as a State and the con- 
dition of slavery in the Territories of Utah and 
New Mexico. 

A ereat crisis had now arrived. Clay, “the great 
pacificator,” once more stepped into the arena with a 
new compromise. To provide for concessions on either 
side, he proposed the admission of California (whose 
new constitution prohibited slavery); the organization 
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of Utah and New Mexico as Territories without men- 
tion of slavery (leaving it to the people); the arrange- 
ment of the boundary of Texas; the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia; and the enact- 
ment of a more stringent fugitive-slave law, com- 
manding the assistance of people in the free States tc 
capture runaways, when summoned by the authorities. 
The general excitement over the discussion of this 
bill will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
The South raged, and the North blazed with indigna- 
tion, — especially over the Fugitive-Slave Bill. 
Meanwhile Calhoun was dying. His figure was bent, 
his voice was feeble, his face was haggard, but his 
superb intellect still retained its vigor to the last. 
Among the multitude of ringing appeals to the reason 
and moral sense of the North was a newspaper article 
from The Independent of New York, by a young Con- 
gregational minister, Henry Ward Beecher. It was 
entitled “Shall we Compromise ?” and inade clear and 
plain the issue before the people: “Slavery is right, 
Slavery is wrong: Slavery shall live; Slavery shall 
die: are these conflicts to be settled by any mode of 
parcelling out certain Territories?” This article was 
read to Calhoun upon his dying bed. * Who wrote 
that?” he asked. The name was given him. “ That 
man understands the thing. He has gone to the 
bottom of it. He will be heard from again.” It was 
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what the great Southerner had foreseen and foretold 
from the first. 

The compromise bill at last became a law. It 
averted the final outbreak for ten years longer, but 
contained elements that were to be potent. factors in 
insuring the final crisis. 

With the burden of the whole South upon his 
shoulders Calhoun tottered to the grave a most un- 
happy man, for though he saw the “irrepressible 
conflict” as clearly as Seward had done, he also saw 
that the South, even if successful, as he hoped, must 
go through a sea of tribulation. When he was no 
longer able to address the Senate in person he still 
waged the battle. His last. great speech was read to 
the Senate by Mr. Mason of Virginia, on the 4th of 
March, 1850. It was not bitter, nor acrimonious ; it 
was a doleful lament that the Southern States could 
not long remain in the Union with any dignity, now 
that the equilibrium was destroyed. He felt that he 
had failed, but also that he had done his duty; and this 
was his only consolation in view of approaching disas- 
ters. On the last day of March he died, leaving behind 
him his principles, so full of danger and sophistries, but 
at the same time an unsullied name, and the memory 
of earlier public services and of private virtues which 
had secured to him the respect of all who knew him. 

In reviewing the career of Mr, Calhoun it would 
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seem that the great error and mistake of his life was 
his disloyalty to the Union. When he advocated State 
rights as paramount over those of the general govern- 
ment he merely took the ground which was discussed 
over and over again at the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and which resulted in a compromise that, with 
eontrol over matters of interest common to all States, 
the central government should have no power over the 
institution of slavery, which was a domestic affair in 
the Southern States. Only these States, it was settled, 
had supreme control over their own “ peculiar institu- 
tion.” As a politician, representing Southern interests, 
he cannot be severely condemned for his fear and 
anger over the discussion of the slavery question, 
which, politically considered, was out of the range of 
Congressional legislation or popular agitation. But 
when he adyocated or threatened .the secession of 
the Southern States from the Union, unless the slavery 
question was let alone entirely both by Congress and 
the Northern States, he was unpatriotic, false in his 
allegiance, and unconstitutional in his utterances. A 
State has a right to enter the Union or not, remaining 
of course, in either case, United States territory, over 
which Congress has legislative power. But when once 
it has entered into the Union, it must remain thereas a 
part of the whole. Otherwise the States would bea 
mere league, as in the Revolutionary times. 
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Mr. Calhoun ‘nad a right to bring the whole pressure 
of the slave States on a congressional vote on any 
question. He could say, as the Irish members of Par- 
liament say, “ Unless you do this or that we will ob- 
struct the wheels of government, and thus compel the 
consideration of our grievances, so long as we hold the 
balance of power between contending parties.” But 
it is quite another thing for the Irish legislators to 
say, “ Unless you do this or that, we will secede from 
the Union,” which Ireland could not do without war 
and revolution. Mr. Calhoun, in his onesidedness, 
entirely overlooked the fact that,,the discontented 
States could not secede without a terrible war; for if 
there is one sentiment dear to the American people, it 
is the preservation of the Union, and for it they will 
make any sacrifice. 

And the same may be said in reference to Calhoun’s 
nullification doctrines. He would, if he could, have 
taken his State out of the Union, because he and the 
South did not like the tariff. He had the right, as a 
Senator in Congress, to bring all the influence he could 
command to compel Congress to modify the tavriff, or 
abolish it altogether. And with this he ought to have 
been contented. With a solid South and a divided 
North, he could have compelled a favorable compro- 
mise, or prevented any legislation at all. It is legiti- 


mate legislation for members of Congress to maintain 
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their local and sectional interest at any cost, short of 
disunion; only, it may be neither wise nor patriotic, 
since men who are supposed to be statesmen would 
by so doing acknowledge themselves to be mere poli- 
ticians, bound hand and foot in subjection to selfish 
constituents, and indifferent to the general good. 

Mr. Calhoun became blind to general interests in hic 
zeal to perpetuate slavery, or advance whatever would 
be desirable to the South, indifferent to the rest of the 
country ; and thus he was a mere partisan, narrow and 
local. What made him so powerful and popular at 
the South equally made him to be feared and dis: 
trusted at the North. He was a firebrand, infinitely 
more dangerous and incendiary than any Abolitionist 
whom he denounced. Calhoun’s congressional career 
was the opposite of that of Henry Clay, who was more 
patriotic and more of a statesman, for he always pro= 
fessed allegiance to the whole Union, and did all he 
could to maintain it. His whole soul was devoted to 
tariffs and internal improvements, but he would yield 
important points to produce harmony and ward off dan- 
gers. Calhoun, with his State-sovereignty doctrines, 
his partisanship, and his unscrupulous defiance of the 
Constitution, forfeited his place among great states- 
men, and lost the esteem and confidence of a majority 
of his countrymen, except so far as his abilities and 
his unsullied private life entitled him to admiration. 
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AUTHORITIES. 


TI know of no abler and more candid life of Calhoun than that of 
Von Holst. Although deficient in incidents, it is no small contribution 
to American literature, apparently drawn from a careful study of the 
speeches of the great Nullifier. If the author had had more material 
to work upon, he would probably have made a more popular work, 
such as Carl Schurz has written of Henry Clay, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Daniel Webster and. Alexander Hamilton. In connection 
read the biographies of Clay, Webster, and Jackson; see Wilson’s 
History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, also Benton’s Thirty 

Years of Congressional History, and Calhoun’s Speeches. 
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N the year 1830, or thereabouts, a traveller on the 
frontier settlements of Illinois (if a traveller was 
ever known in those dreary regions) might have seen 
a tall, gaunt, awkward, homely, sad-looking young 
man of twenty-one, clothed in a suit of brown jean 
dyed with walnut-bark, hard at work near a log cabin 
on the banks of the river Sangamon, —a small stream 
emptying into the Illinois River. The man was split- _ 
ting rails, which he furnished to a poor woman in 
exchange for some homespun cloth to make a pair oi 
trousers, at the rate of four hundred rails per yard. 
His father, one of the most shiftless of the poor whites 
of Kentucky, a carpenter by trade, had migrated to 
Indiana, and, after a short residence, had sought 
another home on a bluff near the Sangamon River, 
where he had cleared, with the assistance of his son, 
about fifteen acres of land. From this he gained a 


miserable and precarious living. 
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The young rail-splitter bad also a knack of slaugh- 
tering hogs, for which he received thirty cents a day. 
Physically he had extraordinary strength, and no one 
could beat him in wrestling and other athletic exer- 
cises. Mentally, he was bright, inquiring, and not 
wholly illiterate. He had learned, during his various 
pereerinations, to read, write, and cipher. He was 
reliable and honest, and had in 1828 been employed, 
when his father lived in Indiana, by a Mr. Gentry, to 
accompany his son to New Orleans, with a flat-boat of 
produce, which he sold successfully. 

It is not my object to dwell on the early life of 
Abraham Lincoln. It has been made familiar by 
every historian who has written about him, in accord- 
ance with the natural curiosity to know the begin- 
nings of illustrious men; and the more humble, the 
more interesting these are to most people. It is 
quite enough to say that no man in the United States 
ever reached eminence from a more obscure origin. 

Rail-splitting did not achieve the results to which 
the ambition of young Lincoln aspired, so he contrived 
to go into the grocery business; but in this he was 
unsuccessful, owing to an inherent deficiency in busi- 
ness habits and aptitude. He was, however, gifted 
with shrewd sense, a quick sense of humor with keen 
wit, and a marked steadiness of character, which gained 
him both friends and popularity in the miserable little 
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community where he lived; and in 1832 he was elected 
captain of a military company to fight Indians in the 
Black Hawk War. There is no evidence that he ever 
saw the enemy. He probably would have fought well 
had he been so fortunate as to encounter the foe; for 
he was cool, fearless, strong, agile, and active without 
rashness. In 1833 he was made postmaster of a small 
village ; but the office paid nothing, and his principal 
profit from it was the opportunity to read newspapers 
and some magazine trash. He was still very poor, and 
was surrounded with rough people who lived chiefly 
on corn bread and salt pork, who slept in cabins with- 
out windows, and who drank whiskey to excess, yet 
who were more intelligent than they seemed. 

Such was Abraham Lincoln at the age of twenty- 
four, — obscure, unknown, poverty-stricken, and with- 
out a calling. Suppose at that time some supernatural 
being had appeared to him in a dream, and announced 
that he would some day be President of the United 
States; and not merely this, but that he would rule 
the nation in a great crisis, and save it from dismem- 
berment and anarchy by force of wisdom and char- 
acter, and leave behind him when he died a fame 
second only to that of Washington! Would he not 
have felt, on awaking from his dream, pretty much 
as did the aged patriarch whose name he bore, when 
the angel of the Lord assured him that he would be 
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she father of many nations, that his seed would out- 
number the sands of the sea, and that through him all 
humanity would be blessed from generation to genera- 
tion? Would he not have felt as the stripling David, 
among the sheep and the goats of his father’s flocks, 
when the prophet Samuel announced to him that he 
should be king over Israel, and rule with such success 
and splendor that the greatness and prosperity of the 
Jewish nation would be forever dated from his match- 
less reign ? 

The obscure postmaster, without a dollar in his 
pocket, and carrying the mail in his hat, had indeed no 
intimation of his future elevation: but his career was 
just as mysterious as that of David, and an old-fash- 
ioned religious man would say that it was equally 
providential; for of all the leading men of this great 
nation it would seem that he turned out to be the 
fittest for the work assigned to him, — chosen, not 
because he was learned or cultivated or experienced or 
famous, or even interesting, but because his steps were 
so ordered that he fell into the paths which naturally 
led to his great position, although no genius could 
have foreseen the events which logically controlled 
the result. If Lincoln nad not been gifted with innate 
greatness, though unknown to himself and all the 
world, to be developed as occasions should arise, no 
fortunate circumstances could have produced so ex- 
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traordinary a career. If Lincoln had not the germs of 
greatness in him, — certain qualities which were ne- 
cessary for the guidance of a nation in an emergency, —. 
to be developed subsequently as the need came, then 
his career is utterly insoluble according to any known 
laws of human success; and when history. cannot solve 
the mysteries of human success, — in other words, 
“justify the ways of Providence to man,’—then it 
loses half its charm, and more than half its moral force. 
It ceases to be the great teacher which all nations 
claim it to be. . 

However obscure the birth of Lincoln, and untoward 
as were all the circumstances which environed him, he 
was doubtless born ambitious, that is, with a strong 
and unceasing desire to “better his condition.” That 
at the age of twenty-four he ever dreamed of reaching 
an exalted position is improbable. But when he saw 
the ascendency that his wit and character had gained 
for him among rude and uncultivated settlers on the 
borders of civilization, then, being a born leader of 
men, as Jackson was, it was perfectly natural that he 
should aspire to be a politician. Politics ever have 
been the passion of Western men with more than 
average ability, and it required but little learning 
and culture under the sovereignty of “squatters” to 
become a member of the State legislature, especially 
in the border States, where population was sparse, and 
the people mostly poor and ignorant. 
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Hence, “smart” young men, in rude villages, early 
learned to make speeches in social and political meet- 
ings. Every village had its favorite stump orator, who 
knew all the affairs of the nation, and a little more, 
and who, with windy declamation, amused and de- 
lighted his rustic hearers. Lincoln was one of these. 
There was never a time, even in his early career, when 
he could not make a speech in which there was more 
wit than knowledge; although as he increased in 
knowledge he also grew in wisdom, and his good sense, 
with his habit of patient thinking, gave him the 
power of clear and convincing statement. Moreover, at 
twenty-four, he was already tolerably intelligent, and 
had devoured all the books he could lay his hand 
upon. Indeed, it was to the reading of books that 
Lincoln, like Henry Clay, owed pretty much all his 
- schooling. Beginning with Weems’s “ Life of Washing- 
ton” when a mere lad, he perseveringly read, through 
all his fortunes, all manner of books, — not only dur- 
ing leisure hours by day, when tending mill or store, 
but for long months by the light of pine shavings from 
the cooper’s shop at night, and in later times when 
traversing the country in his various callings. And 
his persistent reading gave him new ideas and broader 
views. 

With his growing thoughts his aspirations grew. So, 
like others, he took the stump, and as early as 1832 
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offered himself a candidate for the State legislature 
His maiden speech in an obscure village is thus 
reported; “Fellow citizens, I am humble Abraham 
Lincoln. My politics are short and sweet, like the old 
woman’s dance I am in favor of a National Bank, of 
mternal improvements, and a high protective tariff. 
These are my sentiments If elected, I shall be thank- 
ful; if not, it will be all the same.” 

Lincoln was not elected, although supported by the 
citizens of New Salem, where he lived, and to whom 
he had promised the improvement of the Sangamon 
River. Disappointed, he went into the grocery busi- 
ness once again, and again failed, partly because he 
had no capital, and partly because he had no busi- 
ness talents m that line; although from his known 
integrity he was able to raise what money he needed 
He then set about the study of the law, as a step to 
political success, read books, and the occasional news- 
papers, told stories, and kept his soul in patience, — 
which was easier to him than to keep his body in 
decent clothes. 

It was necessary for him to do something for a 
living while he studied law, since the grocery business 
had failed, and hence he became an assistant to John 
Calhoun, the county surveyor, who was overburdened 
with work. Just as he had patiently worked through 
an English Grammar, to enable him to speak correctly, 
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he took up a work on surveying and prepared himself 
for his new employment in six weeks. He was soon 
enabled to live more decently, and to make valuable 
acquaintances, meanwhile diligently pursuing his law 
studies, not only during his leisure, but even as he 
travelled about the country to and from his work; on 
foot or on horseback, his companion was sure to be a 
law-book 

In 1834 a new election of representatives for the 
State legislature took place, and Lincoln became a 
candidate, — this time with more success, owing to the 
assistance of influential friends. He went to Vandalia, 
the State capital, as a Whig, and a great admirer ot 
Henry Clay. He was placed on the Committee. of 
Public Accounts and Expenditures, but made no 
mark; yet that he gained respect was obvious from the 
fact that he was re-elected by avery large vote. He 
served a second term, and made himself popular by 
advocating schemes to “gridiron” every county with 
railroads, straighten out the courses of rivers, dig 
eanals, and cut up the State into towns, cities, and 
house-lots. One might suppose that a man so cool anc 
sensible as he afterwards proved himself to be must 
have seen the absurdity of these wild schemes, and 
hence only fell in with them from policy as a rising 
member of the legislature, to gain favor with his 
constituents. Yet he and his colleagues were al] 
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crude and inexperienced legislators, and it is no dis- 
eredit to Lincoln that he was borne along with the 
- rest in an enthusiasm for “developing the country ” 
The mania for speculation was nearly universal, espe- 
cially in the new Western States. Illinois alone pro- 
jected 1,350 miles of railroad, without money and- 
without eredit to carry out this Bedlam legislation, 
and in almost every village there were “corner lots” 
enough to be sold to make a great city. Aside from 
this participation in a bubble destined to burst, and to 
be followed by disasters, bankruptcies, and universal] 
distress, Lincoln was credited with steadiness, and 
gained great influence. He was prominent m securing 
the passage of a bill which removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Springfield, and was regarded as a good deba- 
ter. In this session, too, he and Daniel Stone, the two 
representatives from Sangamon County, introduced a 
resolution declaring that the institution of slavery 
was “founded on both injustice and bad policy ;” that 
the Congress had no power to interfere with slavery 
in the States; that it had power in the District of 
Columbia, but should not exercise it unless at the 
request of the people of the District. There were 
no votes for these resolutions, but it is. interesting to 
see how early Lincoln took both moral and consti- 
tutional ground concerning national action on this 
vexed question. 
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In March, 1837, Lincoln, then twenty-eight years 
old, was admitted to the bar, and made-choice of 
Springfield, the new capital, as a residence, then a | 
thriving village of one or two thousand inhabitants, 
with some pretension to culture and refinement. It 
-was certainly a political, if not a social, centre. The 
following year he was again elected to the legislature, 
and came within a few votes of being made Speaker 
of the House. He carried on the practice of the law 
with his duties as a legislator. Indeed, law and 
politics went hand in hand; as a lawyer he gained 
influence in the House of Representatives, and as a 
member of the legislature he increased his practice 
in the courts. He had for a partner a Major Stuart, 
who in 1841 left him, having been elected Represen- 
tative in Congress, and was succeeded in the firm by 
Stephen T. Logan. lLincoln’s law practice was far 
_ from lucrative, and he was compelled to live in the 
strictest. economy. Litigation was very simple, and it 
required but little legal learning to conduct cases. The 
lawyers’ fees were small among a people who were 
mostly poor. Considering, however, his defective edu- 
cation and other disadvantages, Lincoln’s success as a 
lawyer was certainly respectable, if not great, in his 
small sphere. 

In 1840, three years after his admission to the bar, 
Lincoln was chosen as an elector in the Harrison presi- 
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dential contest. and he stumped the State, frequently 
encountering Stephen A. Douglas in debate, with great 
eredit to himself, for Douglas was the most prominent 
political orator of the day. The heart of Lincoln, from 
the start, was in politics rather than the law, for which 
he had no especial liking He was born to make 
speeches in political gatherings, and not to argue com- 
plicated legal questions in the courts. All his aspira- 
tions were political. As early as 1843 he aspired to 
be a member of Congress, but was defeated by Colonel 
Baker. In 1846, however, his political ambition was 
gratified by an election to the House of Representa- 
tives. His record in Congress was a fair one; but he 
was not distinguished, although great questions were 
being discussed in connection with the Mexican War. 
He made but three speeches during his term, in the 
last of which he ridiculed General Cass’s aspiration 
for the presidency with considerable humor and wit, 
which was not lost on his constituents. His career in 
Congress terminated in 1848, he not being re-elected. 
In the meantime Lincoln married, in 1842, Miss 
Mary Todd, from Lexington, Kentucky, a lady of good 
education and higher social position than his own, 
whom he had) known for two or three years. As every- 
body knows, this marriage did not prove a happy one, 
and domestic troubles account, in a measure, for Lin- 
coln’s sad and melancholy countenance. . Biographers 
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have devoted more space than is wise to this marriage, 
since the sorrows of a great man claim but small atten- 
tion compared with his public services. Had Lincoln 
not been an honorable man, it is probable that the 
marriage would never have taken place, m view of 
incompatibilities of temper which no one saw more 
clearly than he himself. and which disenchanted him, 
The engagement was broken, and renewed, for. as the 
matter stood, —the lady being determined and the 
lover uncertain, — the only course consistent with 
Lincoln’s honor was to take the risk of marriage, and 
devote himself with renewed ardor,to his profession, — 
to bury his domestic troubles in work, and persistently 
avoid all quarrels And this is all the world need 
know of this sad affair, which, though a matter of 
gossip, never was a scandal It is unfortunate for the 
fame of many great men that we know too much of 
their private lives. Mr. Froude, in his desire for his- 
torical impartiality, did no good to the memory of kis 
friend Carlyle. Had the hero’s peculiarities been vices, 
like those of Byron, the biographer might have cited 
them as warnings to abate the ardor of popular idol- 
atry of genius. If we knew no more of the private 
failings of Webster than we do of those of Calhoun or 
Jefferson Davis, he might never have been dethroned 
from the lofty position he occupied, which, as a-publie 
benefactor, he did not deserve to lose. 
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After his marriage, Lincoln was more devoted to his 
profession, and gradually became a good lawyer; but I 
doubt if he was ever a great one, like his friend Judge 
Davis. His law partner and biographer, William H. 
Herndon, who became associated with him in 1845, 
is not particularly eulogistie as to his legal abilities, 
although he concedes that he had many of the qual. 
ities of a great lawyer, such as the ability to see impor- 
tant points, lucidity of statement, and extraordinary 
logical power. He did not like to undertake the man- 
agement of a case which had not justice and right 
on its side. He had no method in his business, and 
detested mechanical drudgery. He rarely studied law- 
books, unless in reference to a case in which he was 
employed. He was not learned in the decisions of the 
higher courts. He was a poor defender of a wrong 
cause, but was unappalled by the difficulties of an in- 
tricate case; was patient and painstaking, and not 
imposed upon by sophistries. 

Lincoln’s love of truth, for truth’s sake, even in 
such a technical matter as the law, was remarkable. 
No important error ever went undetected by him 
His intellectual vision was clear, since he was rarely 
swayed by his feelings. As an advocate he was lucid, - 
cold, and logical, rather than rhetorical or passionate. 
He had no taste for platitudes and “ glittering gener- 
alities.” There was nothing mercenary in his practice, 
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and with rare conscientiousness he measured his 

charges by the services rendered, contented if the 
fees were small. He carried the strictest honesty 
into his calling, which greatly added to his influence. 
If there was ever an honest lawyer he was doubtless 
one Even in arguing a case, he never misrepresented 
the evidence of a witness, and-was always candid and 
fair He would frequently, against his own interest, 
persuade a litigant of the injustice of his case, and 
induce him to throw it up. If not the undisputed 
leader of his circuit, he was the most beloved. Some- 
times he disturbed the court by his droll and humorous 
illustrations, which called out irrepressible laughter 

but generally he was grave and earnest in matters of 

Importance; and he was always at home in the court 
room, quiet, collected, and dignified, awkward as. was 

his figure and his gesticulation. 

But it was not as a lawyer that Lincoln was 
famous. Nor as a public speaker would he compare 
with Douglas in eloquence or renown. As a member 
of Congress it is not probable that he would ever 
have taken a commanding rank, like Clav or Webster 
or Calhoun, or even like Seward. His great fame 
rests on his moral character, his identification with a 
great cause, his marvellous ability as a conservative 
defender of radical principles, and his no less won-~ 


derful tact as a leader of men. 
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The cause for which he stands was the Antislavery 
movement, as it grew into a political necessity rather 
than as a protest against moral evil Although 
from his youth an antislavery man, Lincoln was not 
an Abolitionist in the early days of the slavery agi- 
tation, He rather kept aloof from the discussion, 
although such writers as Theodore Parker. Dr Chan- 
ning, and Horace Greeley had great charm for him 
He was a politician, and therefore discreet in the 
avowal of opinions His turn of mind was conserva- 
tive and moderate, and therefore he thought that all 
political action should be along the lines established 
by law under the Constitution 

But when the Southern leaders, not content with 
non-interference by Congress with their favorite insti- 
tution in their own States, sought to compel Congress 
to allow the extension of slavery in the Territories it 
controlled, then the indignation of Lincoln burst. the 
bounds, and he became the leader in his State in 
opposition to any movement to establish in national 
territory that institution “founded on both injustice 
and bad policy.” Although he was in Congress in 
1847-8, his political career really began about the 
year 1854, four years after the death of Calhoun 

As has been shown in previous chapters, the great 
slavery agitation of 1850, when the whole country 
was conyulsed by discussions and ominous threats of 
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disunion, was laid at rest for a while by the cele- 
brated compromise bill which Henry Clay sueceeded 
in passing through Congress By the terms of this 
compromise California was admitted to the Union as a 
free State: the Territories of New Mexico and Utah 
were organized to come in as States. with or without 
slavery as their people might determime when the 
time should arrive; the domestic slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia was abolished ; a more stringent 
fugitive-slave law was passed; and for the adjustment 
of State boundaries, which reduced the positive slave- 
area in Texas and threw it into the debatable territory - 
of New Mexico, Texas received ten millions of dollars. 
Although this adjustment was not entirely satisfactory 
to either the North or the South, the nation settled 
itself for a period of quiet to repair the waste and 
utilize the conquests of the Mexican War. It became 
absorbed in the expansion of its commerce, the devel- 
opment of its manufactures, and the growth of its 
emigration, all quickened by the richness of its mar- 
vellous new gold-fields, — until, unexpectedly and sud- 
denly, it found itself once again plunged into political 
controversy more distracting and more ominous than 
the worst it had yet experienced. 

For, while calmly accepting the divers political 
‘arrangements made for distant States and Territories, 
the men of the North, who had fumed and argued 
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against the passage of the Fugitive-Slave Law, when 
its enforcement was attempted in their very presence 
were altogether outraged. When the “ man-hunters ” 
chased and caught negroes in their village market: 
places and city streets, when free men were summoned 
to obey that law by helping to seize trembling fugi- 
tives and send them back to worse than death, then 
they burst forth in a fierce storm of rage that could 
not be quieted. The agitation rose and spread; lec- 
turers thundered ; newspapers denounced ; great meet- 
ings were held; politicians trembled. - And even yet the 
cons®rvatism of the North was not wholly inflamed; 
for political partisanship is in itself a kind of slavery, 
and while the Northern Democrats stood squarely 
with the South, the Northern Whigs, fearing division 
and defeat, made strenuous efforts to stand on both 
sides, and, admitting slavery to be an “evil,” to uphold 
the Fugitive-Slave Law because it was a part of: the 
“ oyeat compromise.” In Congress and out, in national 
conventions, and with all the power of the party 
press, this view was strenuously advocated; but in 
1852 the Democrats elected Franklin Pierce as Presi- 
dent, while the compromising Whigs were cast out. 
Webster, the leader of the compromisers, had not even 
secured a nomination, but General Scott was the Whig 
candidate; while William H. Seward, at: the head of 
the Antislavery Whigs, had at least the satisfaction 
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of seeing that, amid the dissolving elements of the 
Whig party, the antislavery sentiment was gaining 
strength day by day The old issues of tariffs and 
internal improvements were losing their vitality, while 
Freedom and Slavery were-the new poles about which 
new crystallizations were beginning to form. 

But the Compromise of 1850 had loosed from iis 
Pandora’s box another fomenter of trouble, in the 
idea of leaving to the people of the Territories the 
settlement of whether their incoming States should be 
slave or free, — the doctrine of “popular sovereignty ” 
as it was called. The nation had accepted that tlreory 
as a makeshift for the emergency of that day; but 
slave cultivation had already exhausted much of the 
Southern land, and, not content with Utah and New 
Mexico for their propagandism, the slaveholders cast 
envious eyes upon the great territory of the North- 
west, stretching out from the Missouri border, although 
it was north of the prohibited line of 36° 30’. And so 
it came about that, within four short years after the 
compromise of 1850, the unrest of the North under 
the Fugitive-Slave Law, followed by the efforts of the 
South to break down the earlier compromise of 1821, 
awoke again with renewed fierceness the slavery agi- 
tation, in discussing the bill for-the organization of the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, —an immense 
area, extending from the borders of Missouri. Iowa. 
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and Minnesota, west to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the line of 36° 30’ north to British America. 

The mover of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, Stephen A. 
Douglas, Senator from Illinois, a Democrat and a man 
of remarkable abilities, now came into prominent no- 
tice. He wanted to be President of the United States, 
aud his popularity, his legal attainments, his congres- 
sional services, his attractive eloquence and skill in 
debate, marked him out as the rising man of his party. 
He was a Vermonter by birth, and like Lincoln had 
arisen from nothing, —a self-made man, so talented 
that the people called him “the little giant,” but 
nevertheless inferior to the giants who had led the 
Senate for twenty years, while equal to them in ambi- 
tion, and superior as a wire-pulling politician. He 
was among those who at first supposed that the 
Missouri Compromise of 1821 was a final settlement, 
and was hostile to the further agitation of the slavery 
question. He was a great believer in “ American 
Destiny,” and the absorption of all North America in 
one grand confederation, in certain portions of which 
slavery should be tolerated. As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Territories he had great influence in 
opening new routes of travel, and favored the exten- 
sion of white settlements, even in territory which had 
been given to the Indians. 

To further his ambitious aspirations, Douglas began 
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now to court the favor of Southern leaders, and intro. 
duced his famous Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which was 
virtually the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, inas- 
much as it opened the vast territories to the north of 
36° 30’ to the introduction of slavery if their people 
should so elect. This the South needed, to secure 
what they called the balance of power, but what was 
really the preponderance of the Slave States, or at 
least the curtailment of the political power of the 
Free States. In 1854, during the administration of 
Franklin Pierce, and under the domination of the 
Democratic party, which played into the hands of 
the Southern leaders, the compromise which Clay had 
effected in 1821 was repealed under the influence of 
his compromise of 1850, and the slavery question was 
thus reopened for political discussion in every State 
of the Union, — showing how dangerous it is to com- 
promise principle in shaping a policy. 

Popular indignation at the North knew no bounds 
at this new retrograde movement. The Whigs uttered 
protests, while the Free-Soil party, just coming into 
notice, composed mainly of moderate antislavery men 
from both the old parties, were loud in their denunci- 
tions of the encroachments of the South. Even some 
leading Democrats’ opened their eyes, and joined the 
rising party The newspapers, the pulpits, and the plat- 
forms sent fortb a united cry of wrath. The Whigs 
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and the Abolitionists were plainly approaching each 
other. The year 1854 saw a continuous and solid 
political campaign to repress the further spread of 
slavery. The Territories being then thrown open, there 
now began an intense emulation to people them, on the 
one hand, with advocates of slavery, and on the other, 
with free-soilers. Emigration societies were founded 
to assist bona fide settlers, and a great tide of families 
poured into Kansas from the Northern States, while 
the Southern States, and chiefly Missouri, sent also 
large numbers of men. 

At the South the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
was universally welcomed, and the Southern leaders 
felt encouragemeut and exultation. The South ~had 
gained a great victory, aided by Northern Democrats, 
and boldly denounced Chase, Hale, Sumner, Seward, 
and Giddings in the Congress as incendiaries, plotting 
to destroy precious rights. A memorable contest took 
place in the House of Representatives to prevent the 
election of Banks of Massachusetts as Speaker. But 
the tide was beminning to turn, and Banks, by a vote 
of 113 against 104, obtained the Speakership. 

Then followed * border ruffianism* in Kansas, when 
armed invaders from Missouri, casting thousands of 
illegal votes, elected, by fraud and violence, a legis- 
lature favorable to slavery, accompanied with civil 
war, in which the most disgraceful outrages were 
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perpetrated, the central government at Washington 
being blind and deaf and dumb to it all. The bona ~ 
fide settlers in Kansas who were opposed to slavery 
then assembled at Topeka, refused to recognize the 
bogus laws, and framed a constitution which President 
Pierce — “a Northern man with Southern principles,” 
gentlemanly and cultivated, but not strong — pre- 
nounced to be revolutionary. Nor was ruflianism 
confined to Kansas. In 1856 Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts, one of the most eloquent and forceful 
denunciators of all the pro-slavery lawlessness, was 
attacked at his desk in the Senate chamber, after an 
adjournment, and unmercifully beaten with a heavy 
cane by Preston Brooks, a member of the House of 
Representatives, and nephew of Senator Butler of 
South Carolina It took years for Sumner to recover, 
while the aristocratic ruffian was unmolested, and 
went unpunished; for, though censured by the House 
and compelled to resign his seat, he was. immediately 
re-elected by his constituents, 

But this was not all. In that same year the Su- 
preme Court came to the aid of the South, already 
supported by the Executive and the Senate. Six 
judges out of nine, headed: by Chief Justice Taney, 
pronounced judgment that slaves, whether fugitive or 
taken by their masters into the free States, should. be 
returned to their owners. This celebrated case arose 
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in Missouri, where a negro named Dred Scott — who 
had been taken by his master to States where slavery 
was prohibited by law, who had, with his master’s 
consent, married and had children in the free States, 
and been brought back to Missouri — sued for his 
freedom. The local’ court granted it; the highest 
court of the State reversed the decision; aud on ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States the 
case was twice argued there, and excited a wide and 
deep interest. The court. might have simply sent it 
back, as a matter belonging to the State court to de- 
cide; but it permitted itself to argue the .question 
throughout, and pronounced on the natural inferiority 
of the negro, and his legal condition as property, the 
competence of the State courts to decide his freedom 
or slavery, and the right of slaveholders under the 
Constitution to control their property in the free 
States or Territories, any legislation by Congress or 
local legislatures to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This was the climax of slavery triumphs. The North 
and West, at last aroused, declared in conventions and 
legislative halls that slavery should advance no fur- 
ther. The conflict now indeed became “ irrepressible.” 
_ At this erisis, Abraham Lincoln stepped upon the 
political stage, and his great career began. 
As a local lawyer, even as a local politician, his 
work was practically done. He came forth as an 
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avowed antagonist of Douglas, who was the strongest 
man in Illinois, and the leader of the Democratic 
party in Congress. He came forth as the champion of | 
the antislavery cause in his native State, and soon 
attracted the eyes of the whole nation. His memo- 
rable controversy with Douglas was the turning-point 
of\his life. He became a statesman, as well as a pa- 
triot, broad, lofty, and indignant at wrongs. Thereto- 
fore he had been a conservative Whig, a devoted 
follower of Clay. But as soon as the Missouri Com- 
promise was repealed he put forth his noblest energies 
in behalf. of justice, of right, and of humanity. 

As he was driving one day from a little town in 
which court had been held, a brother lawyer said to 
him, “ Lincoln, the time is coming when we shall either 
be Abolitionists or Democrats ; ” to which he replied, 
musingly, “When that time comes, my mind is made 
up, for I believe the slavery question can never be 
successfully compromised.” And when his mind was 
made up, after earnest deliberation, he rarely changed 
it, and became as firm as a rock. His convictions were 
exceedingly strong, and few influences could shake 
them. That quiet conversation in his buggy, in a 
retired road, with a brother lawyer, was a political 
baptism. He had taken his stand on one side of a 
great question which would rend in twain the whole 
country, and make a mighty conflagration, out of 


=hose fires the truth should come victorious. 
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The Whig party was now politically dead. and the 
Republican party arose, composed of conscientious and 
independent-minded men from all the old organiza- 
tions, not afraid to put principle before party, con- 
servative and law-abiding, yet deeply aroused on the 
great issue of the day, and united against the further 
extension of slavery,— organizing with great enthu- 
siasm for a first presidential campaign in 1856, under 
Frémont, “the Pathfinder,” as their candidate, They 
were defeated, and James Buchanan, the Democratic 
candidate, became President; but, accepting defeat asa 
lesson toward victory, they grew stronger and stronger 
every day, until at last they swept the country and 
secured to the principle “non-extension of slavery” 
complete representation in the national government, 

Lincoln, who was in 1857 the Republican candidate 
for United States Senator from Illinois, while Douglas 
sought the votes of the Democracy, first entered the 
lists against his rival at Springfield, in a speech attack- 
ing that wily politician’s position as to the Dred-Scott 
decision. He tried to force Douglas to a declaration 
of the-logical consequence of his position, namely, 
that, while he upheld the decision as a wise interpre- 
tation of the rights of the slave-owners to hold slaves 
in the Territories, yet the people of a Territory, under 
“the great principle of Popular Sovereignty” (which 
was Douglas’s chief stock in trade), could exclude 
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slavery from its limits even before it had formed a 
State constitution. “If we succeed in bringing him 
to this point,” he wrote a friend, “he will say that 
slavery cannot actually exist in the Territories unless 
the people desire it, which will offend the South.” If 
Douglas did not answer Lincoln’s question he would 
jeopardize his election as Senator; if he did answer he 
would offend the South, for his doctrine of “squatter 
sovereignty ” conflicted not only with. the interests of 
slavery, but with his defence of the Dred-Scott deci- 
sion, —a fact which Lincoln was not slow to point out. 
Douglas did answer, and the result was as Lincoln 
predicted. 

The position taken by Lincoln himself in the debate 
was bold and clear. Said he, “ A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this government can- 
not endure half-slave and half-free. Either the oppo- 
nents of slavety will avert the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, 
or its advocates will push it forward till it shall be- 
come alike lawful in all the States, — old as well as 
new, North as well as South.” When his friends 
objected that this kind of talk would defeat him for 
senatorship, he replied, “But it is ¢rue ... 1 would 
rather be defeated with these expressions in my speech 
held up and discussed before the people than be victo- 
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rious without it.” He was defeated: but the debates 
made his fame national and resulted in his being pres- 
ident ; while the politic Douglas gained the senator- 
ship and lost the greater prize. 

In these famous debates between the leaders, Lincoln 
proved himself quite the equal of his antagonist, who 
was already famous as a trained and prompt debater. 
Lincoln canvassed the State. He made in one cam- 
paign as many as fifty speeches. It is impossible, 
within my narrow limits, to go into the details of those 
great debates. In them Lincoln rose above all techni- 
ealities and sophistries, and not only planted himself on 
eternal right, but showed marvellous political wisdom. 
The keynote of afl his utterances was that “a house 
divided against itself could not stand.” Yet he did 
_ not pass beyond the constitutional limit in his argu- 
ment: he admitted the right of the South toa fugitive- 
slave law, and the right of a Territory to enact slavery 
for itself on becoming a State ; he favored abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia only on the request 
of its inhabitants, and would forward the colonization 
of the negroes in Liberia if they wished it and their 
masters consented. He was a pronounced antislavery 
man, but not an Abolitionist, and took with the great 
mass of the Northerners a firm stand against the 
extension of slavery. It was this intuitive perception 
of the common-sense of the situation that made him 
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and kept him the remarkable representative of the 
Northern people that he was to the very end. 
Lincoln gained so much fame from his contest with 
Douglas that he was, during the spring of the follow- 
ing year, invited to speak in the Eastern States ; and 
in the great hall of the Cooper Institute in New York, 
in. February, 1860, he addressed a magnificent audience 
presided over by Bryant the poet. He had made 
elaborate preparation for this speech, which was a 
careful review of the slavery question from the foun: 
dation of the republic to that time, and a masterly 
analysis of the relative positions of political parties 
to it. The address made a deep impression. The 
speaker was simply introduced as a_ distinguished 
politician from the West. The speech was a surprise 
to. those who were familiar with Western oratory. 
There was no attempt at rhetoric, but the address 
was pure logic from beginning to end, like an argu- 
‘ment before the Supreme Court, and exceedingly 
forcible. The chief point’ made was the political 
nécessity of excluding slavery from. the Territories. 
The vrator did not dwell on slavery as a crime, but 
as a wrong which had gradually been forced upon 
the nation; the remedy for which was not in. violent 
denunciations. .He did not abuse the. South; he 
simply pleaded for harmony in the Republican ranks, 
and avoided giving offence to extreme partisans on 
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any side, contending that if slavery could be excluded 
from the Territories it would gradually become extinct, 
as both unprofitable and unjust. He would tolerate 
slavery within its present limits, and even return 
fugitive slaves to their owners, according to the laws, 
but would not extend the evil where it did not at 
present exist. As it was a wrong, it must not be 
perpetuated. 

The moderation of this speech, coming from an 
Illinois politician, did much to draw attention to him 
as a possible future candidate for the presidency, to 
which, by this time, he undoubtedly aspired. And 
why not? He was the leader of his party in Illinois, 
a great speech-maker, who had defeated Douglas him- 
self in debate, a shrewd, cool, far-sighted man, looking 
to the future rather than the present; and political 
friends had already gathered about him asa strong 
political factor. 

Mr. Lincoln after his great speech in New York 
returned to his home. He had a few years before 
given some political speeches in Boston and the adja- 
cent towns, which were well received, but made no 
deep impression, — from no fault of his, but simply 
because he ‘had not the right material to work upon, 
where culture was more in demand than vigor of 
intellect. 

Indeed, one result of the election of Lincoln, and 
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of the war which followed was to open the eyes of 
Eastern people to the mtellect and intelligence of the 
West. Western lawyers and politicians might not 
have the culture of Sumner, the polished elocution of 
Everett, the urbanity of Van Buren, and the courtly 
manners of Winthrop, but they had brain-power, a 
faculty for speech-making, and great political sagacity. 
And they were generally more in sympathy with the 
people, having mostly sprung from their ranks, Their 
hard and rugged intellects told on the floor of Con- 
gress, where every one is soon judged according to his 
merits, and not according to his clothes, And the 
East saw that thereafter political power would centre 
in the West, and dominate the whole country, — 
against which it was useless to complain or rebel, since, 
according to all political axioms, the majority will 
rule, and ought to rule. And the more the East saw 
of the leading men of the West, the more it respected 
their force of mind, their broad and comprehensive 
views, and their fitness for high place under the 
government. 

It was not the people of the United States who 
called for the nomination of Lincoln, as in the case of 
General Jackson. He was not much known outside 
of Illinois, except as a skilful debater and stump 
orator. He had filled no high office to bring him 
before the eyes of the nation. He was not a genera] 
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covered with military laurels, nor a Senator in Con- 
gress, nor governor of a large State, nor a cabinet 
officer, No man had thus far been nominated for 
President unless he was a military success, or was in 
the lime of party promotion. Though a party leader 
im Hlinois, Lincoln was simply a private citizen, with 
no antecedents which marked him out for such exalted 
position. But he was “available,” —a man who could 
be trusted, moderate in his views, a Whig and yet com- 
mitted to antislavery views, of great logical powers, 
and well-informed on all the political issues of the 
day. He was not lkely to be rash, or impulsive, or 
hasty, or to stand in the way of political aspirants. 
He was eminently a safe man in an approaching crisis, 
with a judicial intellect, and above all a man without 
enemies, whom few envied, and some laughed at for 
his grotesque humor and awkward manners. He was 
also modest and unpretending, and had the tact to 
veil his ambition. In his own State he was exceed- 
ingly popular. It was not strange, therefore, that the 
Illimois Republican State Convention nominated hiy 
a3 their presidential candidate, to be supported in the 
larger national convention about to assemble. 

In May, 1860, the memorable National Republican 
Convention met in Chicago, in an immense building 
ealled the Wigwam, to select a candidate for the presi- 
dency. Among the prominent Republican leaders 
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were Seward, Chase, Cameron, Dayton, and Bates. The 
Eastern people supposed that Seward would receive 
the nomination, from his conceded ability, his political 
experience, his prominence as an antislavery Whig, 
and the prestige of office;-but he had enemies, and 
an unconciliatory disposition. It soon became evident 
that he could not carry all the States. The contest 
was between Seward, Chase, and Lincoln i and when, 
on the third ballot, Lincoln received within a vote and 
a-half of the majority, Ohio gave him four votes from 
Chase, and then delegation after delegation changed 
its vote for the victor, and amid great enthusiasm the 
nomination became unanimous. the 

The election followed, and Lincoln, the Republican, 
received one hundred and eighty electoral votes; 
Breckinridge, the Southern Democrat, seventy-two ; 
Bell, of the Union ticket—the last fragment of the 
old Whig party — thirty-nine; and Douglas, of the 
Northern Democracy, but twelve. The rail-splitter 
became President of the United States, and Senator 
Hannibal Hamlin; of Maine, Vice-President. It was 
a victory of ideas. It was the triumph of the North 
over the South, — of the aroused conscience and intel- 
ligence of the people against bigotry, arrogance, and 
wrong. Men and measures in that great contest paled 
before the grandeur of everlasting principles. It was 
not for Lincoln that bonfires were kindled and can- 
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nous roared and bells were rung and huzzas ascended 
to heaven, but for the great check given to the slave-. 
power, which, since the formation of the Constitution, 
had dominated the nation. The Republicans did not 
gain a majority of the popular vote, as the combined 
opposing tickets cast 930,170 votes more than they; 
but their vote was much larger than that for any 
other ticket, and gave them a handsome majority in 
the electoral college. 

Between the election in November, 1860, and the 
following March, when Lincoln took the reins of gov- 
ernment, several of the Southern States had already 
seceded from the Union and had organized a govern- 
ment at Montgomery. Making the excuse of the 
election of a “sectional and minority president,” they 
had put into effect the action for which their leaders 
during several months had been secretly preparing. 
They had seized nearly all the Federal forts, arsenals, 
dock-yards, custom-honses, and post-offices within their 
limits, while a large number of the officers of the United 
States army and navy had resigned, and entered into 
their service, on the principle that the authority of 
their States was paramount to the Federal power. 

Amid all these preparations for war on the part of - 
the seceding States, and the seizure of Federal prop- 
erty, Buchanan was irresolute and perplexed. He 


was doubtless patriotic and honest, but he did not 
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know what to do. The state of things was much 
more serious than when South Carolina: threatened 
to secede in the time of General Jackson. The 
want of firmness and decision en the part of the 
President has been severely criticised, but it seems to 
me to have been not without excuse in the perplexing 
conditions of the time, while it was certainly fortunate 
that he did not precipitate the crisis by sending troops. 
to reinforce Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, which 
was invested and threatened by South Carolina troops. 
The contest was inevitable anyway, and the manage- 
ment of the war was better in the'hands of Lincoln 
than it could have been in those of Buchanan, with 
traitors in his cabinet, or even after they had left 
and a new and loyal cabinet was summoned, but with 
an undecided man at the head. There was needed a 
new and stronger government when hostilities should 
actually break out. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, the inauguration of Lin- 
coln took place, and well do I remember the ceremony. 
The day was warm and beautiful, and nature smiled 
in mockery of the bloody tragedy which was so soon 
to follow. I mingled with the crowd at the eastern 
portico of the Capitol, and was so fortunate as to hear 
and see all that took place,—the high officials whe 
surrounded the President, his own sad and pensive 
face, his awkward but not undignified person arrayed 
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in a faultless suit of black, the long-address he made, 
the oath of office administered by Chief Justice Taney, 
and the dispersion of the civil and military function- 
aries to their homes. It was not a great pageant, but 
was an impressive gathering. Society, in which the 
Southern element predominated, sneered at the tall 
ruler who had learned so few of its graces and insin- 
cerities, and took but little note of the thunder-clouds 
in the political atmosphere, —the distant rumblings 
which heralded the approaching storm so soon to break 
with satanic force. 

The inaugural address was not only an earnest appeal 
for peace, but a calm and steadfast announcement of 
the law-abiding policy of the government, and a put- 
ting of the responsibility for any bloodshed upon those 
who should resist the law. Two brief paragraphs con- 
tain the whole: — 

“The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, 
and possess the property and places belonging to the govern- 
ment, and to collect the duties and imposts; but beyond 
what may be necessary for these objects there will be no 
invasion, no use of force among the people anywhere. 

“Tn your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The gov- 


ernment will not assail you. You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors.” 


This was the original chart of the course which the 
President followed, and his final justification when bv 
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use of “the power confided to him” he had accom 
plished the complete restoration of the authority of 
the Federal Union over all the vast territory which 
the seceded States had seized and so desperately tried 
to contro. 

Lincoln was judicious and fortunate in his. cabinet. 
Seward, the ablest and most experienced statesman of 
the day, accepted the office of Secretary of State; Sal- 
mon P. Chase, who had been governor of Ohio, and 
United States Senator, was made Secretary of thie 
Treasury ; Gideon Welles, of great executive ability and 
untiring energy, became Secretary of the Navy ; Simon 
Cameron, an influential politician of Pennsylvania, 
held the post of Secretary of War for a time, when he 
was succeeded by Edwin M. Stanton, a man of im- 
mense capacity for work; Montgomery Blair, a noted 
antislavery leader, was made Postmaster-General ; 
Caleb B. Smith became Secretary of the Interior; and 
Edward Bates, of Missouri, Attorney-General... Every 
one of these cabinet ministers was a strong man, and 
was found to be greater than he had seemed. 

Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, an old-time Democrat, 
was elected President of the Southern Confederacy, and 
Alexander H. Stephens, a prominent Whig of Georgia, 
Vice-President. Davis was born in Kentucky in 1808, 
and was a graduate of West Point. He was a Con- 
gressman on the outbreak of the Mexican War, re- 
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signed his seat, entered the army, and distinguished 
himself, rising to the rank of colonel. He was Secre- 
tary of War in President Pierce’s cabinet, and Senator 
from Mississippi on the accession of President Bu- 
chanan, — a position which he held until the secession 
of his State. He thus had had considerable military 
and political experience. He was a man of great 
ability, but was proud, reserved, and cold, “a Democrat 
by party name, an autocrat in feeling and sentiment, — 
a type of the highest Southern culture, and exclusive 
Southern caste.” To his friends — and they were 
many, in spite of his reserve — there was a peculiar 
charm in his social intercourse ; he was beloved in his 
family, and his private life was irreproachable. He 
selected an able cabinet, among whom were Walker 
of Alabama, Toombs of Georgia, and Benjamin of 
Louisiana. The Provisional Congress authorized a reg- 
ular army of ten thousand men, one hundred thousand 
volunteers, and a loan of fifteen millions of dollars. 

But actual hostilities had not as yet commenced, 
The Confederates, during the close of Buchanan’s 
administration, were not without hopes of a peaceful 
settlement and recognition of secession, and several 
conferences\had taken place, — one overture being made 
even to the new administration, but of course in vain. 

The spark which kindled the conflagration — but 
little more than a month after Lincoln’s inauguration, 
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April 12, 1861 — was the firing on Fort Sumter, and 
its surrender to the South Carolinians. This aroused 
both the indignation and the military enthusiasm 
of the North, which in a single day was, as by a 
lightning flash, fused in a white heat of patriotism 
anda desire to avenge the dishonored flag For the 
time all party lines disappeared, and the whole pop- 
ulation were united and solid im defence of the 
Union. Both sides now prepared to fight in good 
earnest. The sword was drawn, the scabbard thrown 
away. Both sides were confident of victory. The 
Southern leaders were under the delusion that the 
Yankees would not fight, and that they cared more 
for dollars than for their country. Moreover, the 
Southern States had long been training their young 
men in the military schools, and had for months 
been collecting materials of war. As cotton was an 
acknowledged “king,” the planters caleulated on the 
support of England, which could not do without 
their bales. Lastly, they knew that the North had 
been divided against itself, and that the Democratic 
politicians sympathized with them in ‘reference to 
slavery. The Federal leaders, on the other hand, 
relied on the force of numbers, of wealth, and national 
prestige. Very few supposed that the contest would 
be protracted. Seward thought that it would not last 
over three months. Nor did the South think of con- 
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quering the North, but supposed it could secure its 
own independence. It certainly was resolved on 
making a desperate fight to defend its peculiar insti- 
tution. As it was generally thought in England that 
this attempt would succeed, as England had no special 
love for the Union, and as the Union, and not opposi- 
tion to slavery, was the rallying cry of the North, 
England gave to the South its moral support. 

Lincoln assumed his burden with great modesty, 
but with a steady firmness and determination, and 
surprised his cabinet by his force of will. Nicolay 
and Hay relate an anecdote of great significance. 
Seward, who occupied the first place in the cabinet, 
which he deserved on account of his experience and 
abilities, was not altogether pleased with the slow pro- 
gress of things, and wrote to Lincoln an extraordinary 
letter in less than a month after his inauguration, sug- 
gesting more active operations, with specific memoranda 
of a proposed policy. “ Whatever policy we adopt,” said 
he, “ there must be an energetic prosecution of it. For 
this purpose it must be somebody’s business to pursue 
and direct it incessantly. Either the President must 
do it himself, or devolve it on some member of his cab- 
inet. It is not my especial province; but I neither 
seek to evade nor assume responsibility.” In brief, it 
was an intimation, “If you feel not equal to the emer- 
gency, perhaps you can find a man not a thousand 
miles away who is equal to it.” 
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Lincoln, in his reply, showed transcendent tact. 
Although an inexperienced local politician, suddenly 
placed at the head of a great nation, in a tremendous 
crisis, and surrounded in his cabinet and in Congress 
by-men of acknowledged expert ability in statecraft, 
he had his own ideas, but he needed the counsel and 
help of these men as well. He could not affor4 to 
part with the services of a man like Seward, nor would 
he offend him by any assumption of dignity or resent- 
ment at his unasked advice. He good-naturedly re- 
plied, in substance: “The policy laid dowh in my 
inaugural met your distinct approval, and it has thus 
far been exactly followed. As to attending to its 
prosecution, if this must be done, I must do it, and I 
wish, and suppose I am entitled to have, the advice 
of all the cabinet.” 

After this, no member of the cabinet dared to at- 
tempt to usurp any authority which belonged to the 
elected commander-in-chief of the army and navy, — 
unless it were Chase, at a later time. As the head of 
the government in whom supreme Federal power was ; 
invested in time of war, Lincoln was willing and eager 
to consult his cabinet, but reserved his decisions and 
assumed all responsibilities. He probably made mis- 
takes, but who could have done better on the whole? 
The choice of the nation was justified by results. 

It is not my object in this paper to attempt to com: 
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gxess the political and military history of the United 
States during the memorable administration of Mr 
zincoln. If one wishes to know the details he must 
go to the ten octavo biographical volumes of Lincoln’s 
private secretaries, to the huge and voluminous quarto 
reports of the government, to the multifarious books 
on the war and its actors. I can only glance at salient 
points, and even here I must confine myself to those 
movements which are intimately connected with the 
agency and influence of Lincoln himself. It is his 
life, and not a history of the war, that it is my busi- 
ness to present. Nor has the time come for an impar- 
tial and luminous account of the greatest event of 
modern times. The jealousy and dissensions of gen- 
erals, the prejudices of the people both North and 
South, the uncertainty and inconsistency of much of 
the material published, and the conceit of politicians, 
alike prevent a history which will be satisfactory, no 
matter how gifted and learned may be the historian. 
When all the actors of that famous tragedy, both great 
and small, have passed away, new light will appear, 
and poetry will add her charms to what is now too 
hideous a reality, glorious as were the achievements of. 
heroes and statesmen. 

After the Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, won 
by the Confederate General Beauregard over General 
McDowell, against all expectation; to the dismay and 
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indignation of the whole North, —the result of over- 
confidence on the part of the Union troops, and a 
wretchedly mismanaged affair,—the attention of the 
Federal government was mainly directed to the defence 
of Washington, which might have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy bad the victors been confident 
and quick enough to pursue the advantage they had 
gained; for nothing could exceed the panic at the cap- 
ital after the disastrous defeat of McDowell. The 
demoralization of the Union forces was awful. Hap- 
pily, the condition of the Confederate troops was not 
much better. _ 

But the country rallied after the crisis had passed. 
Lincoln issued his proclamation for five hundred thou- 
sand additional men. Congress authorized as large a 
loan as was needed. The governors of the various 
States raised regiment after regiment, and sent them 
to Washington, as the way through Maryland, at first 
obstructed by local secessionists, was now clear, Gen- 
eral Butler having intrenched himself at Baltimore. 
Most fortunately the governor of Maryland was a 
Union man, and with the aid of the Northern forces 
had repressed the rebellious tendency in Marylana, 
which State afterward remained permanently in the 
Union, and offered no further resistance to the passage 
of Federal troops. Arlington Heights in Virginia, 
opposite Washington, had already been fortified by 
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General. Scott; but additional defences were made, 
and the eapital was out of danger. 

With the rapid concentration of troops at Washing- 
ton, the government again assumed the offensive. Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, having distinguished himself 
in West Virginia, was called to Washington, at the 
recommendation of the dest military authorities, and 
intrusted with the command of the Army of the 
Potomac; and soon after, on the retirement of General 
Scott, now aged and infirm, and unable to mount a 
horse, McClellan took his place as commander of all 
che forces of the United States. 

At the beginning of the rebellion McClellan was 
simply a captain, but was regarded as one of the most 
able and accomplished officers of the army. His pro- 
motion was rapid beyond precedent; but his head was 
turned by his ele ‘ation, and he became arrogant and 
opinionated, and before long even insulted the Pres- 
ident, and assumed the airs of a national liberator on 
whose shoulders was laid the burden of the war. He 
consequently estranged Congress, offended Scott, be- 
came distrusted by the President, and provoked the 
jealousies of the other generals. But he was popular 
with the army and his subordinates, and if he offended 
his superiors his soldiers were devoted to him, and 
looked upon him as a second Napoleon. 

The best thing that can be said of this general is 
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that he was a great organizer, and admirably disci- 
plined for their future encounters the raw troops 
which were placed under his command. And he was 
too prudent to risk the lives of his men until his 
preparations were made, although constantly urged 
to attempt, if not impossibilities, at least what was 
exceedingly hazardous. ; 

It was expected by the President, the Secretary of 
War, and Congress, that he would hasten his prepa: 
rations, and advance upon the enemy, as he had over 
one hundred thousand men; and he made grand 
promises and gave assurances that he would march 
speedily upon Richmond. But he did not. march 
Delay succceded delay, under various pretences, te 
the disappointment of the country, and the indigna- 
tion of the responsible government. It was not 
till April, 1862, after five months of inaction, that 
he was ready to move upon Richmond. and then 
not according to pre-arranged plans, but by a longer 
route, by the way of Fortress Monroe, up the Penin- 
sula between the York and James rivers, and not 
directly across Virginia by Manassas Junction, which 
had been evacuated in view of his superior forces, — 
the largest army theretofore seen on this continent. 

Tt is not for me, utterly ignorant of military matters, 
to make any criticism of the plan of operations, in 
which the President and McClellan were at issue, or 
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‘o censure the general in command for the long delay, 
wainst the expostulations of the Executive and of 
Congress. He maintained that his army was not 
sufficiently drilled, or large enough for an immediate 
advance, that, the Confederate forces were greater than 
_his own, and were posted in impregnable positions. 
He was always calling for reinforcements, until his 
army comprised over two hundred thousand men, and 
when at last imperatively commanded to move, some- 
whither, — at any rate to move, — he left Washington 
not sufficiently defended, which necessitated the with- 
drawal of McDowell’s corps from him to secure the 
safety of the capital. Without enumerating or de- 
scribing the terrible battles on the Peninsula, and the 
“change of base,” which practically was a retreat, and 
virtually the confession of failure, it may be said in 
defence or palliation of McClellan that it afterwards 
took Grant, with still greater forces, and when the 
Confederates were weakened and demoralized, a year 
to do what McClellan was expected to do in three 
months. 

The war had now been going on for more than a 
year, without any decisive results so far as the Army 
of the Potomac was concerned, but on the contrary 
with great disasters and bitter humiliations. The 
most prodigious efforts had been made by the Union 
‘roops without success, and thus far the Confederates 
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had the best of it, and were filled with triumph. As 
yet no Union generals could be compared with Lee, or 
Johnston, or Longstreet, or Stonewall Jackson, while 
the men under their command were quite equal to the 
Northern soldiers in bravery and discipline. 

The times were dark and gloomy at the North, and 
especially so to the President, as commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, after all the energies he put forth 
‘in the general direction of affairs. He was maligned 
and misrepresented and ridiculed; yet he opened not 
his mouth, and kept his soul in patience, — magnani- 
mous, forbearing, and modest. In his manners and 
conduct, though intrusted with greater powers than 
any American before him had ever exercised, he 
showed no haughtiness, no resentments, no disdain, 
but was accessible to everybody who had any claim on 
his time, and was as simple and courteous as he had 
been in a private station. But what anxieties, what 
silent grief, what a burden, had he to bear! And here 
was his greatness, which endeared him to the American 
heart, — that he usurped no authority, offended no one, 
and claimed nothing, when most men, armed as he 
was with almost unlimited authority, would have been 
reserved, arrogant, and dictatorial. He did not even 
assume the cold dignity which Washington felt it 
necessary to put on, but shook hands, told stories, 
and uttered jokes, as if he were without office on the 
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prairies of Tlinois; yet all the while resolute in pur- 
pose and invincible in spirit, — an impersonation of 
logical intellect before which everybody succumbed, as 
firm, when he saw his way clear, as Bismarck himself. 

His tact in managing men showed his native shrewd- 
ness and kindliness, as well as the value of all his 
early training in the arts of the politician. Always 
ready to listen, and to give men free chance to relieve 
their minds in talk, he never directly antagonized 
their opinions, but, deftly embodying an argument in 
an apt joke or story, would manage to switch them off 
from their track to his own without their exactly per- 
ceiving the process. His innate courtesy often made 
him seem uncertain of his ground, but he probably had 
his own way quite as frequently as Andrew Jackson, 
and without that irascible old fighter’s friction. 

But darker days were yet to come, and more per- 
plexing duties had yet to be discharged. The President 
"was obliged to retire McClellan from his command 
when, in August, 1862, that general’s procrastination 
could no longer be endured. McClellan had made no 
fatal blunders, was endeared to his men, and when it 
was obvious that he could not take Richmond, although 
within four miles of it at one time, he had made a 
successful and masterly retreat to Harrison’s Landing; 
yet the campaign against the Confederate capital had 
been a failure, as many believed, by reason of unneces- 
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sary delays on the part of the commander, and the 
President had to take the responsibility of sustaining 
or removing him. He chose the latter. 

What general would Lincoln select to succeed 
McClellan? He chose General John Pope, but not 
with the powers which had been conferred on McClel- 
lan. Pope had been graduated at West Point in 1842, 
had served with distinction in the Mexican War, and 
had also done good service inthe West. But it was 
his misfortune at this time to lose the second battle of 
Bull Run, or Manassas, when there was no necessity of 
fighting. He himself attributed his disaster to the in- 
action and disobedience of General’ Porter, who was 
cashiered for it, —a verdict which was reversed by a 
careful military inquiry after the war. Pope’s defeat 
was followed, although against the advice of the cab- 
inet, by the restoration of McClellan, since Washington 
was again in danger. After he had put the capital in 
safety, McClellan advanced slowly against Lee, who — 
had crossed the Potomac into Maryland with designs 
on Pennsylvania. He made his usual complaint of 
inadequate forces, and exaggerated the forces of the 
enemy. He won, however, the battle of Antietam, — 
for, although the Confederates afterwards claimed that 
it was a drawn battle, they immediately retired, — but 
even then failed to pursue his advantage, and allowed 
Lee to recross the Potomac and escape, to the deep dis- 
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eust of everybody and the grief of Lincoln. Encouraged 
by McClellan’s continued inaction, Lee sent his cavalry 
under Stuart, who with two thousand men encircled 
the Federal army, and made a raid into Pennsylvania, 
gathering supplies, and retired again into Virginia, 
unhindered and unharmed. The President now de- 
prived McClellan again of his command, and _ that 
general’s military career ended. He retired to private 
life, emerging again only as an unsuccessful Demo- 
eratic candidate for the presidency against Lincoln 
in 1864. 

It was a difficult matter for Lincoln to decide 
upon a new general to command the Army of the 
Potomac. He made choice of Ambrose E. Burnside, 
the next in rank, —aman of pleasing address and a 
gallant soldier, but not of sufficient abilities for the 
task imposed upon him. The result was the greatest 
military blunder of the whole war. With the idea of 
advancing directly upon Richmond through Fredericks. - 
burg, Burnside made the sad error of attacking equal 
forces strongly intrenched on the Fredericksburg 
Heights, while he advanced from the valley of the Rap- 
pabannock below, crossing the river under a plunging 
fire, and attacking the enemy on the hill. It wasa dis- 
mal slaughter, but Burnside magnanimously took the 
whole blame upon himself, and was not disgraced, 
although removed from his command. He did good 


service afterwards as a corps-commander. 
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It was soon after Burnside’s unfortunate failure at 
Fredericksburg. perhaps the gloomiest period of the 
war, when military reverses saddened the whole North, 
and dissensions in the cabinet itself added to the em- 
barrassments of the President, that Lincoln performed 
the most momentous act of his life, and probably the 
most important act of the whole war, in his final proc- 
lamation emancipating the slaves, and utilizing them 
in the Union service, as a military necessity. 

Ever since the beginning of hostilities had this act 
been urged upon the President by the antislavery men 
of the North,—a body growing more intense and 
larger in numbers as the war advanced. But Lincoln 
remained steady to his original purpose of saving the 
Union, — whether with or without slavery. Natutally, 
and always opposed to slavery, he did not believe that 
he had any right to indulge his private feeling in vio- 
lation of the Constitutional limitations of his civil 
. power, unless, as he said, “ measures otherwise uncon- 
stitutional might become lawful by becoming indispen- 
sable to the preservation of the Constitution through 
the preservation of the nation.” 

Thus when in 1861 Frémont in Missouri proclaimed 
emancipation to the slaves of persistent rebels, although 
this was hailed with delight by vast numbers at the 
North, the President countermanded it as not yet an 
indispensable necessity. In March, 1862, he approved’ 
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Acts of Congress legalizing General B. F. Butler's 
shrewd device of declaring all slaves of rebels in arms 
as “contraband of war,” and thus, when they came 
within the army lines, to be freed and used by the 
Northern armies. In March, May, and July, 1862, he 
made earnest appeals to the Border States to favor 
compensated emancipation, because he foresaw that 
military emancipation would become necessary before 
long When Lee was in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
he felt that the time had arrived, and awaited only 
some marked military success, so that the measure 
should seem a mightier blow to the rebels and not a 
ery for help. And this was a necessary condition, for, 
while hundreds of thousands of Democrats had joined 
the armies and had become Republicans for the war, 
— in fact, all the best generals and a large proportion 
of the soldiers of the North had been Democrats be- 
fore the flag was fired on, — yet the Democratic poli- 
ticians of the proslavery type were still alive and 
active throughout the North, doing all they could to 
discredit the national cause, and hinder the govern- 
ment; and Lincoln intuitively knew that this act 
must commend itself to the great mass of the Northern 
people, or it would be a colossal blunder. 

Therefore, when Lee had been driven back, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, the President issued a preliminary 
vroclamation, stating that he should again recommend 
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Congress to favor an Act tendering pecuniary aid ta 
slaveholders in States not in rebellion, who would 
adopt immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery 
within their limits; but that on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1863, “all persons held as slaves within any 
State, or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall be in rebellion against the United States, shall be 
thenceforward and forever free.” And accordingly, — 
in spite of Burnside’s dreadful disaster before Fred- 
ericksburg on December 13, unfavorable results in the 
fall elections throughout the North, much criticism of 
his course in the newly-assembled ,Congress, and the 
unpopular necessity of more men and more money 
to be drawn from the loyal States, —on January 1, 
1863, the courageous leader sent forth his final and 
peremptory Decree of Emancipation. He issued it, 
“by virtue of the power in me vested as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States 
in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority 
and government of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war-measure for suppressing said rebellion.” 

Of course such an edict would have no immediate 
force in the remoter States controlled by the Confed- 
erate government, nor at the time did it produce any 
remarkable sensation except to arouse bitter animadver- 
sion at the North and renewed desperation of effort at 
the South; but it immediately began to reduce the 
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workers on intrenchments and fortifications along the 
Confederate front and to increase those of the Federal 
forces, while soon also providing actual troops for the 
Union armies; and, since it was subsequently indorsed 
by all the States, through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by which slavery was forever prohibited in 
the States and Territories of the United States, and in 
view of its immense consequences, the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Lincoln must be regarded as perhaps 
the culminating event in the war. It was his own 
act; and he accepted all the responsibilities. The 
abolition of slavery is therefore forever identified with 
the administration of Lincoln. 

In the early part of 1863 Lincoln relieved Burnside 
of his command, and appointed General Joseph Hooker 
to sueceed him. This officer had distinguished him- 
self as a brilliant tactician; he was known as “ fight- 
ing Joe;” but he was rash. He made a bold and 
successful march, crossed the Rappahannock and 
Rapidan rivers and advanced upon the enemy, but 
early in May, 1863, was defeated at Chancellorsville, 
in one of the bloodiest battles of the war. The Con- 
federates were now exceedingly elated; and Lee, with 
a Jargely increased army of ninety thousand splendid 
fighting men, resolved on invading Pennsylvania in 
force. Evading Hooker, he passed through the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and about the middle of June was in 
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Pennsylvania before the Union forces could be gath- 
ered to oppose him. He took York and Carlisle and 
threatened Harrisburg. ° The invasion filled the North 
with dismay. Hooker, feeling his incompetency, and 
on bad terms with Halleck, the general-in-chief, asked 
to be relieved, and his request was at once granted. 
General George C. Meade was appointed his suc- 
cessor on June 28. Striking due north with all speed, 
ably supported by a remarkable group of corps-com- 
manders and the veteran Army of the Potomac hand- 
somely reinforced and keenly eager to fight, Meade 
brought Lee to bay near the village of Gettysburg, and 
after three days of terrific fighting, in which the losses of 
the two armies aggregated over forty-five thousand men, 
on the 3d of July he defeated Lee’s army and turned 
it rapidly southward. This was the most decisive 
battle of the war, and the most bloody, finally lost by 
Lee through his making the same mistake that Burn- 
side did at Fredericksburg, in attacking equal forces 
intrenched on a hill. Nothing was left to Lee but 
retreat across the Potomac, and Meade — an able 
but not a great captain — made the mistake that— 
McClellan had made at Antietam in not following up 
his advantage, but allowing Lee to escape into Virginia. 
To cap the climax of Union success, on the 4th of 
July General Ulysses S. Grant, who had been operat- 
ing against Vicksburg on the Mississippi during four 
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months, captured that city, with thirty-two thousand 
prisoners, and a few days later Port Hudson with its 
garrison fell into his hands. The signal combination of 
victories filled the North with enthusiasm and the Pres- 
ident with profoundest gratitude. It is true, Meade’s 
failure to follow and capture Lee was a bitter disap- 
pomtment to Lincoln. The Confederate commander 
might have been compelled to surrender toa flushed 
and conquering army a third larger than his own, had 
Meade pursued ard attacked him, and the war might 
perhaps virtually have ended. Yet Lee’s army was 
by no means routed, and was in dangerous mood, 
while Meade’s losses had been really larger than his ; 
so that the Federal general’s caution does not lack 
military defenders. Nevertheless, he evidently was 
not the man that had been sought for. 

More than two years had now elapsed since the Army 
of the Potomac had been organized by McClellan, 
and yet it was no nearer the end which the President, 
the war minister, the cabinet, and the generals had in 
view, — the capture of Richmond. Thus far, more 
than one hundred thousand men had been lost in the 
contest which the politicians had supposed was to be 
so brief. Not a single general had arisen at the East 
equal to the occasion. Only a few of the generals had 
séen important military service before the war, and 
not one had evinced remarkable abilities, although 
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many had distinguished themselves for bravery and 
capacity to manage well an army corps. Each army 
commander had failed when great responsibilities had 
been imposed upon him. Not one came up to popular 
expectation, The great soldier must be “born” as 
well as “ made.” 

it must be observed that up to this time, in the 
autumn of 1863, the President had not only superin- 
tended the Army of the Potomac, but had borne the 
chief burden of the government and the war at large. 
Cabinet meetings, reports of generals, quarrels of gen- 
erals, dissensions of political leaders, impertinence of 
editors, the premature pressure to’emancipate slaves, 
Western campaigns, the affairs of the navy, and a 
thousand. other things pressed upon his attention. It 
was his custom to follow the movements of every 
army with the map before him, and to he perfectly 
familiar with all the general, and many of the de- 
tailed, problems in every part of the vast field of the 
war. No man was ever more overworked. It may 
be a question how far he was wise in himself attend- 
ing to so many details, and in- giving directions to 
generals in high command, and sometimes against the 
advice of men more experienced in military matters. 
That is not for me to settle. He seemed to bear the 
government and all the armies.on head and heart, as 
*f the responsibility for everything was imposed upon 
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him What had been the history? Jn the East, two 
years clouded by disasters, mistakes, and national dis- 
appointments, with at last a breaking of the day, — 
and that, in the West. 

Was ever a man more severely tried! And yet, in 
view of fatal errors on the part of generals, the diso- 
bedience of orders, and the unfriendly detractions of 
Chase, — his able, but self-important Secretary of the 
Treasury, — not a word of reproach had fallen from 
him; he was still gentle, conciliatory, patient, forgiving 
on all occasions, and marvellously reticent and self- 
sustained His transcendent moral qualities stood 
out before the world unquestioned, whatever criticisms 
may be made as to the wisdom of all his acts. 

But a brighter day was at hand. The disasters of 
the East — for Gettysburg was but the retrieving of 
a desperate situation — were compensated by great 
success in the West. Fort Donelson and Columbus 
in 1862, Vicksburg and Port Hudson in 1863, had 
been great achievements. The Mississippi was cleared 
of hostile forts upon its banks, and was opened to its 
mouth. New Orleans was occupied by Union troops. 
The finances were in good condition, for Chase had 
managed that great problem with brilliant effect. The 
national credit was restored. The navy had done 
wonders, and the southern coast was effectually block- 
aded. A war with England had been averted by 
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the tact of LincoIn rather than the diplomacy of 
Seward, 

Lincoln cordially sustained in his messages to Con- 
gress the financial schemes of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and while he carefully watched, he did not 
interfere with, the orders of the Secretary of the Navy. 
To Farragut, Foote, and Porter was great glory due for 
opening the Mississippi, as much as to Grant and 
Sherman for cutting the Confederate States im twain. 
Too much praise cannot be given to Chase~for the 
restoration of the national credit, and Lincoln bore 
patiently his adverse criticism in,view of his tran- 
scendent services. 

At this stage of public affairs, in the latter part of 
1863, General Grant was called from the West to take 
command of the Army of the Potomac. His great 
military abilities were known to the whole nation. 
Although a graduate of West Point, who had, when 
young, done good service under General Scott, his 
mature life had been a failure; and when the war broke 
out he was engaged in the tanning business at Galena, 
Illinois, at a salary of $800. He cffered his services 
to the governor of Illinois, and was made a colonel of 
~ volunteers. Shortly after entering active service he 
was made brigadier-general, and his ability as a com- 
mander was soon apparent. He gradually rose to the 
command of the military district of Southeast Mis 
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souri; then to the command of the great military 
rendezvous and depot at Cairo. Then followed his ex- 
pedition, assisted by Commodore Foote, against Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee River, in the early part of 
1862, with no encouragement from Halleck, the com- 
manding-general at St. Louis. The capture of Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland River came next, to the 
amazement and chagrin of the Confederate generals; 
for which he was made a major-general of volunteers. 
This was a great service, which resulted in the surren- 
der of Generals Buckner and Johnston with 15,000 
Confederate soldiers, 20.000 stands of arms, 48 pieces 
of artillery, and 3,000 horses. But this great success 
was nothing to the siege and capture of Vicksburg, 
July 4, 1863, which opened the Mississippi and di- 
vided the Confederacy, to say nothing of the surren- 
der of nearly 30,000 men, 172 cannon, and 60,000 
muskets. Then followed the great battle of Chatta- 
nooga, which shed glory on Thomas, Sherman, Burn- 
side, and Hooker, and raised still higher the military 
fame of Grant, who had planned and directed it. No 
general in the war had approached him in success and 
ability. The eyes of the nation were now upon him. 
Congress revived for him the grade of lieutenant- 
general, and the conqueror of Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga received the honor on March 3, 1864, the first 
on whom the full rank had been conferred since 
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Washington. The lieutenant-generaley conferred on 
Winfield Scott after the Mexican War was a special 
brevet title of honor, that rank not existing in our 
army. 

On the 8th of March the President met the success- 
ful and fortunate general for the first time, and was 
delighted with his quiet modesty ; on the next day he 
gave him command of all the armies of the United 
States. Grant was given to understand that the work 
assigned to him personally was the capture of Rich- 
mond. But he was left to follow out his own plans, 
and march to the Confederate capital by any route he 
saw fit. Henceforth the President, feeling full con- 
fidence, ceased to concern himself with the plans of the 
general commanding the Army of the Potomac. He did 
not even ask to know them. All he and the Secretary 
of War could do was to forward the plans of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, and provide all the troops he wanted. 
Lincoln’s anxieties of course remained, and he watched 
eagerly for news, and was seen often at the war 
department .till late at night, waiting to learn what 
Grant was doing; but Grant was left with the whole 
military responsibility, because he was evidently com- 
petent for it; the relief to Lincoln must have been 
immense. The history of the war, from this time, 
belongs to the life of Grant rather than of Lincoln. 


Suggestions to that successful soldier from civilians 
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now were like those of the Dutch Deputies when they 
undertook to lecture the great Marlborough on the 
art of war. To bring the war to a speedy close 
required the brain and the will and the energy of a 
military genius, and the rapid and concentrated efforts 
of veteran soldiers, disciplined by experience, and 
inured to the toils and dangers of war. 

The only great obstacle was the difficulty of enlist- 
ing men in what was now more than ever to be 
dangerous work. When Grant began his march to 
Richmond probably half-a-million of soldiers had per- 
ished on each side, and a national debt had been con- 
tracted of over two thousand millions of dollars. In 
spite of patriotic calls, in spite of bounties, it became _ 
necessary to draft men into the service, — a compul- 
sory act of power to be justified only by the exigencies 
of the country. In no other way could the requisite 
number of troops be secured. Multitudes of the sur- 
vivors have been subsequently rewarded, at least par- 
tially, by pensions. The pension list, at the close of 
_ Harrison’s administration in 1892, amounted to a sum 
oreater than Germany annually expends on its gigan- 
‘tic army. So far as the pensioners are genuinely dis- 
abled veterans, the people make no complaint, appre- 
ciating the sacrifices which the soldiers were compelled 
to make in the dreadful contest. But so vast a fund 
for distribution attracted the inevitable horde of smal] 
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lawyers. and pension agents, who swelled the lists 
with multitudes of sham veterans and able-bodied 
“cripples,” until many eminent ex-soldiers cried out 
for a purgation of that which should be a list of 
honer. is 

Nor is it disloyal or unpatriotic to shed a tear for 
the brave but misguided men whom the Southern 
leaders led to destruction without any such recom- 
pense for their wounds and hardships, — for the loss 
of their property, loss of military prestige, loss of 
political power, loss of everything but honor. At first 
we called them Rebels, and no penalties were deemed 
too severe for them to suffer; but later we called 
_ them Confederates, waging war for a cause which they 
honestly deemed sacred, and for which they cheer 
fully offered up their lives, — a monstrous delusion, 
indeed, but one for which we ceased to curse them, 
and soon learned to forgive, after their cause was lost. 
Resentment gave place to pity, and they became like 
erring brothers, whom it was our duty to forgive, 
and in many respects our impulse to admire, — not 
for their cause, but for their devotion to it. All 
this was foreseen and foretold by Edward Everett 
during the war, yet there were but few who agreed 
with him. 

I can devote but little space to the military move- 
ments of General Grant in Virginia until Richmond 
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surrendered and the rebellion collapsed. There was 
among the Southerners no contempt cf this leader, 
fresh from the laurels of Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, 
and Chattanooga; and the Confederates put forth 
almost superhuman efforts to defend their capital 
against the scientific strategy of the most successful 
general of the war, supported as he was by almost 
unlimited forces, and the unreserved confidence of his 
government. 

The new general-in-chief established his headquar 
ters at Culpeper Court House near the end of March. 
1864. His plan of operations was simple, — to 
advance against Lee, before proceeding to Richmond. 
and defeat his army if possible. Richmond, even if 
taken, would be comparatively valueless unless Lee 
were previously defeated Grant’s forces were about 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, and Lee’s little 
more than half that number, but the latter were 
intrenched in strong positions on the interior line. 
It was Grant’s plan to fight whenever an opportunity 
was presented, — since he could afford to lose two men 
to one of the enemy, and was thus sure to beat in the 
jong run; as a chess-player, having a superiority of 
pieces, freely exchanges as he gets opportunity. There 
was nothing particularly brilliant in this policy 
adopted by Grant, except the great fact that he chose 
the course most likely to succeed, whatever might be 
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nis: losses. Lee at first was also ready to fight, but 
after the dreadful slaughter on poth sides in the battles 
of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor, he 
apparently changed his plans. One-third of his forces 
had melted away ; he saw that he could not afford to 
take risks, and retreated behind his defences. Grant, 
too, had changed his operations, at first directed 
against Richmond on the northwest; and, since he 
found every hill and wood and morass strongly for- 
tified, he concluded to march on Lee’s flank to the 
James River, and attack Richmond from the south, 
after reducing Petersburg, and destroying the southorn 
railroads by which the Confederates received most of 
their supplies. 

The Federal commander had all the men he wanted. 
A large force was under Butler near Petersburg. and 
Sheridan had driven out the enemy from the Valley 
of the Shenandoah with his magnificent cavalry. 
Lee was now cooped up between Fredericksburg and 
Richmond. He was too great a general to lead his 
army into either of these strongholds, where they 
might be taken as Pemberton’s army was at Vicks- 
burg. He wisely kept the field, although he would 
not fight except behind his intrenchments, when he 
was absolutely forced by the aggressive foe. 

Henceforth, from June, 1864, to the close of the 
war, the operations of Grant resembled a siega rather 
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than a series of battles. He had lost over fifty thou 
sand men thus far in his march, and he, too, now 
became economical of his soldiers’ blood. He com- 
plained not, but doggedly carried out his plans without 
consulting the government at Washington, or his own 
generals. His work was hard and discouraging. He 
had to fight his way, step by step, against strong in- 
trenchments, — the only thing to do, but he had the 
will and patience to do it. He had ordered an attack 
on Petersburg, which must be reduced before he could 
advance to Richmond; but the attack had failed, and 
he now sat down to a regular siege of that strong and 
important position. The siege lasted ten months, 
when Lee was driven within his inner line of de- 
fences, and, seeing that all was lost, on April 2, 1865, 
evacuated his position, and began his retreat to the 
west, hoping to reach Lynchburg, and after that effect 
a junction with Johnston coming up from the south. 
But his retreat was cut off near Appomattox, and being 
entirely surrounded he had nothing to do but surren- 
der to Grant with his entire army, April 9. With 
his surrender, Richmond, of course, fell, and the war 
was virtually closed. 

Out of the 2,200,000 men who had enlisted on the 
Union side, 110,000 were killed or mortally wounded, 
and 250,000 died from other causes. The expense of 
the war was $3,250,000,000. The losses of the Con- 
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federates were about three-quarters as much. Of the 
millions who had enlisted on both sides, nearly a mil- 
lion of men perished, and over five thousand millions 
of dollars were expended, probably a quarter of the 
whole capital of the country at that time. So great 
were the sacrifices made to preserve the Union, — at 
the cost of more blood and treasure than have been 
spent in any other war in modern times. 

I am compelled to omit notices of military move- 
ments in other parts of the Union, especially in the 
West, where some of the most gallant actions of the 
war took place, -— the brilliant strategy of Rosecrans, 
the signal achievements of Thomas, Sherman’s march 
to the sea, Sheridan’s raids, the naval exploits of 
Farragut, Porter, and Foote, and other acts of heroism, 
as not bearing directly on the life of Lincoln. Of course, 
he felt the intensest interest in all the military opera- 
tions, and bore an unceasing burden of study and of 
anxiety, which of itself was a great strain on all his 
powers. If anything had gone wrong which he could 
remedy, his voice and his hand would have been heard 
and seen. But toward the last other things demanded 
his personal attention, and these were of great impor- 
tance. There never had been a time since his inaug- 
uration when he was free from embarrassments, and 
when his burdens had not been oppressive. 

Among other things, the misunderstanding between 
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him and Secretary Chase was anything but pleasant, 
Chase had proved himself the ablest finance minister 
that this country had produced after Alexander Ham- 
ilton. He was a man of remarkable dignity, integrity, 
and patriotism. He was not vain, but he was conscious 
both of his services and his abilities. And he was 
ulways inclined to underrate Lincoln, whom he misun- 
derstood. He also had presidential aspirations. After 
three years’ successful service he did not like to have 
his suggestions disregarded, and was impatient under 
any interference with his appointments. To say the 
least, his relations with the President were strained. 
Annoyed and vexed with some appointments of impor- 
tance, he sent in his resignation, accompanied with a 
petulant letter. Lincoln, on its receipt, drove to the 
Secretary’s house, handed back to him his letter, and 
persuaded him to reconsider his resignation. But it is 
difficult to mend a broken jar. The same trouble soon 
again occurred in reference to the appointment in New 
York of an assistant-treasurer by Mr. Chase, which the 
President, having no confidence in the appointee, could 
not accept; on which the Secretary again resigned, 
and Lincoln at once accepted his resignation, with 
these words: “Of all I have said in commendation of 
your ability and fidelity, I have nothing to unsay ; and 
yet you and I have reached a point of mutual embar- 
rassment in our official relations, which it seems can- 
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not be overcome or longer sustained consistently with 
the public service.” 

Mr. Chase, however, did not long remain unemployed. 
On the death of Chief Justice Taney, in October, 
1864, Mr. Lincoln appointed him tothe head of the 
Supreme Court, — showing how little he cherished re- 
sentment, and how desirous he was to select the best 
men for all responsible positions, whether he personally 
liked them or not. Even when an able man had failed 
in one place, Lincoln generally found use for his ser- 
vices in another, — witness the gallant exploits of 
Burnside, Hooker, and Meade, after they had retired 
from the head of the Army of the Potomac. As a 
successor to Mr. Chase in the Treasury, the President, 
to the amazement of the country, selected Governor 
Tod of Ohio, who wisely declined the office. The next 
choice fell on Senator Wm. Pitt Fessenden, who reluc- 
tantly assumed an office which entailed such heavy 
responsibilities and hard work, but who made in it a 
fine record for efficiency. It was no slight thing to be 
obdiged to raise one hundred millions of doJlars every 
month for the expense of the war. 

While General Grant lay apparently idle in his 
trenches before Petersburg, the presidential election of 
1864 took place, and in spite of the unpopular draft of 
five hundred thousand men in July, and a summer and 
autumn of severe fighting both East and West, Mr. 
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Lincoln was elected. There had been active and even 
acrimonious opposition, but who could compete with 
him? At this time his extraordinary fitness for the 
highest. office in the gift of the nation was generally 
acknowledged, and the early prejudices against him 
had mostly passed away. He neither sought nor 
declined the re-election. 

His second inaugural address has become historical 
for its lofty sentiments and political wisdom. It was 
universally admired, and his memorable words sunk 
into every true American heart. Said he: — 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may soon pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn by the lash shall be paid with another 
drawn by the sword, — as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” And, as 
showing his earnest conscientiousness, these familiar 
words: “With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and orphans; to do all which may achieve and 
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cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” The eloquence of this is surpassed 
only by his own short speech at the dedication of 
the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, November 19, 
1863, which threw into the shade the rhetoric of the 
greatest orator of his time, and stands — unstudied as 
it was — probably the most complete and effective 
utterance known in this century. 

That immortal inaugural address, in March, 1865, — 
so simple and yet so eloquent, expresses two things in 
Mr. Lincoln’s character to be especially noted: first, 
the tenderness and compassion} blended with stern 
energy and iron firmness of will, which shrank from 
bloodshed and violence, yet counted any sacrifice of 
blood and treasure as of little account in comparison 
with the transcendent blessing of national union and 
liberty ; and, secondly, the change which it would 
appear gradually took place in his mind in reference to 
Divine supervision in the affairs of men and nations. 

I need not dwell on the first, since nothing is more 
unquestionable than his abhorrence of all unnecessary 
bloodshed, or of anything like vengeance, or punish- 
ment of enemies, whether personal or political. His 
leniency and forgiveness were so great as to be de- 
nounced by some of his best friends, and by all polit- 
ical fanatics. And this leniency and forgiveness were 


the more remarkable, since he was not demonstrative 
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in his affections and friendships. From his judicial 
temper, and the ascendency of his intellectual facul- 
ties over passion and interest, he was apparently cold 
in his nature, and impassive in view of all passing 
events, to such a degree that his humanity seemed 
to be based on a philosophy very much akin to that of 
Marcus Aurelius. His sympathies were keen, how- 
ever, and many a distressed woman had cause for 
gratitude to him for interference with the stern pro- 
cesses of army discipline in time of war, much to the 
indignation of the civil or military martinets. 

In regard to the change in his religious views, this 
fact is more questionable, but attested by all who 
knew him, and by ‘most of his biographers. As a 
lawyer in Springfield his religious views, according to 
his partner and biographer Herndon, were extremely 
liberal, verging upon those advanced theories which 
Volney and Thomas Paine advocated, even upon 
atheism itself. As he grew older he became more 
discreet as to the expression of his religious opinions. 
Judge Davis, who knew him well, affirms that he had 
no faith, in the Christian sense, but only in laws, 
principles, cause and effect, — that is, he had no belief 
in a personal God. No religion seemed to find favor 
with him except that of a vractical and rationalistic 
order. He never joined a church, and was sceptical of 
the divine origin of the Bible, still more of what is 
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ealled providential agency in this world. But -when 
the tremendous responsibilities of his office began to 
press upon his mind, and the terrible calamities he 
deplored, but could not avert, stirred up his soul in 
anguish and sadness, then the recognition of the need 
of assistance higher than that of man, for the guidance 
of this great nation in its unparalleled trials, became 
apparent in all his utterances. When he said. “as 
God gives us to see the right,’ he meant, if he 
meant anything, that wisdom to act in, trying cireum- 
stances is a gift, distinct from what is ordinarily 
learned from experience or study. This gift, we 
believe, he earnestly sought. 

It must have been a profound satisfaction to Mr. 
Lincoln that he lived to see the total collapse of the 
rebellion, — the fall of Richmond, the surrender of 
Lee, and the flight of Jefferson Davis, — the complete 
triumph of the cause which it was intrusted to him 
to guard. How happy he must have been to see that 
the choice he made of a general-in-chief in the person 
of Ulysses Grant had brought the war toa successful 
close, whatever the sacrifices which this great general 
found it necessary to make to win ultimate success ! 
What a wonder it is that Mr. Lincoln, surrounded 
with so many dangers and so many enemies, should 
have lived to see the completion of the work for 
which he was raised up! No life of ease or luxury 
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er exultation did he lead after he was inaugurated, — 
having not even time to visit the places where his 
earlier life was passed; for him there were no tri- 
umphal visits to New York and Boston, — no great 
ovations anywhere; his great office brought him only 
hard and unceasing toil, which taxed all his energies. 
‘It was while seeking a momentary relaxation from 
his cares and duties, but a few weeks after his second 
inauguration, that he met his fate at the hands of the 
‘assassin, from peril of whose murderous designs no 
great actor on the scene of mortal strife and labor 
can be said to be free. All that a grateful and sorrow- 
ing nation could do was done in honor of his services 
and character. His remains were carried across the 
land to their last resting-place in Illinois, through cur 
largest cities, with a funeral pageantry unexampled in 
the history of nations; and ever since, orators have 
exhausted language in their encomiums of his greatness 
and glory. 

Some think that Lincoln died Seer ee for his 
fame, — that had he lived he might have made mis- 
takes, especially in the work of reconstruction, which 
would have seriously affected his claim as a great 
national benefactor. 

On the other hand, had he lived, he might have put 
the work of reconstruction on a basis which would 
have added to his great services to the country. The 
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South had. no better friend than he, and he was inca- 
pable of animosity or revenge. Certain it is that this 
work of reconstruction requires even yet the greatest 
patriotism and a marvellous political wisdom. The 
terrible fact that five millions of free negroes are yet 
doomed to ignorance, while even the more intelligent. 
and industrious have failed to realize the ideals of citi- 
zenship, makes the negro question still one of para- 
mount importance in the South. The great question 
whether they shall enjoy the right of suffrage seems to 
be disposed of for the present; but the greater prob- 
lem of their education must be solved. The subject is 
receiving most serious consideration, and encouraging 
progress is already making in the direction of their 
general and industrial training: but they are fast in- 
creasing ; their labor is a necessity; and they must be 
educated to citizenship, both in mind and in morals, or 
the fairest portion of our country will find their pres- 
ence a continuous menace to peace and prosperity. 
These questions it was not given to Mr. Lincoln to 
consider. He died prematurely as a martyr. Nothing 
consecrates a human memory like martyrdom. Noth- 
ing so effectually ends all jealousies, animosities, and 
prejudices as the assassin’s dagger. If Casar had not 
been assassinated it 1s doubtful if even he, the greatest 
man of all antiquity, could have bequeathed universal 
empire to his heirs. Lincoln’s death’ unnerved the 
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strongest mind, and touched the heart of the nation with 
undissembled sadness and pity. From that time no one 
has dared to write anything derogatory to his greatness. 
That he was a very great man no one now questions. 
It is impossible, however, for any one yet to set 
him in the historical place, which, as an immortal 
benefactor, he is destined to occupy. All speculation 
as to his comparative rank is worse than useless. Time 
effects wonderful changes in human opinions. There 
are some people in these days who affect to regard 
Washington as commonplace, as the lawyers of Edin- 
burgh at one time regarded Sir Walter Scott, because he 
made no effort to be brilliant in after-dinner speeches. 
There are others who, in the warmth of their inno- 
cent enthusiasm, think that Lincoln’s fame will go on 
increasing until, in the whole Eastern world, among 
the mountains of Thibet, on the shores of China and 
Japan, among the jungles of India, in the wilds of 
darkest Africa, in the furthermost islands of the sea, 
his praises will be sung as second to no political bene- 
factor that the world has seen. As all exaggerations 
provoke aniagonism, it is wisest not to compare him 
with any national idols, but leave him to the undis- 
puted verdict of the best. judges, that he was one of 
the few immortals who will live in a nation’s heart 
and the world’s esteem from age to age. Is this not 
fame enough for a modest man, who felt his infe- 
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_ riority, in many respects, to those to whom he himself 
intrusted power ? 

Lincoln’s character is difficult to read, from is 
many-sided aspects. He rarely revealed to the same 
person more than a single side. His individuality was 
marvellous. “Let us take him,” in the words of his 
latest good biographer, “as simply Abraham Lincoln, 
singular and solitary as we all see that he was. Let 
us be thankful if we can make a niche big enough for 
him among the world’s heroes without worrying our: 
selves about the proportion it may bear to other niches; 
and there let him remain forever, lonely, as in his 
strong lifetime, impressive. mysterious, unmeasured, 
and unsolved.” 

One thing may be confidently affirmed of this man, 
that he stands as a notable exemplar, in the high- 
est grade, of the American of this century. — the natu- 
rai development of the self-reliant English stock npon 
eur continent. Lowell, in his “ Commemoration Ode.’ 
has set forth Lincoln's greatness and this fine revre- 
sentative quality of his, in words that may well con: 
clude our study of the man and of the first full epoch 
of American life: — 


‘« Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face, 
I praise him not; it -were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
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Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime. 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a bonet, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
'Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


AUTHORITIES. 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


By ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Ar THE DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL CEMETERY 
NoveMBER 197TH, 1863. 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger 
sense we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have ~ 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, —that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion, —that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, 
—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, —and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, LL.D. 


OBERT EDWARD LEE had perhaps a more 
illustrious traceable lineage than any American 
not of his family. His ancestor, Lionel Lee, crossed 
the English Channel with William the Conqueror. 
Another scion of the clan fought beside Richard the 
Lion-hearted at Acre in the Third Crusade. To Richard 
Lee, the great land-owner on Northern Neck, the Vir- 
ginia Colony was much indebted for royal recognition. 
His grandson, Henry Lee, was the grandfather of 
“ Light-horse Harry” Lee of Revolutionary fame, who 
was the father of Robert Edward Lee. 

Robert E. Lee was born on Jan. 19, 1807, in West- 
moreland County, Va., the same county that gave to 
the world George Washington and James Monroe. 
Though he was fatherless-at eleven, the father’s blood 
in him inclined him to the profession of arms, and 
when eighteen, —in 1825,— on an appointment ob- 


tained for him by General Andrew Jackson, he entered 
21 
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the Military Academy at West Point. He graduated 
in 1829, being second in rank in a class of forty-six. 
Among his classmates were two men whom one de- 
lights to name with him, — Ormsby M. Mitchell, later 
a general in the Federal ‘army, and Joseph E. Johnston, 
the famous Confederate. Lee was at once made Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers, but, till the Mexican War, attained 
only a captaincy. This was conferred on him in 1838. 

In 1831 Lee had been married to Miss Mary Ran- 
dolph Custis, the grand-daughter of Mrs. George Wash- 
ington. By this marriage he became possessor of the 
beautiful estate at Arlington, opposite Washington, his 
home till the Civil War. The union, blessed by seven 
children, was in all respects most happy. 

In his prime Lee was spoken of as the handsomest 
man in the army. He was about six feet high, per- 
fectly built, healthy, fond of outdoor life, enthusiastic 
in his profession, gentle, dignified, studious, broad- 
minded, and positively, though unobtrusively, reli- 
gious. If he had faults, which those nearest him 
doubted, they were excess of modesty and excess of 
tenderness. 

During the Mexican War, Captain Lee directed all 
the most important engineering operations of the 
American army,—a work vital to its wonderful suc- 
cess. Already at the siege of Vera Cruz General Scott 
mentioned him as having “greatly distinguished him- 
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self.” He was prominent in all the operations. thence 
to Cerro Gordo, where, in April, 1847, he was brevetted 
Major. Both at Contreras and at’ Churubusco he was 
credited with gallant and meritorious services. . At the 
charge up Chapultepec, in which Joseph E. Johnston, 
George B. McClellan, George E. Pickett, and Thomas 
J. Jackson participated, Lee bore Scott’s orders to all 
points until from loss of blood by a wound, and from 
the loss of two nights’ sleep at the batteries, he actu- 
ally fainted away in the discharge of his duty. Such 
ability and devotion brought him home from Mexico 
bearing the brevet rank of Colonel. General Scott had 
learned to think of him as “the greatest military genius 
in America.” 

In 1852 Lee was made Superintendent of the West 
Point Military Academy. In 1855 he was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel of Col. Albert Sidney John- 
ston’s new cavalry regiment, just raised to serve in 
Texas. March, 1861, saw him Colonel of the First 
United States Cavalry. With the possible exception 
of the two Johnstons, he was now the most promising 
candidate for General Scott’s position whenever that 
venerable hero vacated it, as he was sure to do soon. 

On the initiative of Mississippi, a provisional Congress 
had met at Montgomery on Feb. 4, 1861, and created 
a provisional constitution for the Confederate States of 
America. By March 11 a permanent constitution was 
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drafted, reproducing that of the United States, with 
certain modifications. Slavery and State sovereignty 
received elaborate guarantees. Bounties and protective 
tariffs were absolutely forbidden. Cabinet. members 
had seats in Congress. Parts of ‘appropriation bills 
could be vetoed. The presidential term was six years, 
and a president could not be re-elected. This constitu- 
tion, having been ratified by five or more legislatures, 
was set in play by the provisional Congress. Virginia 
on seceding was taken into the Confederacy, and the 
Confederate capital changed from Montgomery to 
Richmond. 

Lee was a Virginian, and Virginia, about to secede 
and at length seceding, in must earnest tones. besought 
her distinguished son to join her. It seemed to him 
the call of duty, and that call, as he understood it, was 
one which it was not in him to disobey. President 
Lincoln knew the value of the man, and sent Frank 
Blair to him to say that if he would abide by the Union 
he should soon command the whole active army. That 
would probably have meant his election, in due time, 
to the presidency of his country. “For God’s sake 
don’t resign, Lee!” General Scott — himself a Vir- 
ginian—is said to have pleaded. He replied: «1 
am compelled to; I cannot consult my own feelings 
in the matter.” Accordingly, on April 20, 1861, three 
days after Virginia passed its ordinance of secession, 
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Lee sent to Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, -his 
resignation as an officer in the United States army. 

Few at the North were able to understand the Se- 
cession movement, most denying that a man at once 
thoughtful and honorable could join in it. So cen- 
tralized had the North by 1861 become in all social 
and economic particulars, that centrality in government 
was taken as a matter of course. Representing this, 
the Nation was deemed paramount to any State. Goy- 
ernmental sovereignty, like travel and trade, had come 
to ignore State lines. The whole idea and feeling of 
State sovereignty, once as potent North as South, had 
vanished and been forgotten. 

Far otherwise at the South, where, owing to the great 
size of States and to the paucity of railways and tele- 
eraphs, interstate association was not yet aforce. Each 
State, being in square miles ample enough for an empire, 
retamed to a great extent the consciousness of an inde- 
pendent nation. The State was near and palpable; the 
central government seemed a vague and distant thing. 
Loyalty was conceived as binding one primarily to one’s 
own State. 

It is a misconception to explain this feeling — for in 
most cases it was feeling rather than reasoned convic- 
tion —by Calhoun’s teaching. It resulted from geog- 
raphy and history, and, these factors working as they 
did, would have been what it was had Calhoun never 
lived. 
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With reflecting Southerners Calhoun’s message no 
doubt had some confirmatory effect, because, histori- 
cally and also in a certain legal aspect, Calhoun’s view 
~ was very impressive. That the overwhelming majority 
of the early Americans who voted to ratify the national 
Constitution supposed it to be simply a compact. be- 
tween the States cannot be questioned, nor could rati- 
fication ever have been effected had any considerable 
number believed otherwise. The view that a State 
wishing to withdraw from the Union might for good 
cause do so was the prevalent one till long after the 
War of 1812, yielding, thereafter, at the North, less to 
Webster’s logic than to the social and economic devel- 
opment just mentioned. 

At the South it did not thus give way. There the 
propriety of secession was never aught but a question 
of sufficient grievance, to be settled by each State for 
itself, speaking through a majority of its-voters. When 
the Secession ordinances actually passed, many indiyid- 
ual voters in each State opposed on the ground that 
the occasion was insufficient; but such opponents, of 
. whom Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia was one, 
nearly to a man felt bound, as good citizens, to acqui- 
esce in the decision of their States and even to uphold 
hold this in arms. 

Whether voting secession or accepting it on State 
mandate, Southern men naturally resented being called 
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traitors or rebels. By the Websterian conception of 
the nature of our government they were so, but by Cal- 
houn’s they were simply acting out the Constitution 
in the best of faith. No recognized arbiter or criterion 
existed to determine between the two views. Massa- 
chusetts denounced seceding South Carolina as a 
traitor: South Carolina berated Massachusetts, seeking 
to impose the Union on the South against its will, as a 
criminal aggressor. - An intelligent referee with no bias 
for either must have pronounced the judgments equally 
just. 

These considerations explain how Colonel Lee, cer- 
tainly one of the most conscientious men who ever 
lived, felt bound in duty and honor to side with seced- 
ing Virginia, though he doubted the wisdom of her 
course, 

Lee was from the first Virginia’s military hero and 
hope, but he did not at once become such to the Confed- 
eracy at large. He did not immediately take the field. 
Till after Bull Run he remained in Richmond, Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis’s adviser and right hand man in 
organizing the forces incessantly arriving and pushing 
to the front. 

In his brief West Virginia campaign, where he first 
came in contact with McClellan, being looked upon as 
an invader rather than a friend, Lee had scant success. 
Some therefore called him a “mere historic name,” 
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“ Letcher’s pet,” a “ West Pointer,” no fighting general. 
He went to South Carolina to supervise the repair and 
building of coast fortifications there, and it was no 
doubt in large part owing to his engineering skill then 
applied that Charleston, whose. sea-door the Federals 
incessantly pounded from the beginning, probably 
wasting there more powder and iron than at all other 
points together, was captured only at the end of the 
war and then from the land side. In March, 1862, 
General Lee again became President Davis’s military 
adviser. 

But though thus in relative obscurity, Lee was not. 
forgotten. President Davis knew his man and knew 
that his hour would come. When, in May, 1862, the 
vast Federal army stood almost at Richmond’s gates, 
Albert Sidney Johnston being dead and Joseph E. 
Johnston lying wounded, the Confederacy lifted up its 
voice and called Robert E. Lee to assume command 
upon the Chickahominy front. This he did on June 1, 
1862. 

The Confederates’ ill-success on the second day of the 
Fair Oaks battle was to them a blessing in disguise. 
It put McClellan at his ease, giving Lee time to accom- 
plish three extremely important ends. He could rest 
and recruit his army, fortify the south of Richmond 
with stout works, a detail which had not been attended 
to before, and send Stonewall Jackson down the valley 
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of Virginia, so frightening the authorities in Washing- 
ton that they dared not re-enforce McClellan. 

Brilliant victory resulted. Leaving only 25,000 men 
between his capital and his foe, Lee, on June 26, threw 
the rest across the upper Chickahominy and attacked 
the Federal right. Fighting terribly at Mechanicsville 
and Gaines’s Mill, A. P. Hill and Jackson, the iatter 
having made forced marches from the Shenandoah to 
join in the movement, pushed back Fitz John Porter’s 
corps across the Chickahominy, sundering McClellan 
- entirely from his York River base. The Union army 
was now nearer Richmond than the bulk of Lee’s, 
which was beyond the Chickahominy et that time 
none toc easily crossed. Had McClellan been Lee or 
Grant or Sherman ne wow'd have made s dash fo: 
Richmond. But he was McC\ian, and Lee knew per- 
fectly well that he would attempt nothing so bold. 
Retreat was the Northerner’s thought, and he did re 
treat—in good order, and hitting back venomously 
from White Oak Swamp and Malvern Hill—till he 
had reached Harrison’s Landing, upon the James, where 
gun-boats sheltered and supply-ships fed his men. 

Lee felt disappointed with the seven days’ fighting in 
that he had not crushed McClellan. He had, however, 
forced him to raise the siege of Richmond and to retreat 
thirty or forty miles. The Confederacy breathed freely 
again and its gallant chieftain began to be famous. 
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The new leader had thus far given only hints of 
his fertile strategy. McClellan’s army was still but 
two days’ march from Richmond. Its front was per- 
fectly fortified, — McClellan was an engineer; gun- 
boats protected its flanks. LLee— an engineer, too — 
knew that to attack McClellan there would be too 
costly ; yet McClellan must be removed, and this 
before he could be re-enforced for an advance. His 
removal was accomplished. 

General Pope was threatening Richmond from the 
North. The government expected great things of him. - 
In a pompous manifesto he had given out that retreat- 
ing days were over, that his headquarters were to be 
in the saddle, and, that, as he swept on to Richmond, 
where he evidently expected to arrive in the course of 
a few days, his difficulty was going to be not to whip ~ 
his enemy but to get at him in order to do go. 

When Pope wrote that manifesto he knew many 
men, but there was one man whom he did not yet know. 
It was Stonewall Jackson, the most unique and inter- 
esting character rolled into notice by those tempestuous 
years, unless Nathan Bedford Forrest is the exception. 
Like the great Moslem warrior, 


“‘ Terrible he rode, alone, 
With his Yemen sword for aid; 
Ornament it carried none | 
Save the notches on its blade.”’ 
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Jackson was an intensely religious man. Unlike 
many good soldiers he wore his piety into camp and 
onto the battlefield, and would not have hesitated to 
offer prayer to the God of battles where every one of 
his thirty thousand men could see and hear. And all 
those soldiers believed in the efficacy of their comman- 
der’s prayers. Jackson was also a stern disciplinarian. 
If men in any way sought to evade duty, provost-mar- 
shals were ordered to bring them into line, if necessary 
at the pistol’s point. In consequence, when the day of 
battle came, there was not a man in the corps who did 
not feel sure that if he shirked duty Stonewall Jackson 
would shoot him and God. Almighty would damn him. 
This helped to render Jackson’s thirty thousand -per- 
haps the most efficient fighting machine which had 
appeared upon the battlefield since the Ironsides of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Pope was destined to make Jackson’s acquaintance 
speedily — and rather unceremoniously, for Jackson 
was ill-mannered enough, instead of passing in his card 
at Pope’s front door, as etiquette required, to present it 
at the kitchen gate. Before Pope was aware his enter- 
prising opponent, whose war motto was that one man 
behind your enemy is worth ten in his front, had gone 
around through Thoroughfare Gap to Manassas Junc- 
tion and planted himself (August 26, 1862) -square 
across the only railroad that ran between Pope’s army 
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and Washington. Pope should have volted and struck 
Jackson like lightning before the rest of Lee’s army 
could come up; but two considerations made him slow. 
One was that Longstreet’s wing of Lee’s army was now 
rather close in his front, and the other, mortification at 
turning back after having started southward with such 
a blare of trumpets. 

Brave Confederate soldiers who were at Cedar Moun- 
tain, Second Bull Run, and Chantilly bear witness that 
the blood Pope’s men shed in those battles ran red. 
But dazed, tired, lacking confidence, and at last on 
short rations, and faced or flanked by Lee’s whole 
army, while but part of McClellan’s, was at hand, they 
fought either to fall or to retreat again. 

No one witnessing it can ever forget the consterna- 
tion which prevailed in the fortifications about Wash- 
ington the night after the battle of Chantilly. The 
writer's own troop, manning Fort Ward, a few miles 
out from Alexandria, stood to its heavy guns every 
moment of that dismal night, gazing frontwards for a 
foe. The name “Stonewall Jackson” was on each lip. 
At the break of dawn, when to weary soldiers trees and 
fences easily look “ pokerish,” brave artillerists swore 
that they could see the dreaded warrior charging down 
yonder hill heading a division, and in almost agonizing 
tones begged leave to “load for action.” 

Lee probably made a mistake in entering Maryland 
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after the battle of Chantilly, and his report implies that 
he would not at this time have done so for merely 
military reasons. But, having crossed the Potomac, 
he did well to fight at Sharpsburg (Antietam, Sept. 
12, 1862) before recrossing. This was well because it 
was bold. Moreover, by bruising the Federals there 
he delayed them, getting ample time for ensconcing his 
army on the Rappahannock front for the winter. . 

Also for the battle of Fredericksburg (Dec. 13, 1862) 
Lee deserves nospecial praise. Doubtless his unerring 
engineer eye picked the fighting-line, and his already 
great prestige inspired his brave army. But that was 
all. The pluck of his officers and men and Burnside’s 
incapacity did the rest. 

Never did a general carry to battle a better plan of 
battle than Fighting Joe Hooker's at Chancellorsville 
(May 2-3,1863), and rarely has one marched from a 
battle that had proved for his own side a more lament- 
able fiasco, Taking the offensive with vast advantage 
in numbers, he proposed to hold Lee in place with one 
of his wings while he thrust the other behind Lee’s left, 
between the Confederate army and Richmond. But 
he had started a game at which two could play and 
had challenged a more deft and daring gamester than 
himself. Early divining his purpose, Lee, leaving a 
small part of his force to engage Hooker’s left, with the 
rest vigorously assumed the counter-offensive, sending 
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Jackson, as usual, around Hooker’s extreme right. 
Both movements completely succeeded. 

Now appeared the folly of promoting a general to 
the headship of a great army -simply because of his 
fighting quality and his success with a division or a 
corps. Attacked in front and routed on his. flank, 
Hooker did exactly what all who knew him’ would 
have taken oath that he would never do. Instead of 
going straight ahead with vengeance and bidding his 
far left do the same, he ordered and executed a retreat 
to his old position north of the Rappahannock. 

There were those who laid this disaster to Hooker’s 
intemperance. President Lincoln probably had such a 
suspicion when, sending General Hooker west to join 
General Sherman, he admonished him in passing through 
Kentucky “to steer clear of Bourbon County.” Though 
Hooker was not a total abstainer, Chancellorsville is 
not to be explained by that fact any more than Jubal 
A. Early’s defeat by Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley 
is referrible to his use of apple brandy. 

Hooker did not create his own defeat, as Burnside 
may, with little exaggeration, be said to have done at 
Fredericksburg. Lee defeated him, and deserved the 
immense fame which the victory brought. No wonder 
he began to plan for the offensive again. Soon the 
ever-memorable Gettysburg campaign was begun. 

The details of this campaign, even those of the battle 
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itself (July 1-3, 1863), we cannot give here. Nor need 
we. The world knows them:—the first day, with 
Hill’s and Ewell’s success, costing the Union the life of 
its gallant General Reynolds, commanding the First 
Corps; the second day, when, back and forth by the 
Devil’s Den, Hood on one side and Dan Sickles on the 
other, fought their men as soldiers had never fought on 
the American continent before; and the third day, 
when for an hour a hundred cannon on Seminary Ridge 
belehed hellfire at a hundred cannon on Cemetery 
Ridge, prelude, in the natural key, to Pickett’s death- 
defying charge. 
‘« A thousand fell where Kemper led, 

A thousand died where Garnett bled. 

In blinding flame and strangling smoke 

The remnant through the batteries broke 

And crossed the works with Armistead.” 


The Union army was for the first time fighting a 
great battle on Union soil. The homes of many who 
were engaged stood within sound of the Gettysburg 
eannon. As the Confederates did in many other en- 
gagements, the Federals here felt that they were repel- 
ling an invader, and they fought accordingly, with a 
grim iron resisting power which they had never dis- 
played before. ° 

Great praise was due to General Hancock and per- 
haps still more to General Howard for early perceiving 
the strength of Cemetery Hill as a defensible position. 
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On the first day, after General Reynolds had fallen at 
his post of duty with the First Corps, General Double- 
day, next in command, was on the point of ordering a 
retreat, the attack seeming too fearful to be withstood. 
But Howard, coming up with the Eleventh Corps and 
assuming command of the field, overruled Doubleday, 
and, by enforcing a most stubborn resistance against 
Hill’s and Ewell’s desperate onsets, probably saved 
Cemetery Hill from capture that evening. 

So far as has ever yet been made apparent, every 
plan which Lee formed for the battle of Gettysburg, 
every order which he gave, was wise and right. We 
do not except even his management on fhe third day. 
It is easy to find fault with dispositions when they 
have failed of happy results. Men have said that in- 
stead of attacking in front on that day Lee should have 
drawn Ewell from the left and thrown him to Long- 
street’s right, manceuvring Meade out of his position. 
But in this matter, too, Lee’s judgment was probably 
good. Changing his plan of attack would have been a 
partial confession of defeat, to some extent dishearten- 
ing his men. The Union Sixth Corps, fresh and free, 
General John Sedgwick at its head, was sure to have 
pounced on any troops seeking to trouble Meade’s left, 
and, had Meade been successfully flanked and forced 
back, he would have retired to Pipe Creek and been 
stronger than ever. 
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Of course Pickett should never have been sent for- 
ward alone. You could wade the Atlantic as easily as 
he, unsupported, could go beyond that stone wall. But, 
from all one can learn, Lee was in fact not responsible 
for Pickett’s lack of support, although in almost guilty 
nobleness of spirit he assumed the responsibility, and 
silently rested under the imputation of it till his death. 

Had Lee’s great subordinates, Ewell at nightfall on 
the first day, and Longstreet on the other two days, 
seconded him with the alacrity and devotion usually 
displayed by them, or had Stonewall Jackson been 
still alive and in the place of either of these generals, 
the issue of the battle would almost to a certainty have 
been very different from what it was. A soldier who 
had often followed to victory the enterprismg Graham 
of Claverhouse, but, under a weaker leader, saw a battle 
wavering, cried out, “O for one hour cf Dundee!” So 
must Lee often have sighed for Stonewall, the loss of 
whom at Chancellorsville made that, for the Confeder- 
acy, a sort of Pyrrhic victory. 

Lee’s skill at Gettysburg has been questioned in that 
he fought his army upon the longer line, the big fish- 
hook deseribed by his position lying outside the little 
one formed by the Federal army. But Lee fought on 
the outer liné also at Second Bull Run, winning one of 
the neatest victories in modern warfare. 

John Codman Ropes, the well-known military critic, 

22 
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says of this battle: “It would be hard to find a vetter 
instance of that masterly comprehension of the actual 
condition of things which marks a great general than 
_ was exhibited in General Lee’s allowing our formidable 
attack, in which more than half the Federal army was 
taking part, to be fully developed and to burst upon 
the exhausted troops of Stonewall Jackson, while Lee, 
relying upon the ability of that able soldier to maintain 
his position, was maturing and arranging for the great 
attack on our left flank by the powerful corps of Long- 
street.” | 

In Prussia’s war with Austria in 1866, Von Moltke’s 
plan at the battle of Sadowa, where he splendidly tri- 
umphed, was in the same respect a close imitation of 
Lee’s at Gettysburg. The Prussians occupied the outer 
fish-hook line, the Austrians the inner. . When the 
pickets closea in the morning Von Moltke’saluted King 
William and said. “ Your Majesty will to-day win not 
only the battle but the campaign.” At noon this did 
not appear possible. Prince Frederick Charles’s corps 
were withering under the hottest artillery fire of the 
century save that at Gettysburg, just three years earlier 
to the hour. It seemed as if in fifteen minutes they 
must give way. But, hark! What means that cheer- 
ing on the left? New cannons boom and the Austrian 
fire slackens! Von Moltke knows perfectly well what 
it means. The Crown-Prince has arrived with his 
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fresh corps. He has stormed the Heights of Chlum — 
the Culp’s Hill of that battlefield. He enfilades the 
whole Austrian line. Benedek is beaten; on to Vienna; 
the war is ended ! 

It-was with a heavy heart that General Lee ordered 
his brave men southward again — a heart made heavier 
by many a stinging criticism against him in the South- 
em press. The resolution that bore him up at this 
crisis was ‘morally sublime. He could not hope to 
strengthen his army more. For a time he had to 
weaken it by sending Longstreet west to assist Bragg 
in fighting the battle of Chickamauga. Clothing, 
rations, animals, and forage as well as men were in- 
creasingly scarce. The South was exhausted much 
sooner than any expected, having greatly overestimated 
its wealth by taking exports and imports for gauge. 
Doubtful if ever before was so large and populous a 
region so far from self-sustaining. The force against 
Lee, on the other hand, was daily becoming stronger. 

Till Gettysburg Lee had toyed with the Army of the 
Potomac — not because the rank and file of that army 
was at fault, and not mainly because of its generals’ 
inability, but mostly because of political interference 
with its operations. The great and revered President 
Lincoln, with, all his powers, was not a military man. 
No more’ was Secretary Stanton. They secured the 
best military aid they could. From an early period 
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General Halleck — “ Old Brains,” men called him be- 
cause of his immense military information — was their 
constant adviser; and though he was a scholar rather 
than a genius he could doubtless have saved them 
many an error had they heeded his counsel instead of 
civilian clamor. 

How impressively did not the Civil War teach that 
fine military scholarship alone, while it may greatly add 
to a general’s efficiency, cannot make a true military 
leader! Compare Halleck with Grant or Sherman! 
The Creoles of Louisiana considered their Beauregard 
the ne plus ultra military genius of the South. One 
of them was once asked his opinion of General, Lee. 
. He replied in his broken English: “O, Gen Lee a ve’y 
good gen’l, ve’y good gen’! indeed; Gen Beaugar speak 
vey fav’ble of Gen Lee.” So, at last, did Halleck 
speak “ve’y fav’ble” of Grant. 

But Gettysburg convinced Lee that he could toy 
with the Potomac army no longer, and this was more 
than ever impossible after Grant took command. Then 
Greek met Greek and the death grapple began. At 
the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania, and most mercilessly 
of all at Cold Harbor, Grant drove his colossal battering- 
ram against Lee’s gray wall, only to find it solid as 
Gibraltar. 

This struggle tested both commanders’ mettle to 
the utmost. At the end of the hammering cam- 
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paign, after losing men enough to form an army as 
large as Lee’s, Grant’s van was full twice as far from 
Richmond as MecClellan’s had been two years before. 
~Not once was Lee flanked, duped, or surprised. As 
always hitherto, so now, his darling mode of defence 
was offence, — to fight, — Grant’s every blow being met 
with another before it hit. Only once were Lee’s lines 
forced straight back to stay. Even then, at the Spott- 
sylvania “bloody angle,” the ground he lost hardly suf- 
ficed to graveyard the Union men killed in getting it. 
In swinging round to Petersburg, and again at the 
springing of the Petersburg Mine, Grant thought him- 
self sure to make enormous gains; but Lee’s insight 
into his purposes, and lightning eelerity in checkmating 
these, foiled both movements, giving the mine opera- 
tion, moreover, the effect of a deadly boomerang. 

Spite of all this, the end of the Confederacy was in 
sight from the moment of Grant’s arrival at Petersburg. 
During the three years that Lee and his indomitable 
aides and soldiers-had been holding at bay brave and 
perfectly appointed armies vastly outnumbering them, 
and twice boldly assuming the offensive, with disaster 
indeed, yet with glory, two other grand campaigns had 
been going on wherein the Confederacy had fared much 
worse. The capture of New Orleans, of Island No. Ten, 
and of Vicksburg had let the Father of Waters again 
run “unvexed to the sea.” A second line of operations 
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via Murfreesborough, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and Savan- 
nah, had divided the Confederacy afresh. Sherman’s 
army, which had achieved this, began on Feb. 1, 1865, 
to march northward from Savannah. 

Bravery in camp and field and deathless endurance 
at home could not take the place of bread. The block- 
ade was, to be sure, for some time extensively evaded, 
admitting English wares of all sorts in great quantities. 
But in no long time the blockade tightened. More- 
over, comparatively little cotton was raised which could 
in any event have been exported. Credit failing, im- 
ports, if any, had to be paid for in money. This, of 
course, was soon spent, and then, importation ceased. 
Privateers destroyed but could bring nothing home. 

As the war progressed Kentucky, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, and with the fall of Vicksburg the 
whole immense Trans-Mississippi tract were lost to the 
Confederacy. Sherman’s march isolated also Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 

The dearth of necessaries, save corn and bacon, be- 
came desperate. Salt and wheat bread were rare 
luxuries. In 1864 a suit of jean cost $600, a spool of 
cotton $30, a pound of bacon $15. It should, of course, 
be borne in mind that. these high prices in part repre- 
sented the depreciation of Confederate paper money. 
Drastic drafting and the arming of negroes could ayail 

little for lack of accoutrements and food. 
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Thus Lee’s capitulation at Appomattox (April 9, 1865) 
represents less a defeat of his army than the breakdown 
of the Confederacy at large. So true and impressive is 
this that reflection upon it makes the last year of Lee’s 
commandership seem peculiarly glorious. Only by rarest 
genius, surely, were those dazzling tactics, that lynx-eyed, 
sleepless watchfulness, that superhuman patience and 
superhuman valor, protracted, incessant for a whole year, 
keeping intact, victorious, and full of inspiration that gray 
line, ever longer, ever thinner, of men outnumbered two, 
then three, and at last five to one, ‘whose food and 
clothing grew seantier with the days, while the bounties 
of a continent replenished their opponents, — keeping 
that tenuous line unbroken till very starvation unfitted 
soldiers to handle muskets which must be used empty 
if at all, because ammunition was spent! And when 
we recall that all this was accomplished not because 
the Union army was cowardly, ill-led, or asleep, but 
in spite of Grant’s relentless push and an ably led 
army as brave, wary, and determined as ever marched ; 
let us ask critics versed in the history of war, if books 
tell of generalship more complete than this ! 

Lee’s military conduct revealed, it must be admitted, 
one weakness, that of undue leniency toward. slack, 
dilatory, and opinionated subordinates. This was, how- 
ever, only in part Lee’s personal fault. Maimly it was 
the military counterpart of the rope-of-sand infirmity 
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inherent in a Confederacy which in every possible way 
deified the individual State and snubbed the central” 
_ power. Without jeopardizing the Confederacy Lee 
could not at Gettysburg deal with Longstreet as Grant 
did with Warren at Five Forks, or as Sherman did with 
Palmer in North Carolina. It seems that Lee’s orders 
to his main subordinates were habitually of the nature 
of requests. Yet what obedience was not accorded 
him in spite of this! 

Most striking among the characteristics of General 
Lee which made*him so successful was his exalted and 
unmatched excellence as a man, his unselfishness, 
sweetness, gentleness, patience, love of justice, and 
general elevation of soul. Lee much loved to quote 
Sir William Hamilton’s words: “On earth nothing 
great but man: in man nothing great but mind.” 
He always added, however: “In mind nothing 
great save devotion to truth and duty.” Though 
a soldier, and at last very eminent as a soldier, he 
retained from the beginning to the end of his career 
the entire temper and character of an ideal civilian. 
He did not sink the man in the military man. He had 
all a soldier’s virtues, the “ chevalier without fear and 
without reproach,” but he was glorified by a whole 
galaxy of excellences which soldiers too often lack. He 
was pure of speech and of habit, never intemperate, never 
obscene, never profane, never irreverent. In domestic 
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life he was an absolute model. Lofty command did 
not make him vain. 

The Southern army had one prominent officer with a 
high ecclesiastical title, the Rt. Rev. Lieutenant-General 
Leonidas Polk, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisiana, com- 
manding a corps in Bragg’s army. He was killed in 
battle at Pme Mountain, Ga., during Sherman's advance 
on Atlanta. Stonewall Jackson was so famed for his 
rather obtrusive though awfully real piety that men 
named him the Havelock of the army. But none who 
knew the three will call Lee less a Christian than either 
of the others. He prayed daily for his enemies in 
arms, and no word of hate toward the North ever 
escaped his tongue or his pen. He had the faith and de- 
votion of a true crusader. His letters breathe the spirit 
of a better earth than this. Collected into a volume, 
they would make an invaluable book of devotional 
literature. No wonder officers and men passionately 
loved such a commander, glad, at his bidding, to crowd 
where the fight was thickest and death the surest. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s words are not inaptly applied to 
Lee: “ Ah, Sir Lancelot, thou wert head of all Christian 
knights ; thou wert never matched of earthly knight’s 
hand; and thou wert the courtliest knight that ever 
bare shield; and thou wert the kindest man that ever 
strake with sword; and thou wert the goodliest person 
that ever came among press of knights; and thou wert 
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the meekest man and the gentliest that ever ate in hall 
among ladies; and thou wert the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put spear in rest.” | 

Exquisitely appropriate is also Professor Trent’s com- 
parison of Lee “ with Belisarius and Turenne-and Marl- 
borough and Moltke, on the one hand, and on the other 
with Callicratidas, and Saint Louis, with the Chevalier 
Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney.” 

A remarkable trait of General Lee’s military charac- 
ter was his tireless and _ irresistible energy. While one 
whom he deemed a foe of his State remained on. her soil; 
he could not rest. From the moment he tookicommand 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, all was action in that 
army. During the nine weeks after A. P, Hill struck 
Mechanicsville that earthquake shock, how. did not the 
war-map change! Richmond was set free; Washington 
was threatened. Lee whipped McClellan before Pope 
could help, then Pope before McClellan could help. 
The first evening at Gettysburg, Longstreet. having 
impressively pointed out the strength of . Meade’s 
position on Cemetery Hill, Lee instantly replied, “ If he 
is there in the morning, I shall attack him.” The 
second morning of the Wilderness — battle, Grant, 
obviously expecting to anticipate all movement upon 
the other side, ordered charge at five o'clock: Lee 
charged at half-past four. Grant was determined to 
reach Spottsylvania first, but there, too, Lee, awaited 
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him, having had some hours to rest. Prostrate and half- 
delirious in his tent one day during Grant’s effort to 
flank him, he kept murmuring: “ We must strike them; 
we must not let them pass without striking them.” 
Longstreet was too slow for him, and so was even the 
ever-ready A. P. Hill. Years later, Lee’s dying words 
were: “ Tell Hill he must come up.” 

To appreciate his cat-like agility, one must remember 
that Lee was the oldest general made famous by the 
war, Itis thought that years accounted for Napoleon’s 
refusal to fight the Old Guard at Borodino, as his ablest 
generals urged. Napoleon was then forty-three, eleven 
years younger than Lee was when our war began. It 
is to young Napoleon we must turn to find parallels for 
Lee’s celerity. Second Bull Run and Chancellorsville 
may fitly be compared to Arcola and Rivoli. It has 
been observed that, like Napoleon, Lee avoided passive 
defence, seeming the assailant even when on the defen- 
sive. Like him, he was swift and terrible in availing 
himself of an enemy’s mistakes. It can hardly be 
doubted that Lee’s campaigns furnished more or less 
inspiration and direction for Von Moltke’s immortal 
movements in 1866 and in 1870-71. 

That Lee was brave need not be said. He was not as 
rash as Hood and Cleburne sometimes were. He knew 
the value of his life to the great cause, and, usually at 
least, did not expose himself needlessly. Prudence he 
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had, but no fear. His resolution to lead the charge at 
the Bloody Angle —rashness for once— shows fear- 
lessness. Tender-hearted as he was, Lee felt battle 
frenzy as hardly another great commander ever did. 
From him it spread lke magnetism to his officers and 
men, thrilling all as if the chief himself were close by in 
the fray, shouting, “Now fight, my good fellows, fight !” 
Yet such was Lee’s self-command thaé this dreadful 
ardor never carried him too far. Once, namely, at 
Fredericksburg, recovery from the fighting mood per- 
haps occurred too promptly. Some have thought this, 
suggesting that had the leash not been applied to the 
dogs of war so early, Burnside’s’ retreat might have 
been made a rout. 

But Lee possessed another order of courage infinitely 
higher and rarer than this, —the sort so often lacking 
even in generais who have served with utmost distine- 
tion in high subordinate places, when they are called 
to the sole and decisive direction of armies: he had 
that royal mettle, that preternatural decision of char- 
acter, ever tempered with caution and wisdom, which 
leads a great commander, when true occasion arises, 
resolutely to give general battle, or to swing iout away 
from his base upon a precarious but promising cam- 
paion. Here you have moral heroism; ordinary valor 
is more Impulsive. ,A weaker man, albeit total stranger 
to fear, ready to lead his division or his corps! into the 
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very mouth of hell, if commanded, being set himself to 
direct an army, will be either rash or else too timid, or 
fidget from one extreme to the other, losing all. 

Hooker began bravely at Chancellorsville, but soon 
grew faint and afraid. Hood says that Hardee’s 
timidity lost him a great victory at Decatur, Ga., the 
day the Union General McPherson fell; and that 
Cheatham’s, at Spring Hill, during his northward pur- 
suit of Thomas, lost him another. Yet Hooker, Hardee, 
and Cheatham were men to whom personal fear was a 
meaningless phrase. Stonewall Jackson was personally 
no braver than they; it was his bravery of the higher 
sort that set him as a general so incomparably above 
them. The same high quality belonged to Grant and 
Sherman, and to Washington and Greene in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

It was in this supreme kind of boldness that Robert 
Lee pre-eminently excelled. Cautious always, he still 
took risks and responsibilities which common generals 
would not have dared to take, and when he had 
assumed these, his mighty will forbade him to sink 
under the load. The braying of bitter critics, the 
obloquy of men who should have supported him, the 
shots from behind, dismayed him no more than did 
Burnside’s cannon at Fredericksburg. On he pressed, 
stout as a Titan, relentless as fate. What time bravest 
hearts failed at victory’s delay, this Dreadnaught rose 
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to his best, and furnished courage for the whole Con- 
federacy. 

Lee’s campaigns and battles “exhibit the triumph 
of profound intelligence, of calculation, and of well- - 
employed force over numbers and disunited counsels.” 

Lee always manceuvred; he never merely “pitched 
in.” As he right-flanked McClellan, so both at Ma- 
nassas and at Chantilly he right-flanked Pope, — all 
three times using for the work Jackson, the tireless and 
the terrible. At Second Bull Run, to show that he 
was no slave to one form of strategy, he muffled up 
Pope’s left instead of his right, here using Longstreet. 
His tactics were as masterful as his strategy. At Sec- 
ond Bull Run, fearful'y hammered by the noble Fifth 
Corps, that had fought lke so many tigers at Gaines’s 
Mill and Malvern Hill, even Stonewall Jackson cried 
to Lee for aid. Aid came, but not in men. © Long- 
street's cannon, cunningly planted to enfilade the Fifth 
Corps’ front, shattered the Federals’ attacking column 
and placed Stonewall at his ease. 

Considering everything, his paucity of men and 
means, the necessity always upon him of reckoning 
with political as well as with military situations, and 
his success in holding even Grant at bay so long. 
Lee’s masterful campaigns of 1862, 1863; 1864, and 
1865 not only constitute him the foremost military 
virtuoso of his own land, but write his name high on 
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the scroll of the greatest captains of history, beside 
those of Gustavus Adolphus, William of Orange, Tilly, 
Frederick the Great, Prince Eugene, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, and Von Moltke. 

In a sense, of course, the cause for which Lee fought 
was “lost;” yet a very great part of what he and his 
confreres sought, the war actually secured and assured. 
His cause was not “lost” as Hannibal’s was, whose 
country, with its institutions, spite of his genius and 
devotion, utterly perished from the earth. Yet Han- 
nibal is remembered more widely than Scipio. Were 
Lee in the same case with Hannibal, men would mag- 
nify his name as long as history is read. “Of illus- 
trious men,” says Thucydides, “the whole earth is the 
sepulchre. They are immortalized not alone by col- 
umns and inscriptions in their own lands; memorials 
to them rise in foreign countries as well,—not of 
stone, it may be, but unwritten, in the thoughts of 
posterity.” 

‘Lee’s case resembles Cromwell’s much more than 
Hannibal's. The régime against which Cromwell 
warred returned in spite of him; but it returned modi- 
fied, involving all the reforms for which the chieftain 
had bled. So the best of what Lee drew sword for is 
here in our actual America, and, please God, shall remain 
here forever. ; 

Decisions of the United States. Supreme Court: since 
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Secession give a sweep and a certainty to the rights of 
States and limit the central power in this Republic as 
had never been done before. The wild doctrines of 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens on these points are not. 
our law. If the Union is perpetual, equally so is each 
State. The Republic is “an indestructible Union of 
indestructible States.” If this part of our law had in 
1861 received its present definition and emphasis, and 
if the Southern States had then been sure, come what 
might, of the freedom they actually now enjoy each to’ 
govern itself in its own way, even South Carolina might 
never have voted secession. And inasmuch as the war, 
better than aught else could have done, forced this phase , 
of the Constitution out into clear expression, General 
Lee did not fight in vain. The essential good he wished 
has come, while the Republic with its priceless benedic- 
tions to us all remains intact. All Americans thus have 
part in Robert Lee, not only as a peerless man and 
soldier, but as the sturdy miner, sledge-hammering the 
rock of our liberties till it gave forth its gold. None 
are prouder of his record than those who fought against 
him, who, while recognizing the purity of his motive, 
thought him in error in going from under the Stars and 
Stripes. It is likely that more American hearts day 
by day think lovingly of Lee than of any other Civil 
War celebrity save Lincoln alone. And his. praise will 


increase. 
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It was thoroughly characteristic of Lee that he would 
“not after the war leave the country, as a few eminent 
Confederates did, and also that he refused all mere 
titular positions with high salaries, several of which 
were urged on him out of consideration for his character 
and fame. He was, however, persuaded to accept in 
1865 the presidency of Washington College, at Lexington, 
Va., an institution founded on gifts made by Washing- 
ton. and at present known as Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. In this position the great man spent his 
remaining years, joining refinement and dignity to use- 
fulness, and revered by all who came within the charmed 
circle of his inflnence. Since 1863 he had suffered more 
or less with rheumatism of the heart, and from the 
middle of 1869 was never quite strong. Spite of this, 
with the exception of brief holidays, he performed all 
his duties till Sept. 28, 1870, when, at his family tea- 
table as he stood to say grace,—it was his wont to 
say grace before meat«and to stand in doing so, — he was 
stricken, had to sit, then be helped to his bed. He 
never rose, though languishing a number of days. He 
died at nine in the morning, Oct. 12, 1870. Ave, 


pia anima! 
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The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 


touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 
— Lincolm 


Let us have peace. — Grant. 
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THE RESTORED UNION. 


By C. C. PERKINS. 


GREATER contrast may hardly be imagined 

than that between the two. men left in com- 
mand of the opposing forces at the close of the Civil 
War. Tall, handsome, and commanding, of patri- 
cian birth and breeding, Lee was one of the finest 
specimens of manhood ever produced by Old Vir- 
ginia. Grant, on the contrary, born of obscure 
parentage in a small town in Ohio, was short and 
stocky in figure and insignificant of feature; and, 
although he possessed the simplicity of the highest 
natural breeding, he entirely lacked the personal 
distinction imparted by social training. 

Both men were trained at West Point; but while 
Lee left a brilliant record, — having been graduated 
second in a ‘class of forty-six, — Grant’s scholarship 
was only moderate, and his chief distinction was 
won in horsemanship. Both men served in the war 
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with Mexico; but whereas Lee emerged with the 
title of Colonel and a record for brilliant service, 
Grant, although credited with gallantry and valor, 
came out with the rank of Quartermaster. 

Almost at once Lee was appointed Superintendent 
at West Point; later he was commissioned as Colo- 
nel in the First United States Cavalry, where he 
was soon recognized as the most promising candidate 
in the field for the position, soon to be vacated by 
General Scott, as General in Chief, while Grant, 
after failing to earn a livelihood as a farmer near 
St. Louis, was forced to join his brothers, in Ga- 
lena, Illinois, in the management: iof their father’s 
tannery. At the outbreak of the Civil War, there- 
fore, Lee was at once recognized as the chief military 
hope of the Confederacy ; while Grant’s modest offer 
of Federal service was pigeon-holed for months, and 
it was nearly a year before his name began to emerge 
from obscurity. 

Comparison of the military ability of the two men 
may not be attempted here, and in any place is hardly 
fair to either. Each had his own particular prob- 
lems to solve, and during the period when they led 
opposing forces the resources back of Lee were be- 
coming exhausted. It is incontestible, however, that 
to-day Grant is universally recognized as one of the 
world’s great military geniuses; his solutions of 
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"tactical problems being still studied in military 
schools,:- while his methods are everywhere quoted, 
ranking even with those of Napoleon as paramount 
military authority. 

To the lay mind, Grant’s achievements seem largely 
due to a certain simplicity and straightforwardness, 
— qualities apparent from the first in everything he 
undertook. While others were discussing ways and 
means, or complaining of forces inadequate to meet 
an enemy of (supposedly) superior numbers, Grant 
went quietly to work, never losing sight of some 
definite object, and keeping doggedly at it until he 
had something accomplished to report. As Colonel 
Preston Johnson tersely puts it, with regard to 
Grant’s first important success: ‘‘ While there has 
been much discussion as to who originated the move- 
ment up the Tennessee River, Grant made it and it 
made Grant.” , 

More than anyone else, early in 1862, Grant real- 
ized that the location of Fort Donaldson made it the 
key to the heart of the enemy’s country. His judg- 
ment was fully vindicated by the course of events, 
and the capture of this stronghold may be said to 
have opened up his great military career. Its cul- 
mination was) the reduction of Vicksburg, — one of 
the most stupendous feats of generalship in the his- 
tory of modern warfare up to that time, resulting in 
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the largest capture of men and arms ever taken m a 
single engagement. 

All through the campaign in the West, the fact of 
supreme importance was the control of the Missis- 
sippi valley. In the spring following the victory at 
Fort Donaldson, therefore, Union armies in the 
North pushed their way down the river until they 
held it as far south as, but not including, Vicksburg ; 
while, at the same time, Farragut’s signal victory at 
New Orleans opened up the lower river nearly to 
Port Hudson. For nearly a year the valley between 
those points remained in the enemy’s hands, —a 
fact of very great importance. ,, Not only was the 
passage there of Federal boats practically impossible, 
but, of even greater moment, by way of the Red and 
Arkansas rivers, — which enter the Mississippi here, 
— the Confederate States in the East were being fed 
and largely re-enforced from those in the West, — 
the fields of Texas being an inexhaustible granary 
and a vast recruiting ground for the Confederate 
army. 

There can be no dont, therefore, that Grant had 
long set his mind on Vicksburg. But the enemy, 
likewise, quite understood its value, knowing well 
that without it they would be unable to hold that 
stretch of two hundred and fifty miles of the Missis- 
sippi, whose possession was so vital to their cause. 
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So, week after week, while the hero of Fort Donald- 
son asked in vain for authority to adopt the prompt 
measures that might have saved many months and 
thousands of lives, the fortifications and armaments 
at Vicksburg were increased until it was rightly 
called impregnable. 

This impregnability was due in large measure to 
the superb situation of Vicksburg: first, to its posi- 
tion on a high bluff whose base, two hundred feet 
below, was washed by the Mississippi; second, and 
even more, to the remarkable character of that stream. 
Not only is it in volume the “ father of waters,” but 
it is one of the crookedest rivers in the world. Its 
winding southern course is not caused, except in a 
few instances, by hills or bluffs, but rather by the 
flatness of the country and the softness of the soil. 
On the slightest provocation, especially during the 
spring floods, the water turns to the right or left, 
cutting new channels and spreading over the country 
in a network of small streams. 

At Vicksburg the bluff occupied by the city faces 
west and offers but a slight foothold of dry land at 
its base. Im the flat, alluvial plain spread out in 
front of this,bluff the river forms a gigantic loop, 
approaching it first from the west, then turning 
northeast, and finally running southwest; while the 
land enclosed by this loop, as well as most of that 
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immediately surrounding it, is, or was, a spongy 
swamp, offering scant foothold for either’ men 
or guns. 

As already indicated, before Grant secured au- 


4 


thority to “make a clutch at Vicksburg,” as Fiske 
phrases it, not only had that city been immensely 
strengthened, but Confederate forces had seized and 
strongly intrenched themselves at Port Hudson, two 
hundred and fifty miles below, thus cutting off ap- 
proach by the river from the south; while on the 
north, Haines Bluff, twelve miles above, the last high 
point before the ridge turns sharply to the east, had 
been strongly fortified to command all navigable ap- 
proaches from that side. 

As there was no foothold for an army at the base 
of the bluff on the west, and as approach by the river 
seemed out of the question, the only way of getting 
at Vicksburg appeared to be from the rear, — that 
is, from the east, — where was to be found the only 
dry land in the vicinity. But how was an army to- 
get there? And more than that, the river being out 
of reach from any point between Memphis and Vicks- 
burg (even though it was in Federal hands), what 
transport was possible for supplies ? 

Running down through the country, on, or back 
of, the ridge, was a. single line of’ railroad, — the 
Mississippi Central. Two branch lines connected it 
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with Memphis, and a third, at Jackson, connected 
that city with Vicksburg. Although right through 
the enemy’s country, and therefore a difficult line 
to hold, Grant’s first plan, now recognized as the 
right one, was to advance down this railroad and, 
by taking Jackson, compel the evacuation of Vicks- 
burg, which at the time first proposed might have 
been accomplished almost without a blow. 

But when finally allowed to go ahead; when the 
branch line from Memphis, upon which he depended 
for communication, with a base at that point, had 
been seriously damaged, — a break he was forbidden 
to repair, — the enemy was everywhere ready for 
him. Within a month his base, which he had been 
obliged to establish in the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try, together with sixty miles of railroad in his rear, 
had been destroyed. 

Nothing was ever truer than Wellington’s observa- 
tion that an army moves, like a serpent, on its belly; 
and it was upon this question of supplies that the 
entire nine months’ campaign against Vicksburg was 
to hinge. And if Grant had strictly adhered to the 
long-established maxim, — that an accessible and se- 
cure base of supplies was essential before an army 
eould move, +-he would have given up Vicksburg a 
month after he started to take it. It is true this first 
plan failed and he was obliged to adopt others — 
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even many others — before success crowned. his ‘ef- 
forts.. But he also conceived and established a new 
principle, — that, when necessary, by scouring the 
enemy’s country for food, an army may operate for a 
time without a base. 


“scouring the country ” 


He had to depend upon 
in the very beginning of this campaign, in a forced 
retreat back to his starting point; but the lesson then 
learned was to be of vital importance, — indeed it 
was to prove the decisive factor in the strategy that 
won the final victory. Between these two brilliant 
feats of generalship which marked the beginning and 
the end of Grant’s great campaign against Vicksburg, 
the nation grew impatient; critics within the army 
ealled loudly for his removal, to whom Lincoln made 
that wise reply: “I rather like the man, I think 
we ll try him a little longer.” While intrigues 
within his own command hampered and annoyed, 
this silent sphinx, staunchly supported, as always, 
by Sherman, and with the later co-operation of Ad- 
murals Porter and Farragut, managed to hold on and 
work out one of the most difficult problems ever set 
before any general. 

Efforts to solve this problem included, among 
other things, six weeks of excavations on a canal, 
to connect the arms of the river’s loop below Vicks- 
burg. By means of this canal, boats from above 
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might have passed below the city without coming 
within range of its batteries; and with this means 
of communication back of them, it was thought the 
army might cross the river to the south of Vicksburg 
and from there work around to its rear. Before it 
could be finished, not. only had the enemy placed new 
batteries which enfiladed its eastern end, but sudden 
high water overflowed and filled up the long ditch. 
It included an attempt to cut a navigable channel 
through a vast cypress swamp, by which an approach 
might be made from the south by way of the Red 
River. The journey from Memphis by this cireui- 
tous route would have measured four hundred miles, 
but the plan was entirely feasible. It included the 
even more arduous undertaking that supplanted it, 
—of opening up the Yazoo, a shallow stream, en- 
closing, with the Mississippi, an ellipse one hundred 
and fifty miles long by sixty at its widest point. 
This scheme necessitated blowing up an artificial 
dike at the northern end of this stream, as well as 
interminable labor in clearing it of undergrowth and 
dredging its muddy channel; and if it had been com- 
pleted, so winding was the Yazoo, that by this route 
seven hundred miles must have been travelled to 
cover two hundred in an air line. This work was 
bronght to an end midway of its course by energetic 
opposition from the enemy, who met the Federal 
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advance by concealed sharp-shooters, and finally by 
impassable barricades and intrenchments. How 
much faith Grant really had in the practical value 
of these schemes it is difficult now to say. 

The long siege included Porter’s famous ruse of 
the dummy gun-boat, so wickedly successful in re- 
capturing the Indianola, earlier lost to the enemy; 
and his brilliant exploit of running his fleet of gun- 
boats and ten transports past Vicksburg’s batteries 

down to a point below the city. It included Farra- 
gut’s determined attack on Port Hudson, during 
which his flag-ship and one consort got by; and after 
which he, with Porter, controlled the Mississippi 
‘below, as well as above, Vicksburg. 

All this, and enough more to fill a volume, was 
included in the operations of that nine months’ cam- 
paign. And the genius that began it, that had the 
courage and the tenacity to hold on in the face of 
what appeared to be insurmountable obstacles, — 
but, more than all, that had the boldness and initia- 
tive at the crucial moment to strike out and wring 
victory from imminent defeat, — was Grant’s. 

When the co-operation of Porter and Farragut had 
made possible the capture of a point on the eastern 
bank below Vicksburg, Grant transferred the main 
body of his army there, where re-enforecements were 
to join him. But with the word that informed him 
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of their delay, possibly of a month, came also the 
‘news that relief from the east, under Joseph John- 
son, was being hurried forward to the enemy, with 
the expectation of effecting a junction with the army 
from Vicksburg, under Pemberton; and that, to- 
gether with superior numbers, they planned to offer 
battle under conditions of their own choosing. As it 
was essential that these forces should be met and 
defeated separately, immediate action was necessary,.- 
and at once Grant made up his mind to cut loose 
from his base. His generals, even the daring Sher- 
man, were skeptical of so hazardous a move; and an 
order sent hot haste from headquarters, — fortu- 
nately not received until after victory was assured, 
— forbade so desperate an undertaking. But Grant 
had studied the situation for months; he knew what 
he could do, and his perfectly-thought-out plan went 
forward like clock-work. 

After a few minor engagements of small detach- 
ments, in which the Federal troops everywhere ac- 
complished what was required of them, Grant’s main 
force surprised and defeated Johnson’s force and 
captured Jackson, the commander sleeping the same 
night in the very house that had sheltered Johnson 
the night before. That was the psychological mo- 
ment for Pemberton to come up and attack Grant’s 
army in the rear; but here Grant’s very audacity 
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saved the day, for that Confederate general attempted 
what he considered a very much better plan, oe 
namely, to find and cut Grant’s communications in 
his rear. As there were no. communications to cut, 
he simply lost valuable time, in which Grant was 
able to re-form his forces and choose his own position 
for the battle whose issue sent the remnants of a 
erushed and demoralized army flying back to their 
fortifications. Then Sherman took and. occupied 
Haines Bluff, and the surrender of Vicksburg in the 
end was inevitable, even though it was delayed until 
the remnant of its garrison was starved out. 

There can be no question but that Grant’s army 
was in a close position during those few days of 
fighting, and that only a great military genius could 
have been warranted in takimg such risks. But 
Grant possessed that genius, and with it the self- 
confidence that genius inspires. 

On the morning after the capture of Haines Bluff, 
Grant and Sherman met on the ridge upon which 
they had so long and so covetously gazed from the 
swamps below. Together they rode out to its brow, 
and as they looked down, Sherman generously ex- 
claimed: ‘ Until this moment, I never thought your 
movement would succeed. But this is a cam- 
paign! this is success!” Grant took out a fresh 
cigar, lighted it, smiled, and said not a word. 
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The surrender of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, sent 
a thrill of rejoicing throughout the North. _ Port 
Hudson fell five days later, when Lincoln remarked: 
“The Father of Waters once more flows unvexed to 
the sea.” ‘Grant, Sherman, and Thomas now drove 
the wedge until it split the Confederacy. In 1864 
Grant was made Lieutenant General and appointed 
Commander in Chief of all the Federal armies. 
Trusting to Sherman, Thomas, and others to carry 
out plans for the Tennessee and Georgia campaigns, 
Grant came East to direct personally the splendid 
Potomae Army which McClellan could create, but 
which neither he nor his several successors could lead 
to decisive victory. 

The hero of Vicksburg brought the prestige of suc- 
cess. When defeated in the first attack, the enemy 
was surprised that no retreat was made, and General 
Lee is said to have told his officers: “ At last the Army 
of the Potomac has a general.” 

Already at Vicksburg, in Sherman, Grant found 
one splendid subordinate ; and later there were to be 
many more, — Thomas, Sheridan, Meade, Hooker, 
and a score of others. But always, as at Vicksburg, 
it was Grant’s wise discrimination that gave to each 
the task he was best fitted to perform, and to each his 
chance to reap his full share of glory. 


Again, as at Vicksburg, and of more importance 
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than seems possible now, all through his great military 
career it was Grant’s silent sticking to his job, with 
his instinctive aloofness from the petty intrigues that 
hampered so much of the service, that made him, dur- 
ing those years of struggle, the most useful man in 
the country. As Schouler has remarked: “Grant 
could take a city and hold his tongue besides.’”’ And 
to Lincoln, placed as he was at the storm centre of 
jealousies and recriminations, few qualities in a gen- 
eral could have been more grateful. 

So constantly is Grant described as we have seen 
him on the bluffs at Vicksburg — as smoking and 
saying nothing —- that he is rarely thought of save 
as a silent smoker. During the frightful battle of 
the Wilderness, while he received flying reports and 
gave quick orders, he sat for hours on a log, smoking 
and whittling. But with his small, keen features set 
like a steel trap, he could keep up a mighty thinking. 
More than that, his teeming brain always thought to 
some purpose. Sherman once pointed out that one of 
the reasons why Grant succeeded so much better than 
some who had taken their turns before him, was that 
“while they thought so much about what the enemy 
was going to do next, Grant thought all the time what 
he was going to do himself.” Then he went ahead 
and did it. 

As Schouler observes, the natural result was “ that 
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Grant’s responsible operations were more varied, as 
well as on a vaster scale, than those conducted by any 
other general in the army during the Oivil War. It 
is notable, too, that all the great surrenders were made 
to him, and that he conducted them with admirable 
spirit and discretion.” - 
Of no one of these surrenders is the above tribute 
better deserved than of that negotiated in a small 
private dwelling at Appomattox Court House, in 
April, 1865, which ended the war. Here, too, the 
striking contrast between the two opposing command- 
ers was most sharply drawn. Although Lee was 
more than fifteen years Grant’s senior, he was six 
feet tall, straight as an arrow, with clear-cut features 
and an air of inherited high breeding. Grant, always 
of less than medium height, at this time was slightly 
stooped at the shoulders and of insignificant aspect. 
Lee was magnificently dressed in a full, fresh suit of 
Confederate gray and wore the jewelled sword which 
had been presented him by his State. Grant was ex- 
tremely neat, as was his habit, but he wore the dress 
-of a common private, with nothing but his shoulder 
straps to distinguish his rank, and, as often happened 
in the field, was without his sword. 

During this historic interview, Grant has stated 
that his feelings were sad rather than jubilant; and 
in response to Lee’s inquiry as to the terms to be ac- 
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corded, that*he wrote them with genuine compassion 
for his proud antagonist. Not only did he permit 
officers surrendering to retain their side arms, but 
cavalrymen their horses; he stretched the authority 
given him in granting to all— privates and officers 
of every grade — immunity-from arrest as long as 
they observed their paroles and obeyed the laws. 

These generous terms were written clearly and with 
instant despatch and decision, at one of the two small 
tables placed for the two commanders in the little 
parlor which thus became historic. - Lee, seated at 
the other, read them carefully; and although his dig- 
nified and impassive manner doubtless hid bitter dis- 
appointment and anguish of spirit at the final out- 
come of the long struggle, there was evidence of his 
grateful surprise at their magnanimity in his re- 
mark that “permission to retain side arms would 
have a happy effect.”’ Later, when the lines outside, 
upon learning of the great surrender, began firing 
a victorious salute, Grant ordered it stopped at once, 
forbidding any rejoicing over a fallen foe. 

At the close of the Civil War the most perplexing 
problems left for the nation to face were those dealing 
with the legal standing of the Confederate States, 
with the racial antagonisms of the South, -with. sec- 
tional bitterness, and with the newly freed negro 
population. Certain States had voted to secede from 
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the Union and had waged war against it. Were they 
now outside the pale and must they be formally re- 
admitted before they were accorded their former 
rights of representation in Congress? If so, how 
was it to be done? But as the government had re- 
fused to fecognize their right to secede, and as the 
appeal to arms had failed to establish such right, 
there were many, both in the North and in the South, 
who maintained that these States were still in pos- 
session of the same legal standing as before the war, 
and, therefore, that no process of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction was necessary. 

Both Lincoln and Grant were of this latter opinion. 
Grant’s sympathetic desire to bridge over the gulf left 
after four years of strife was very evident in his at- 
titude at Appomattox Court House; and so anxious 
had Lincoln been to promote the rapid healing of all 
wounds that he had even proposed to distribute 
$4,000,000 in the slave section as indemnity for the 
loss of slave property. The South was prostrate. It 
was pacification, not further punitive measures, that 
was needed. 

At bottom it was the spirit of friendly pacification 
that Andrew Johnson, the Vice-President, called to 
the executive office by the death of Lincoln, really 
‘desired to advance. But although many of his pro- 
posed measures are now considered just and wise, his 
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irascible temper and intemperance, together with an 
absolute lack of tact, aroused such antagonism that 
at times he almost paralyzed the forces of the govern- 
ment; his indiscretions had much to do with awaken- 
ing distrust of the South, and at the North came the 
fear of some attempt to revive and legalize slavery, 
all of which fastened upon the country the clumsy, 
expensive, and often abused process of reconstruction 
which dragged along for years, and with effects al- 
most worse than the war itself. 

The climax of this luckless administration was 
reached on February 24, 1868, when the House voted 
to impeach the President for “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” The cause for this action is now 
generally regarded as entirely inadequate for so 
extreme a measure; but the acquittal, secured by 
only one vote, was sufficient evidence’ that Andrew 
Johnson was entirely unfitted for the high office 
he held. 

Within four days of this unflattering verdict, a 
Republican Convention, with great enthusiasm, 
unanimously nominated General Grant as their candi- 
date for the presidency. In November the response 
of the people at the polls was scarcely less emphatic. 
Out of a total of two hundred and ninety-four elec- 
toral votes cast, this war-hero received two hundred 
and fourteen, an almost unparalleled majority. 
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Reasons for this immense popularity are not far 
to seek. The one fact that Grant’s military genius 
had brought the long war to a close would have been 
enough. But, in addition, the well-known character- 
istics of the man himself, — his democratic simplic- 
ity and staunch integrity, his tenacity of purpose and 
natural kindliness and forbearance, — qualities 
needed then as never before or since in the conduct 
of national affairs, — all pointed to him as the man 
to succeed Lincoln in carrying forward the still lag- 
ging work of reconstruction, which dragged slowly 
and painfully along until 1871 before all the States 
were again admitted to representation in both Houses 
of Congress. 

The national debt, too, complicated as it was by 
reason of a depreciated paper currency, remained a 
heavy burden on the country; and there can be no 
question that Grant displayed both wisdom and cour- 
age in vetoing a measure proposing further inflation. 
It was this vote that gave him his second term by 
another enormous majority, which, in a sense, was 
a vote of confidence and a vindication. Later, and 
along the same line, Grant was largely influential 
in procuring the passage of a bill for the resumption 
of a gold standard at a fixed time, — in 1879. 

Perhaps the most striking event of Grant’s admin- 
istration, and one of world-wide importance, was the 
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settlement of the Alabama Claims. Early in his first 
term a Joint High Commission was appointed: to 
consider the case, which resulted in the Treaty of 
Washington. ‘This treaty provided for arbitration 
by a tribunal, —to consist of a member each from 
Great Britain, the United States, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Brazil, — which was to decide upon the claims 
of the United States against the British government 
for damages to American commerce by the Alabama 
and other Confederate cruisers fitted out during the 
Civil War in British ports. After two sittings at 
Geneva, occupying nearly a year, on September 14, 
1872, by a majority of four to one, this tribunal 
awarded the United States $15,500,000 in gold, 
which Great Britain was to pay in satisfaction of 
all claims referred to it. The one dissenting voice, 
naturally, was that of the British member. There is 
no doubt that this tribunal a¢complished far more 
than the settlement of the claims under immediate 
consideration, and that its work laid the foundation 
for The Hague Tribunal. 

Along with this dignified and satisfactory estab- 
lishment of her position and international rights by 
the United States, there were two striking indications 
of internal development during Grant’s administra- 
tion. The first was the completion, in 1869, of the 
Union and the Central Pacific railroads; and the 
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second was the International Exhibition of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Products, held in Philadelphia 
in 1876. It was called the Centennial Exposition, to 
celebrate the one hundred years since the Declaration 
of Independence. 

To-day, when such expositions are clamoring for 
attention every few years, it is difficult to appreciate 
fully the enormous impulse given by this first one 
to every kind of development and improvement 
in the United States. The country had been so 
occupied with securing independence, with preserv- 
ing unity, and with pioneer work in almost every 
sphere of life, that to many who attended — and 
the attendance was enormous for that day — the 
time spent there was in the nature of a liberal 
education. 

For one thing, this Centennial Exposition brought 
together the first large exhibition of really good pic- 
tures. The art building was called Memorial Hall, 
a permanent, splendid structure in Renaissance style. 
Together with these, there were beautiful things of 
all kinds and descriptions, mostly sent from Europe 
and the Orient, which, by opening our eyes to the 
appreciation of such things, became the first incen- 
tive to their production. We have far to go yet to 
stand abreast of countries with centuries of traditions 
of beauty back of them; but for so young a country 
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we have accomplished wonders, and the beginnings of 
many of these things are to be traced to the Exposi- 
tion, in 1876, in Philadelphia. 

With so much that is good in Grant’s administra- 
tion, it is mvidious even to mention the shadows, 
which, after all, were largely the result of the chaotic 
conditions left by the long war. During the same 
years that saw the great fires of Chicago and Boston, 
whose total direct losses aggregated $270,000,000, 
New York was being systematically robbed of nearly 
two-thirds that sum by the notorious Tweed Ring. 
And like conditions existed in many departments of 
the national government. The»Whiskey Ring, ex- 
posed during Grant’s second term, is said to have 
profited at the expense of the government, in St. 
Louis alone, to the amount of $1,200,000. Again, in 
the scandalous manipulation of the money market, 
whose result was that day of disaster known as Black 
Friday, Grant’s honest simplicity made him the un- 
suspecting agent of the unscrupulous men who en- 
gineered it, one of whom then founded a great 
fortune. 

Yet while Grant’s unsuspicious integrity rendered 
him at times the tool of politicians, in the few scan- 
dals unearthed during his administration his personal 
integrity was rarely doubted. New lustre was added 
to his fame by the modesty and dignity of his bearing 
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as the royalty of great nations showered upon him 
the most flattering attention, paying tributes never 
before offered to an unofficial guest, as he made his 
glorious journey around the world. He was lifted to 
a unique position in the eyes of the nation when he 
returned home. Certain designing men were tempted 
to capitalize his popularity, and he was taken into 
partnership by a Wall Street concern with the object 
of trading on his great name, — a disastrous venture 
in which he lost his all. 

If anything had been needed to insure Grant a 
place beside Lincoln in the hearts of his countrymen, 
the proud heroism with which he met and endured 
overwhelming disasters must have secured it. In 
all history there are few pictures of heroic fortitude 
whose appeal is so poignant as that which shows us 
the war-worn veteran, between paroxysms of suffer- 
ing, and up to four days before his death, — almost 
to the moment of unconsciousness, — dictating to an 
amanuensis the text of his ‘“ Memoirs,” whose sale 
was to be his family’s sole source of support, and 
which brought the largest single royalty payment 
ever made to an author. 

That the recognition of the essential greatness of 
soul of this\man was immediate, no other evidence 
is necessary than the days of national mourning that 
followed his death, with the splendid honors heaped 
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upon him at his funeral. Except that of Lincoln, 
nothing approaching its solemn magnificence has ever 
been seen in this country. 

In New York, where the final ceremonies were 
held, hundreds of thousands gazed upon the face of 
the dead hero while his body lay in state at City Hall. 
And from sunrise to sunset on the day of burial, 
dirges were at no moment intermitted. Great: gen- 
erals, both from the disbanded Federal and Confed- 
erate armies, as well as the highest. civic officials, 
were in attendance. The casket, placed upon a mag- 
nificent ear by veterans who formed a guard of honor, 
drawn by twenty-four black horses with a colored 
man at each bridle, led a column eight miles long. 
In the Hudson River, opposite the tomb now covered 
by a splendid mausoleum, five vessels from the United 
States Navy were drawn up, and salutes from their 
guns added to the solemnity of the military service 
which followed the religious rites on the bluff. Then, 
after the final “‘ tattoo,” followed by three volleys of 
musketry, the nation’s hero was laid to rest. 

Southern cities half-masted their flags, and South- 
ern legislatures passed resolutions of eulogy and 
respect. All that had gone amiss was forgotten ; 
all that was remembered was the man’s immortal 


deeds in the hour of his country’s gravest peril. 
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History is inexorable. She takes no account of sentiment and in- 
tention ; and in her cold and luminous eyes that side is right which 
fights in harmony with the stars in their courses. The men are right 
through whose efforts and struggles the world is helped onward, and 
humanity moves to a higher level and a brighter day.— John Hay. 
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HE father of John Hay, a graduate of Transyl- 
vania College, had become an M.D. when lo- 
cating in Salem, Indiana, in 1830. His mother was 
Helen Leonard, daughter of a Rhode Island clergy- 
man in high repute for learning and eloquence. John 
Hay was born at Salem, October 8, 1838. He once 
said of his ancestry: ‘Of my immediate progeni- 
tors, my mother was from New England and my 
father from the South. The first ancestors I ever 
heard of were a Scotchman who was half English and 
a German woman who was half French.: In this be- 
wilderment I can confess that I am nothing but an 
American.” 

In 1841 the Hay family removed to Warsaw, 
Illinois, a quaint river town some forty miles above 
Mark Twain’s early home and scene of his boyish 
pranks.. Warsaw, situated on a bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi, affords an extensive view of the Mis- 
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souri shore beyond. Here the bright eyes of the red- 
cheeked lad could watch with delight the picturesque 
traffic of the old steamboat days, and enrich his vo- 
cabulary with the lingo scattered by deck hands and 
crew at every landing, serving later as flavor to his 
humorous “Pike County Ballads.” A visiting 
teacher gave him lessons in German, and he acquired 
Latin and Greek under the. direction of his father, a 
skilful physician of scholarly tastes. 

At the age of thirteen he was offered a home with 
school advantages by his uncle, Colonel Milton Hay, 
at Pittsfield, Pike County. His preparatory studies 
were later carried on at Springfield in an academy, 
afterwards known as the Lutheran Concordia Col- 
lege. In 1855 he entered Brown University as a 
sophomore, graduating in 1858 as Class Poet. Dr. 
Angell has said of his student days that “he had a 
poet’s temperament, often buoyant, jocular and witty, 
and often despondent and sad. In company with a 
group of congenial spirits he was jolly, companion- 
able, sometimes satirical and always the best of story- 
tellers. . . . He was prone to be reticent, exclusive 
and shy, but the few who were made happy by his 
confidence were held in the bonds of the strongest, 
manly friendship.” 

After graduation he returned home for a most en- 
joyable visit, which hung in fond memory long after. 
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Three years later, when fate had brought him to a 
new and strange life at Washington, he received a 
letter from an old acquaintance, who described the 
home town as dull, to which Hay replied: “ Warsaw 
dull? It shines before my eyes like a social paradise 
compared with this miserable sprawling village, which 
imagines itself a city because it is wicked, as a boy 
thinks he is a man when he smokes and swears. I 
wish I could by wishing find myself in War- 
saw. . . . 1 never was before so anxious to see it or 
so reluctant to leave it. It is a good thing to go 
home. I seem to take on a new lease of life, to re- 
new a fast-fleeting youth on the breezy hills of my 
home. . I feel like doing a marvellous amount. of 
work when I return, and the dull routine of every 
day labour is charmingly relieved by vanishing vi- 
sions of grand rivers, green hills, and willowy islands 
that float in between me and my paper. And some- 
times the pen will drop from tired hands and the desk 
disappear and the annoyances of the chancery court 
will be forgotten in dreams of happy days in the old 
home, lit with eyes and melodious with the voices of 
those who are and ever have been 

“*'’ the world to me’ — You know the rest.” 

Some fourteen years further on the mature man 
had a home of his own to satisfy his craving. In 1875 __ 
he won the hand of Miss Stone of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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which brought him happiness, children, and fortune, 
and introduced him to another group of men who 
gained leadership in the councils of the nation, — 
Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, William 
McKinley, and Mark Hanna. 

Some extracts from an address to the alumni of 
Brown University by Mr. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 
author and fellow journalist, serve to show how young 
Hay was tossed upon the foaming tide of affairs: 


He began the study of law with his uncle, whose office 
was next door to and opened into the office of Abraham 
Lincoln. Between the uncle and Lincoln there existed an 
intimate friendship of many years. They were constantly 
together. Into this daily intercourse Hay entered easily 
by force of his alert intelligence and attractive personality, 
winning his way immediately to Lincoln’s confidence and 
esteem. 

Note the year in which this companionship began. On 
June 16, 1858, Lincoln, speaking before the Republican 
State Convention at Springfield, made his immortal declara- 
tion: “*A house divided against itself cannot stand;’ I be- 
lieve the government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free.” That was the bugle call that straightened 
the wavering line between the slavery and anti-slavery 
forces of the land. It astounded and alarnied Lincoln’s 
supporters, but it stirred the conscience of the, North and 
turned its attention to Lincoln as its leader in the rapidly 
approaching “irrepressible conflict.” In the ranks of Lin- 
. coln’s personal followers the declaration caused a commotion 
little short of panic. They wrote letters of protest in great 
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numbers and descended upon his law office in angry swarms, 
beseeching him to withdraw or modify the disturbing phrases. 
He listened to all with patience, and to all made the same 
reply: “If I had to draw a pen across my record and erase 
my whole life from sight, and I had one poor gift or choice 
as to what I should save from the wreck, I would choose 
that speech and leave it to the world unerased.” 

An immediate outcome of this speech was the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debate which occupied the summer of 1858 
and which had the whole country for an audience. Lincoln 
was defeated at its close as a candidate for United States 
Senator, but, as subsequent events showed, he had won a 
nomination and election to the Presidency. His law office 
in Springfield was his political headquarters during this 
period, and in it young Hay was obtaining his first lessons 
in practical politics. It is easy to imagine him an eager 
listener to the animated and often heated discussions which 
went on there between Lincoln and his party advisers, with 
Lincoln lifting them steadily and unswervingly to the 
exalted moral level upon which he had taken his stand. 
The same instruction was continued with rising intensity, 
as the great struggle for human freedom drew nearer and 
nearer, in 1859 and in the campaign for the Presidency in 
1860. When in February, 1861, Lincoln bade his pathetic 
farewell to his neighbors and friends in Springfield, he had 
become so attached to Hay that he took him to Washing- 
ton as one of his private secretaries. From that day till 
Lincoln’s death, Hay was his constant companion, living in 
the White House and sharing his confidence as scarcely any- 
one else did. 

Lowell says: “It is'a benediction to have lived in the 
same age and in the same country with Abraham Lincoln.” 
What shall we call it to have lived in the same house with 
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him during these years of war and suffering and death? 
Is it any wonder that John Hay came out of it a mature 
man, trained in statecraft and in knowledge of the world, 
at the age of twenty-seven? He himself said in after years 
that if he gained nothing else by the long association with 
Lincoln, he hoped at least that he acquired from him the 
habit of judging men and events with candor and impar- 
tiality. He gained far more than this. All that he learned 
subsequently from books and from experience was built 
upon it. He emerged from the white heat of that trial 
with his character molded upon immutable lines. From 
that day till his death he viewed polities and public conduct 
through Lincoln’s eyes, judging men and measures by Lin- 
coln’s principles and standards, and striving in all cases to 
act as Lincoln would have acted under like conditions. 
This was apparent to all who had the inestimable privilege 
of his friendship and to all who have studied his career. 
He believed in his inmost soul that Lincoln’s way was the 
best way and that one who desired to serve his country to 
the highest advantage could find no surer guide than he. 
Summing up Lincoln’s character in the closing chapters of 
the “Life,” Hay wrote, in 1890: 

“He was tolerant even of evil; though no man can ever 
have lived with a loftier scorn of meanness and selfishness, he 
yet recognized their existence and counted with them. He 
said one day, with a flash of cynical wisdom worthy of La 
Rochefoucauld, that honest statesmanship was the employ- 
ment of individual meanness for the public good. He never 
asked perfection of anyone; he did not even insist for others 
upon the high standards he set up for himself. At a time 
before the word was invented he was the first of opportunists. 
With the fire of a reformer and a martyr in his heart he yet 
proceeded by the ways of cautious and practical statecraft. 
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He always worked with things as they were, while never 
relinquishing the desire and effort to make them better.” 

That was the political creed of which John Hay through- 
out his life was a devoted disciple. His sense of humor, if 
not inherited from Lincoln, was of the same brand. It was 
based on the same accurate knowledge of human nature, 
the same sure insight into its weaknesses, follies, vanities, 
subterfuges, and self-deceptions. It fairly compelled him 
to see things as they were, to “keep his feet on the ground,” 
as Lincoln had kept his. 

In that phrase, I state the distinguishing characteristic 
of this scholar in politics. No matter how high his soul 
might be soaring in the clouds, his feét were always on the 
earth, He had been educated in knowledge of his country- 
men by Lincoln, and the faith in them thus instilled into 
his mind was never shaken or dimmed. ‘One night,” he 
records in the “ Life,” ‘Lincoln had a dream which he 
repeated next morning to the writer of these lines, which 
quaintly illustrates his unpretending and kindly democracy. 
He was in some great assembly ; the people made a lane to 
let him pass. ‘He is a common-looking fellow,’ some one 
said. Lincoln in his dream turned to his critic and replied, 
in his Quaker phrase, ‘Friend, the Lord prefers common- 
looking people ; that is why He made so many of them.’” 

In war-time Lincoln had many needs for a trusted, con- 
fidential, and sagacious friend. To study conditions in the 
Potomac Army, Hay was first appointed Colonel, then by 
Stanton’s request Assistant Adjutant, and passed periods in 
the field, sometimes doing staff duty, but still remaining 
secretary at the White House. He was sent to Niagara 
with Horace Greeley to consider peace terms with Southern 
emissaries, and it took some years for Greeley to forgive Hay 
for covering the fiasco with a touch of ridicule, 
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Soon after Lincoln’s death, Hay was appointed Secretary 
of Legation at Paris, as had been agreed upon between 
Secretary Seward and Lincoln before the tragedy, and he 
departed at once for his post. Secretary Seward, in writ- 
ing to Mr. Bigelow, the American Minister at Paris, said of 
Hay: “He is a noble as well as a gifted young man, per- 
fectly true and manly.” His love of learning revived in 
undiminished force as soon as he arrived in Paris, and dur- 
ing the two years he remained there he not only mastered 
completely the French language, but acquired a comprehen- 
sive and thorough knowledge of French literature and art 
and institutions. From Paris he went to Vienna as Chargé 
d’Affaires, where he spent a year, studying with the same 
eagerness and with similar results the language, literature, 
art, and institutions of the country, and then was sent to 
Madrid as Secretary of Legation, where he spent two of 
the most enjoyable years of his life. How thorough a 
master he became of the Spanish language and literature, 
how closely he studied Spanish character, customs, and 
traditions, and how his soul revelled in the matchless art 
treasures of that ancient monarchy, stand revealed in his 
“Castilian Days,” one of the most charming books in any 
language. Returning to his own country in the winter of 
1871, he entered the service of the ‘ New York Tribune” 
as an editorial writer, remaining there four years. For the 
next five years he devoted his time mainly to the composi- 
tion of the “Life of Lincoln,” a task upon which he and 
Mr. Nicolay were engaged for twenty years. He broke 
into this task reluctantly in 1879 to become Assistant 
Secretary of State under Mr. Evarts for two years. In 
1897 President McKinley appointed him Ambassador to 
England, and a year and a half later he recalled him and 
made him Secretary of State. 
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Let us sum up the education of this man, as at sixty 
years of age he took his seat at the head of the Department 
of State. Six years with Abraham Lincoln in the study of 
men, of politics, and of government in the mighty crisis of a 
civil war; five years abroad in the study of diplomacy, 
European institutions, politics, and languages; two years in 
the State Department in the study of diplomatic methods 
in this country; a year and a half as Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, a supplementary course in European 
diplomacy, institutions, and politics ; twenty years of pains- 
taking, indefatigable, masterful study of Abraham Lincoln 
and his time, resulting in a work which not only takes high 
rank among the great biographies of the world, but is also 
an authoritative history of the epoch preceding and including 
our civil war. : 

When this pupil and disciple of Lincoln, this life-long 
student of art and literature and government, became Secre- 
tary of State, he had for the first time opportunity to test to 
. the full the value of his training and the extent of his powers. 

It would be difficult to find in our history a training in 
statemanship comparable to his. The overshadowing, all- 
powerful portion of it was, of course, the six-year period 
with Lincoln. That alone would have made a useful public 
servant out of far inferior material. Out of Hay, it made a 
great statesman. 


A signal service, not touched upon by Mr. Bishop, 
had to do with the Venezuela boundary dispute. 
President Cleveland and his Secretary of State, Rich- 
ard Olney, suggested arbitration to Great Britain; 
when Lord Salisbury replied that the subject was not 
considered suitablé for arbitration, the correspond- 
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ence became spirited. In a special message to Con- 
gress, President Cleveland reaffirmed ‘the Monroe 
Doctrine and boldly asked Congress to provide a com- 
mission to investigate the boundary claims. All 
Europe was startled by this procedure, war talk fol- 
lowed, with serious disturbance of the stock market. 
Our Ambassador to Great Britain was aghast at his 
government’s temerity, and was almost betrayed into 
apology for it. Some one of firmer fibre being needed 
in London, President Cleveland rose above party in 
selecting John Hay, an ardent opponent in politics, 
and sending him on one of the most delicate missions, 
its difficulty being increased by his lack of official 
position and by having to deal with two such positive 
characters as President Cleveland and the great Eng- 
lish statesman, Lord Salisbury. But we can now see 
what was achieved by qualities that always appeal to 
Englishmen, — sincerity, courage, and generosity. 
Happy, too, was the choice of Henry Norman, M.P., 
a man of poise and tact, who was sent to the United 
States as the counterpart of John Hay. Through the 
patient and pacifying influence of these two urbane 
gentlemen, radical differences were smoothed out and 
the two nations became better friends than before. 
At the beginning of McKinley’s administration the 
Cuban question arose on the southern horizon; war 
with Spain was threatened, but John Hay had been 
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made Ambassador to London to meet this very situ- 
ation and to keep watchful Europe from forming al- 
liances that would embarrass his government or from 
seeking “spheres of interest” in the western hemi- 
sphere. Lord Salisbury notified Russia that the 
Cuban question was one between Spain and _ the. 
United States, that Great Britain would remain neu- 
tral and would expect other nations to follow her ex- 
ample. Thus Spain was isolated, and what that 
meant in the brevity of the war and the fruits of vic- 
tory is now very plain. 

One of the first acts of John Hay on becoming 
Secretary of State was to sign the Treaty of Paris 
in 1908. He was not in robust health when assum- 
ing the heavy burdens of this position under condi- 
tions for which there were no precedents. A sud- 
den blow fell upon him in the accidental death of his 
son in the prime of young manhood; then three 
months later came the shock of McKinley’s assassina- 
tion. This seemed to bring him to the breaking point 
and he planned to retire, but as soon as Mr. Roose- 
velt reached Washington to take the reigns of govern- 
ment he went directly to John Hay and begged him 
to remain. He yielded and worked on, giving the 
last of his failing strength to the service of his coun- 
try. A brief voyage to Europe failed to restore him, 
and in June he went to his country home at Lake 
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Sunapee, New Hampshire, where death came on 
July 1, 1905. , 

Mr. Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, was trans- 
ferred to the State Department, and Judge William 
H. Taft was brought from the Philippine govern- 
- ment, which he had organized, and given the war port- 
folio. Mr. Root proved to be a most worthy suc- 
cessor in the State Department, scoring a signal 
achievement in his remarkable tour of South Amer- 
ica. Everywhere his invitation to the nations of the 
south to come into equal brotherhood with the United 
States met a hearty response, and in recognition of 
his programme of fraternity and co-operation be- 
tween the nations of the western hemisphere he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. The recent offer of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile to mediate for peace in 
Mexico is easily traced to his influence. The A. B. C. 
Board was a new departure and is likely to survive 
its first fruitless conference at Niagara and serve its 
primary purpose of promoting amity between the 
two Americas. In a public address Mr. Roosevelt 
once said: “ John Hay and Elihu Root are the two 
greatest statesmen of this country, or for that mat- 


> A unique monument has 


ter of any other country.’ 
already been raised to Mr. Hay’s memory. When 
President Faunce had convinced Mr. Andrew Car- 


negie that Brown University needed a suitable li- 
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brary, there came with the offer to supply one-half 
its cost Mr. Carnegie’s fitting suggestion that it be 
named “The John Hay Library” in honor of 
Brown’s most distinguished graduate. So well was 
this received that twenty-eight admirers of Mr. Hay 
promptly made up the balance of the required fund. 
At the dedication exercises of this noble building on 
November 11, 1910, Mr. Root was invited to take 
part, and in a notable, masterly address paid a just 
tribute to his friend’s life, character, and long public 
service in words that are to be treasured by every 
American patriot: 


ADDRESS BY HON. ELIHU ROOT. 


High credit is due to a country that can appre- 
ciate such a man as John Hay; that has justly 
estimated his merit, has valued his service, and 
honors his memory. A people capable of this have 
something about them too fine to permit them to be 
given over to the worship of merely material things. 
It would be difficult to conceive of a sharper contrast 
than that between the character of Mr. Hay and the 
confident, thick-skinned, self-assertive, pushing, hust- 
ling character ordinarily associated with success in 
the practical affairs of this hurly-burly world. The 
note in his daily life which most challenged the 
attention of an observer was that of extreme refine- 
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ment, sensitiveness, and reserve. He was unassum- 
ing, retiring, self-effacing. He was thoroughly demo- 
eratic in his sympathies and convictions. He took 
men at their character value, without regard to place 
or power or wealth. * He was indifferent to popular- 
ity, while he was keenly alive to the approval of all 
those whose judgment he respected and whose friend- 
ship he valued. His life was his own and he shared 
it only with those he loved. He never put it in evi- 
dence at the bar of public opinion or entered it in 
competition for the prizes of public life. The proud 
modesty of his self-respect made it impossible for 
him to testify in his own behalf or ‘to allege his own 
merits. He left others to judge what he was and 
what he accomplished, without even aid from him, 
while his generous and loyal nature was never weary 
of giving credit and praise and honor to his asso- 
ciates and contemporaries to the extreme hmit of 
their deserts. 3 

He was sensitive to beauty in all its forms — 
beauty in nature, in art, in form of literary expres- 
sion, in thought, in human character. The prin- 
ciples of Christian ethies controlled his judgments 
and his practice. A fine and correct taste deter- 
mined the attractions and repulsions of his life, but 
he was not narrow or finical. He had the enthu- 
siasm of humanity. He had breadth of view and 
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kindness of judgment. He had the saving grace of 
humor to a very high degree, and his humor was 
exquisite, delicate, and subtle. His estimates of 
men and their lives cut through all appearances to 
the realities, were independent of clothes and houses 
and the accident of manners, and seized upon what- 
ever was true and human, whether it was-in the 
miner’s hut or the farmer’s ranch or the millionaire’s 
palace. The scope of his human sympathy was uni- 
versal. He could write both the “ Pike County Bal- 
” and “ Castilian Days.” Quality appealed to 
him, whether in an earl or a longshoreman. He 


lads 


had a fine sense of proportion and of the fitness of 
things. He had imagination, without which no man 
can be great in business or science or government 
-any more than in literature or art. 

The charm of expression that we all find in his 
writings appeared no less in his conversation. He 
was the most delightful of companions. One found — 
in him breadth of interest, shrewd observation, pro- 
found philosophy, wit, humor, the revelations of 
tender and loyal friendship and an undertone of 
strong convictions, and now and then the vibration 
of intense feeling, and now and then expression of 
a thought that in substance and perfection of form 
left in the mind the sense of having seen a perfectly 
cut precious stone. 
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His nature had its penalties. He shrank from 
rude, personal contact. As things fine and noble 
gave him pleasure, things brutal and sordid caused 
him pain. He could fight for a cause or a friend, 
but he shrank from fighting for himself. Every- 
thing personally competitive or assertive was dis- 
tasteful. In his later years the prospect of a pub- 
lie appearance made him positively ill for days 
before the time arrived. 

Under ordinary conditions one would expect such 
a nature to withhold itself from the practical con- 
flicts of life, to develop the critical faculty at the 
expense of its dynamic force, and to play its part 
rather as an observer and commentator than as an 
actor in the affairs of the world. 


There were, however, other elements.in this char- . 


acter which forbade such a life. Mr. Hay was born 
and bred-in what was then the rude frontier land 
of the Middle West. His youth was passed amid 
the working of the mighty forces that urged on 
across the prairies and valleys of the continent the 
most stupendous movement of population since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, and that built up 
and dedicated to freedom this republic. The air he 
breathed was charged with the tense feelings of the 
Kansas-Nebraska conflict. The indignation, the 
wrath, the exhortations, the prayers, the stern re- 
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solves, the bloodshed and sacrifice, the moral up- 
‘lifting and sublimation of that great struggle be- 
tween freedom and slavery were borne in upon this 
gentle, receptive, and impressionable soul in its un- 
folding. He returned from his sojourn as a student 
in the grateful associations of this learned institu- 
tion to the battlefield of Miltonie conflict in the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

From somewhere in the past, perhaps from Scot- 
land of the Covenant, perhaps from the German 
Palatinate, harried and ravaged in religious wars, 
had come a strain of religious feeling and capacity 
for self-devotion that answered to the influences of 
this environment. The youth knew Lincoln and 
became his disciple. During four years in the White 
House the inspiration and controlling power of that 
great nature guided the growth of the young Assist- 
ant Secretary. The relation between them was not 
the ordinary official relation between a great officer 
and a young assistant. It was personal and affec- 
tionate. Often in later times, when Mr. Hay was 
premier in the cabinets of President McKinley and 
President Roosevelt, some incident of service in the 
White House would recall to his mind events of the 
earlier days among the same familiar scenes, and 
the telling of the story with all the charm and 
graphic power we know so well would leave an im- 
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pression upon his associates never to be forgotten. 
One such recital illustrates the relation between the 
two. Through the centre of the second story of the 
White House runs a long corridor from the extreme 
east to the extreme west. Mr. Lincoln slept in a 
room at the western end and the young Assistant 
Secretary slept in a little room at the southeastern 
eorner. The President, oppressed and disturbed by 
the cares and perplexities and nervous tension of the 
Great War, was often sleepless, and often, when he 
had long sought sleep in vain, he would rise and go 
down to the boy’s room and waken him in the dead 
of night and, sitting on the edge of his bed, would 
read aloud to him from some favorite book until the 
current of thought was changed and sleep seemed 
possible. Sometimes it was the Bible; sometimes 
Shakespeare; sometimes Tom Hood. The spiritual 
insight of the great lberator divined in the soul of 
the boy the sympathy and responsiveness which re- 
turned to the reader a calm and solace he could not 
find in the cold, dull page alone. How often have 
the listeners to that tale, as their duties brought them 
again and again to the scene, imagined the tall, gaunt 
form of Lincoln, clad in white, passing down the long, 
dimly lghted corridor, seeking comfort against his 
cares from the sympathy of the noble youth in the 
thoughts to which he loved to turn. Was ever a boy 
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so fortunate! Was ever a character so influenced and 
guided in the development of its most impression- 
able years! From that time we may well believe 
eame the large and kindly view, the deep sense of 
the seriousness of life underlying the wit and humor 
and sensitiveness to impressions of the beautiful, the 
genuine love of his country and its people, the love 
of humanity, of peace and justice with mercy, the 
eapacity for loyalty to great causes, and the unques- 
tioning realization of duty to play a man’s part in 
the world of action. 

Upon this foundation was built up the character 
that Mr. Hay brought to the great office of the Secre- 
tary of State. He brought also the results of wide 
and varied training in his maturer years. Five years 
as Secretary of Legation in Paris, in Vienna, and 
in Madrid, two years as Assistant Secretary of State, 
service as Ambassador to Great Britain, had given 
him the technique of the profession of diplomacy; 
had taught him the language of diplomacy, in which 
words so often have a far, different weight and mean- 
ing from the same words used in the other profes- 
sions, at the Bar, in business, and in literature. He 
had learned the methods, the conventions, the eti- 
quette, the prejudices, the delicate and difficult art, 
of diplomatic polemics. He had learned how to avoid 


the blundering obtuseness to the sentiments and real 
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feelings of others which so often brings to nought 
the good intentions of well-meaning but uninstructed 
negotiators, and an occasional illustration of which 
has suggested the reproach implied in the phrase, 
“ Shirt-sleeves diplomacy.” 

Five years as an editorial writer for the “New 
York Tribune” and a considerable period as its re- 
sponsible editor had broadened his knowledge and 
interest in the multitude of questions affecting the 
internal interests of America, and had given him a 
familiarity with public men and public affairs... His 
life had been passed among men of thought and men 
of action. Letters, art, science, business, public life, 
the professions, had contributed the friendships that 
enlisted his sympathies. He knew many places and 
their people, many sides of life, many points of view. 
He came to the State Department just at the time 
when the conclusion of the War with Spain opened a 
new era in the relations between the United States 
and the other nations of the earth. The establish- 
ment of the new relations, was important, exigent, 
and critical. It concerned American prestige and 
prosperity, the country’s place in the estimation of 
the world, its opportunity for influence for its own 
good and for the good of mankind. The conjuncture 
of the time and the man was most fortunate. Mr. 
Hay impressed upon the diplomacy of the United 
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States at this critical period a quality of courtesy, of 
consideration, of competency in dealing with diplo- 
matic questions, and a quality of simplicity and 
truthfulness worthy of the disciple of Lincoln. The 


little questions that trouble so many small men 
petty tricks and deceptions and subterfuges and small 
advantages — had no place in his scheme of conduct. 
Always the broad view, the kindly judgment, the 
considerate treatment, the true dignity of nations, 
the true interests of his people and of civilization, 
euided his action. Wemay feel warranted in beliey- 
ing that his administration of our foreign affairs 
evoked sentiments of respect and friendly judgment 
throughout the world. The impress of his work and 
influence will long continue to be a salutary force in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

Among the multitude of things that he did wisely 
and skilfully we may recall the settlement of the 
Alaskan Boundary dispute. The rough miners on 
each side of the disputed line were wholly intolerant 
of opposing claims and perfectly ready to fight for 
their own rights, and at any moment a new discovery 
of gold in the disputed territory might have led to a 
conflict that would have put all Western Canada and 
Western America ablaze. The Joint High Commis- 
sion of 1898, which was convened for the settlement 
of a dozen questions between the United States and 
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Canada, came to a deadlock on the Alaskan question 
and broke up without action. With the greatest. good 
sense and skill, a practical modus vivendi, a judicious 
treaty, and a tribunal to hear and determine, the 
difficulty was disposed of forever. The treatment 
of our relations with England as a neutral during 
the Boer War; the substitution of the separate and 
sole ownership of Tutuila for the impracticable con- 
dominium which had existed in Samoa; the laying 
of the foundation for the rescue of Santo Domingo 
from the condition of anarchy and bankruptey and 
the establishment of the system of assistance by the 
United States which is now making that country 
peaceful and prosperous; the settlement of American 
claims against Turkey; the sympathetic treatment of 
the wrongs against the Jews in Rumania and in 
Russia; the mediation between Venezuela and her 


creditors, whose action threatened an infringement 


of the Monroe Doctrine — all these are entitled to 


note and to high credit. There were, however, three 
great fields of diplomatic action for which Mr. Hay 
should always be especially remembered. 


He save vital aid to the definite system for the — 


peaceable settlement of international disputes, which 
up to this time has been known as the system of 
arbitration and which received its form in the first 
Hague Conference of 1899. 


— 
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The Convention for Arbitration signed at The 
Hague was purely voluntary in its provisions and 
it was regarded by most of the European nations 
as merely sentimental and academic. It was the 
United States, under Mr. Hay’s direction of its 
foreign office, that led the way in turning this theo- 
retical scheme into a practical working system. The 
first case taken to the Tribunal was under our treaty 
with Mexico of May 22, 1902, submitting to its 
decision the so-called Pious Fund controversy as to 
the rights of the Roman Catholic Church in Cali- 
fornia to a portion of the Mexican church moneys, 
and the first decision of the Tribunal was its deci- 
sion in favor of the United States in that case. 

When in 1903 England, Germany, and Italy had 
united in a warlike demonstration against Venezuela 
to compel the payment of her debts, and Venezuela 
had appealed to the United States for aid, it was 
under Mr. Hay’s guidance that arbitration was sub- 
stituted for war and the nations were led to the bar 
of The Hague Tribunal for the determination of 
their rights. 

The real obstacles to arbitration consist not in 
the difficulty of making speeches about it or in 
formulating theories in favor of it to which every- 
one will agree, but in the practical working out of 
the system, the application of the theory to concrete 
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eases. It is the difference between a prospectus and 
a successful business enterprise. Everyone knows 
that to make a prospectus is easy —to succeed in — 
business is hard. It was in this field of practical 
difficulty that Mr. Hay came to the rescue of The — 
Hague Tribunal and furnished that element of re- 
spect for the Tribunal as a working machine which 
was necessary to rescue it from exile in Utopia. 
Then he followed with a series of arbitration treaties 
in which practically all the countries that took part 
in the first Hague Conference joined in agreement 
to submit their differences with the United States 
to The Hague Tribunal. These treaties failed of 
ratification by the Senate because of a purely inter-— 
nal question, but they furnished the basis of inter- — 
national assent upon which Mr. Hay’s successors — 
have been able to give effect to his purposes. | 
Mr. Hay’s diplomacy opened a way for the con-_ 
struction of the Panama Canal. When he took | 
office all progress in that direction was blocked, as _ 
it had been since 1850, by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, | 
which bound the United States to Great Britain as _ 
a participant in any enterprise for the connection of | 


the two oceans. Upon his negotiation that treaty 
was abrogated and the United States was set free to I 
accomplish the great work itself. .Then followed the | 
negotiations, far advanced towards completion, with | 
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Nicaragua; and then the negotiations with Colom- 
bia for the right to the Panama route, which cul- 
minated in the Hay-Herran treaty; the negotiations 
with the French Canal Company, which ended in 
the purchase of their rights; the revolution in Pan- 
ama consequent upon the rejection at Bogota of the 
Hay-Herran treaty; the swift and just recognition 
of the Panama Republic, an act as to the propriety 
and rightfulness of which Mr. Hay never wavered 
nor hesitated for an instant. Then came the treaty 
with Panama; and the work of piercing the barrier, 
uniting the oceans, changing the trade routes of the 
world, and fulfilling the dreams of the great navi- 
gators was begun. 

Mr. Hay led the world in determining the re- 
lations of Western civilization to the vast Empire 
of China and in preserving the integrity of that 
Empire with an open door of equal opportunities 
for the commerce of the world. When he took office 
Russia was pressing down upon Manchuria from 
the north and held possession of the Peninsula of 
the Regent’s Sword, with the great fortress of Port 
Arthur guarding the entrance to the Bay of Chili. 
England had acquired a lease of Weihaiwei for a 
military and naval base with which to offset Port 
Arthur, at the same time holding her vantage ground 
on the south at Hongkong, and her sphere of in- 
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fluence covering the entire valley of the’ Yangtse. 
France was pressing against the Empire with ‘its 
possession of Tonquin on the southwest; Germany 
had exacted possession of Kiao-Chau and part of 
the province of Shantung for her vantage ground in 
the anticipated struggle; and Japan was training 
her armies and building up her navy across the nar- 
row seas awaiting her opportunity for her share when 
the time of dismemberment should arrive. It had 
come to be tacitly assumed that whatever in China 
one nation did not take, some other nation would, 
_ and so the competition for possession went on. The 
United States alone of all the Powers having in- 
terests in the Orient desired no part of China and 
was free from suspicion of selfish purpose in its 
affairs. Her position furnished an opportunity of 
which Mr. Hay availed himself for one of those 
signal services to mankind which entitle the doer 
to a place in history. During his first year in the 
State Department he began the negotiations which 
resulted in his identie note to the Powers of Sep- 
tember, 1899, and culminated in the identie note 
of July 38, 1900, and the universal assent of the 
Powers to the policy stated in these words: 

“The policy of the Government of the United 
States to seek a solution which may bring about 
permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chi- 
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nese territorial and administrative entity, protect all 
rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
of the Chinese Empire.” 

The assent of all the Powers to the principle thus 
declared was equivalent to a self-denying ordinance 
barring them from further aggression. A principle 
of right conduct was established by which all future 
action was to be judged. Unanimity of assent car- 
ried to each Power the assurance that it was safe in 
conforming its conduct to the principle declared. 
The process of dismemberment was checked and 
China’s opportunity for regeneration and progress 
was secured. This was followed by the negotiation 
of the treaty of October 8, 1903, which at the same 
time secured larger opportunities for American com- 
merce and laid down the lines for China’s rational 
development. It bound China to abolish the Likin 
— that system of internal customs duties which keeps 
her provinces apart, impedes trade, and prevents 
national growth. It provided for uniformity of 
external duties; for the revision of the mining laws 
and the development of mineral wealth; for the 
protection of trade-marks, patents, and copyrights; 
for a uniform national coinage; and a reform of 


the judicial system. 
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In February, 1904, when Russia and Japan were 
about to make Manchuria the theatre of war, it 
was to Mr. Hay that the Powers turned to secure 
from both combatants their assent to respect the 
neutrality of Chinese soil and the preservation of 
China’s administrative entity. 

The policies which made possible the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the open door in China: 
were but parts of a greater policy, broader in its: 
scope and looking far into the future. They were 
steps towards the participation of America in the: 
great future of the Pacific. Half a century ago the 
imagination of William H. Seward was kindled to: 
the belief that, as the commerce of the world had! 
broadened from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
it was still to broaden from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. The correctness of that forecast has become 
each year more distinct and certain. We are just: 
beginning to learn of the enormous mineral wealth 
of British Columbia, Alaska, Siberia, China. Im- 
provements in transportation and communication are 
bringing the coasts of that vast ocean nearer together 
than the shores of the Mediterranean were to the 
Pheenicians or to the Venetians. The awakening of 
the Orient to the industrial arts of Western civiliza- 
tion is opening vast and indefinite possibilities of 


new production and consumption. By a long series 
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of apparently unrelated steps America has been 
drawn gradually towards her opportunities in this 
great future. The cession of California, the Oregon 
treaty, the purchase of Alaska, the annexation of 
Hawai, the taking of the Philippines, reveal them- 
selves in retrospect as successive steps all in the same 
direction. It remained to construct and control the 
Western avenue of approach to the Pacific through 
the Isthmus of Panama and to establish in the Orient 
a standard of respect and confidence for the unselfish 
purposes and moral power of the government which, 
with all its faults and shortcomings, still works in 
the spirit of Washington and Lincoln and seeks the 
prosperity of its people in the paths of peace without 
weakness and of justice with charity. Poetic vision, 
wisdom of statesmanship, skill of trained diplomacy, 
have done their work, and the great opportunity of 
the Pacific lies before our people and their children. 

In most of his undertakings Mr. Hay was met 
with kindness and magnanimous agreement on the 
part of the Powers with which he dealt. It was so 
in the Alaska Boundary treaty; in the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; in the arbitration 
treaties; in the general assent to the preservation of 
the integrity of China. Few of us can realize the 
long and weary path leading to such a final assent — 
the difficulties to be overcome; the pitfalls to be 
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avoided; the objections to be answered; the preju- 
dices to be smoothed away; the discouragements 
sufficient to daunt any but the stoutest heart. The 
international statesman finds in the Powers with 
whom he deals a response according to the spirit in 
which he works. Narrow selfishness meets suspicion 
and distrust. Considerate fairness and the broad 
views of generous statesmanship meet a response 
in kind. The spirit of John Hay made it impossible 
for others to continue narrow and petty in dealing 
with him; and guided by his sensitive appreciation 
of the character and feelings of others, made effective 
by wisdom and skill, that puré’ and noble spirit 
achieved a great work for the country he loved. He 
himself has said: 

“There are many crosses and trials in the life 
of one who is endeavoring to serve the common- 
wealth, but there are also two permanent sources 
of comfort. One is the support and sympathy of 
honest and reasonable people. The other is the con- 
viction dwelling forever, like a well of living water, 
in the hearts of all of us who have faith in the coun- 
try, that all we do, in the fear of God and the love 
of the land, will somehow be overruled to the public 
good; and that even our errors and failures cannot 
greatly check the irresistible onward march of this 
mighty Republic, the consummate evolution of count- 
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less ages, called by divine voices to a destiny grander 
and brighter than we can conceive, and moving al- 
ways, consciously or unconsciously, along lines of 
beneficent achievement whose constant aims and ulti- 
mate ends are peace and righteousness.” 

I think he would not greatly desire that statues 
and columns be erected in his memory; that he 
sought for no monument other than the. perpetual 
existence of the Republic into whose structure he 
had wrought his life. But we may be sure that 
this memorial, dedicated to the art of letters, in 
which he found his solace and refuge from the harsh 
storms of life, standing amid the scenes that were 
dear to his memories of youth, inscribed with his 
name by the proud affection of his Alma Mater, 
would be inexpressibly grateful to his heart. 
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It is not Known who invented the plough, where he lived or when 
he died, but he has done more for civilization than all the orators, 
statesmen or warriors that have flourished before or since. — Lacon. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


By PROF. CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. 


N® one thing stands out more conspicuously in 

our evolution as a nation than the fact that 
ours has been a two-part development. Up to the 
time of the War between the States we were a people 
with conflicting notions as to government, morality, 
and rights. Idealists had set up theories, orators had 
expounded doctrines, publicists had presented docu- 
ments, and voters had decreed policies; but until 
swords and guns had spoken, unity of purpose had 
no far-reaching demonstration. 

The nation before 1861 was a congeries of States 
and peoples bordered by State lines. The nation after 
1865 was a united country, populated by a united 
people; henceforth to be governed on the theory of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Before 1861 
the problem had been to conquer the wilderness, 
After 1865 the problem was to master the country’s 
resources and make them useful to man. Looking 
back over the earlier period, we find the people estab- 
lishing their homes, outlining their farms, raising 
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food, and providing clothing for family needs and 
requirements. The cotton gin had come in 1793, 
opening the way for the empire of cotton in the 
Southland; the cast-iron plough in 1824 replaced the 
old timber plough, and the steel plough in 1848 
replaced the cast-iron plough, making it possible 
through these changes to secure efficiency in land 
tillage and thus to increase the supply of wheat and 
corn beyond the requirements of the population. 
Other tools and implements followed in elose order. 
Some established a new era in production, lessening 
human labor and increasing acre yields; and finally 


through the 1850 decade came the wheat harvester, 


rapid and practical, to open up vast areas of wheat 
lands everywhere. At once it was evident that the 
food problem was solved. 
Moreover, it was evident that more people were 
engaged in agriculture than the results justified. 
Prices dropped to low levels and agriculture entered 
into a period of depression from which it did not.re- 
cover for a third of a century. This abasement of 


agriculture, however, was the opportunity of me-- 


chanical and urban pursuits. Hundreds of thousands 
of rural workers, men and women, were relieved of 
farm duties, and they hastened to towns and cities 
to become workers in shops and mills and counting 
rooms. Thus labor was abundant, food was cheaip, 
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raw materials available on every hand. It needed 
only the canal and the railroad to carry the products 
of the farm to the city, needed only these same trans- 
porting agents to carry coal and iron and lumber 
from field and mine and forest to manufacturing 
centres where hordes of workers were sheltered and 
directed, in the work of making these raw materials 
-into finished products, to meet wants and caprices of 
every kind and description. 

Manufacturing opportunities built the cities; 
manufacturing opportunities decreed the fall of ag- 
riculture. To mechanical industry this period was 
the age of golden realizations. But agriculture, the 
conqueror of the past, had now entered into its period 
of greatest depression. The former entered into, and 
during the last fifty years has passed through, a mar- 
vellous development. The latter sank to its lowest 
depths; but out of its wanderings through depres- 
sion and despair it kept its vision clear, until, re- 
turning home again, it introduced from shops and 
mills such practical innovations that its recent years 
have been the most glorious the world has ever known. 
The marvellous production of more than ten billion 
dollars in wealth last year from soil and air and sun- 
light and protoplasm was made possible only because 
people from farm and field had flocked in years gone 
by to town and city to live and work, and in doing 
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so had made thousands of tools and implements and 
conveniences for rural and urban homes that lessened 
labor and increased production. 

_ Faraday’s induction coil of 1832, Fulton’s steam- 
boat of 1837, the canals and railroads that followed, 
Morse’s telegraph, Howe’s sewing machine, and 
Goodyear’s rubber, all of 1844, MeCormick’s har- 
vester of 1855, Cyrus W. Field with his ocean cable- 
in 1856, wood pulp made into paper by Tilgman in 
1866, the air brake of Westinghouse in 1867, Shole’s 
typewriter of 1868, the telephone of Bell and Gray in 
1876, and the binder twine of Deering in 1880 came_ 
in rapid succession and were all such innovations in- 
mechanical lines that millions of people were soon . 
drawn to thousands of shops to manufacture raw 
materials into needed finished products. In close 
order followed the wonderful and now indispensable 
products of the Edison mind, — the phonograph, the 
incandescent lamp, and his patents on nine hundred 
other devices, some of which are of the greatest value 
in the service and happiness of man. The great 
artists in music are now brought into modest homes 
by the Columbia, Victrola and Edison machines 
which reproduce operatic and popular airs, comic 
songs and classic compositions, vocal and instru- 
mental, for the edification and entertainment of a 
multitude of people. In the application of electric-— 
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ity to human needs the work is still in its infancy 
and will not end until every stream is harnessed and 
every city and rural home is heated and lighted by 
hydroelectric current, and numerous stationary and 
propelled vehicles are equipped with power and move- 
ment, free from dynamo or storage battery. 

Up to the days of Lincoln, up to the beginning of 
the United States as a new nation, agriculture reigned 
supreme among our people. Hope, happiness, as- 
piration all centred in the country. Then Western 
wheat fields and Eastern pasture lands, through tools 
and improved domestic animals, flooded the markets 
with grain and meat. Returning soldiers with pro- 
ductive work now: denied sought new fields, new 
homes. The rapidly growing industrial enterprises 
enticed soldiers and farm boys by thousands. New 
railroads were stretched long distances from east to 
west and from north to south. - These called for thou- 
sands and thousands of workers; and to provide the 
ties and rails and engines and cars other new indus- 
tries came into being and hosts of other workers were 
taken from farm to city. Every time a new boat or 
railroad or farm tool or new convenience was started 
a new industry was created to supply the materials to 
advance its development. Thus there arose a condi- 
tion shortly after the close of the War of 1861 that 
led to the introduction and development of mechani- 
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cal and neighborhood industries that challenged the 
supremacy of agriculture. 

The enormous animal production and gigantic 
wealth included in agricultural, mechanical, and 
transportation lines, centring in farms, factories, rail- 
roads, and neighborhood industries, are due in a large 
measure to the intelligence of the people, to the origi- 
nal productivity of the lands, to the constant and in- 
creased use of tools and machines, to the favorable 
soil and climatic conditions, to the native plants, 
such as maize, potatoes, tobacco, and grasses, to the 
invited crops, such as cotton, wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley, — each admirably fitted to the use of farm ani- 
mals and men, — and to the enormous quantities of 
other earth products, such as coal, oil, gas, iron, lum- 
ber, and clay, converted into aluminum, all of which 
have contributed to manufactures in a large scale. 
These. factors and conditions have entered into the 
power that has made this new nation abundant in 
wealth, notable in the arts and sciences, responsive 
in supplying the needs of its own people, with much 
to spare to other nations in other climes. This new 
nation has become great because of its people; but 
great as a people may become, power, wealth, culture 
can never be established to a point of permanent 
recognition unless natural resources are available for 
a stable foundation. — 
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Important as agriculture and manufacturing have 
been in the development of the American nation, 
closely linked with these twin sisters of industry is 
commerce in its many channels. Without commerce 
there would be small exchange of ideas, little ex- 
change of products; either lacking, there could have 
developed no well-rounded perfection of progress anl 
mastery. This new nation has won a premier position 
in world affairs because of its natural resources, be- 
cause of an alert and industrial people to utilize them, 
and because the made-over products enjoyed and de- 
manded favor even in the furthermost parts of the 
earth. While we send our products to other countries 
and in return receive other products from other peo- 
ples, the balance in trade of food and manufactured 
articles is so enormously in our favor that money 
flows to our shores in steady streams, until this, the 
youngest nation, has become not only the richest, but 
also the most powerful. 

This industrial period gained such momentum that 
our own population was unequal to the demands, and 
inducements have been continuously offered to will- 
ing laborers in other lands. These men and women, 
coming here and finding their work and living profit- 
able and attractive, severed their ties abroad and cast 
their lot in the land of their employers, where in time 
they and their children merged with the people of 
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their adoption. Had it not been for this inflowing 
tide of immigration and the available raw material, 
the gigantic steel company based on more than a bil- 
lion dollars of capital; the huge meat-packing estab- 
lishments, equally as large, and using the labor of 
tens of thousands of men and women; the hundreds 
of cotton and other fabric manufacturing concerns ; 
the scores of motor establishments, with hundreds of 
other shops producing the necessary accessories; the 
thousand and one other mechanical and engineering 
enterprises would not have been possible, and the 
marvellous progress in wealth, body and home com- 
forts, and diffusion of knowledge would have re- 
mained primitive, unequal to the growth of an ener- 
getic, virile people. 

Our textile mills, our iron and steel industries, 
our palace-like hotels, our newspapers, our railroads, 
our express companies, our street railways, our auto- 
mobiles, our postal service, our publishing houses, 
the telegraph, the telephone, our cities of brick and 
stone, our roads of asphalt and macadam, the mani- 
fold and ever-increasing application of steam and 
electricity to the arts and industries of life, are all 
the fruitage of the time since the new nation had 
its confirmation in the fire and smoke of the battle- 
fields of Bull Run, Antietam, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness, and of peace at Appomattox. 
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Let it not be forgot that the glory of the present 
was not the glory also of the past. _ Were the crops 
of 1915 to be harvested as in the time of the Revo- 
lutionary fathers, every able-bodied man of military 
age in the United States would be required to gather 
them. The forces heretofore named have made it 
possible for men and women to devote their lives to 


art, music, and literature, where energies were for- 


merly required to produce sufficient food and raiment. 
When men learned how to grow two blades of erass 
where one had grown before, one laborer out of every 
two was released for other work; and instead of work- 
ing in the harvest field, he spent his labor in shop or 
mill fashioning tools and machines to release still 
more humans from the toil of the fields. And be- 


cause production increased, the railroad to carry that 


production was forced to increase also. If our cities 
have made a marvellous growth, it is because men are 
no longer needed to till the soil. A hundred years 
ago one person in twenty-five lived in cities in the 
United States; now one person in three lives in towns 
or cities of eight thousand inhabitants or over. To- 
day thirty-five per cent of the population can raise 
food enough for every man, woman, and child in this 
country and furnish over one-half of our exports. 
Our fine public buildings, our magnificent public 
parks, our massive, many-storied city blocks, our 
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palatial private residences, are all the result of in- 
dustrial direction to the God-given natural resources 
of this land. 

During this illustrious period man himself has been 
freed from the drudgery of the ages. His wife and 
daughters, relieved from the spinning wheel, took 
up books and school work and later gave much time 
to the woman’s club and social pleasures. Col- 
leges for women and departments for them in the 
older universities provide liberal culture for the 
emancipated sex; a multitude are thus equipped for 
professional or business careers; some prepare for 
artistic, literary, library, or research work, while 
a host from public schools, evening classes, or com- 
mercial colleges learn stenography, typewriting, or 
accounting, in which skill finds recognition and in- 
dependence on better terms than in either industrial 
or domestic service. Woman’s capacity being tested 
in countless enterprises and her influence already 
potent in community life, how very natural and hu- 
man that she should reach for any apple that ripens 
on the tree of a free democracy. Instead of making 
her own clothing she now buys it at a fraction of the 
labor cost of a century ago. By means of a shoe- 
pegging machine one man now does the work of a 
hundred at the time Fort Sumter fell. 

Such rapid progress has followed in science and 
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art that hundreds of thousands of men and women are 
relieved of productive labor to other pursuits of in- 
vestigation, experimental work, educational, and. so- 
cial amusement. Thus scientific and medical labora- 
tories, hospitals, teachers, music schools, and colleges 
abound in every section and State. With every dis- 
covery to lessen the burdens of mankind, men and 
women are relieved to labor in new fields, to make 
other advances, and to attain still greater achieve- 
ments. 

In no instance was the triumph of inventive genius 
more strikingly illustrated than in the case of the 
Wright brothers when they conquered the air in their 
initial flights in North Carolina in 1903. The world 
had long laughed at Darius Green and his flying ma- 
chine, but from 1908 aviation became an established 
fact and the aéroplane a marvellous machine for im- 
menge practical use in both war and peace. Equally 
astounding and much more valuable were the experi- 
ments of the youthful Marconi that were soon to 
make the sending of telegraphic messages, without 
the use of wires, a regular feature of commerce. 
To-day no ship of importance is considered fully 
equipped that is not installed with a wireless outfit. 
Important, too, has submarine navigation become in 
recent years, since Phillips and Holland devised the 
fish-like craft that could disappear and prowl the deep 
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sea and prey on ships underneath and out of sight. 
Naval warfare must now reckon with this sprightly 
monster of the deep and learn new means of defense 
against it; now no navy is complete without its force 
of submarines. 

While the creative faculty of man is the divine 
faculty, and the story of navigation in the depths be- 
low and high altitudes in the air above crowns the in- 
vention of modern times, we must not forget that the 
brain must be sustained through the stomach and 
that, before shelter or clothing or the conveniences 
of life, man must be fed. This nation has not for- 
gotten its original occupation either. The vast masses 
of its people centred in cities, with a proportionate 
decrease of food producers, has led its thinkers and 
leaders always to be aware to keep food production 
on a par with or ahead of consumption. Hence 
its increasing activity in regard to soil and crop 
improvement. 

The Land Grant Act of 1862, signed by President 
Lincoln, led to the establishment in every State and 
Territory of an agricultural and mechanical college. 
These institutions, together with the Hateh Act of 
1888, establishing agricultural experiment stations, 
have given a new impetus to agricultural production 
and introduced a new idea in education. From these 


colleges have gone out thousands of trained farmers 
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and engineers in all mechanical pursuits to make ag- 
ricultural production still greater and to instil new 
thought, new endeavor into mechanical and industrial: 
activities. To-day both agriculture and manufacture 
possess a practical literature that is of incalculable 
value in the practices and customs of these great in- 
dustries. Not only have the units of production been 
made more effective, but the human element has been 
elevated to a more prosperous and cultured position. 
The mechanie and farmer are now students and read- 
ers. The farmer enjoys an established place in so- 
ciety on a par with other industrial and professional 
men. 

In agriculture no work has been more noticeable 
than in the field of plant breeding and improvement. 
The success of Luther Burbank in giving the de- 
veloped potato is world-wide. Corn has been bred to 
larger yields, until now twice its former production 
is possible. Wheat and oats both now give larger 
harvests and stand also better the rigors of winter and 
insect and fungus pests. The small, insipid apples, 
peaches, and plums of our forefathers have given way 
to larger fruit of fairer quality. By slow stages of 
animal improvement the angular, thin-flanked hogs of 
the early century have been transformed into the sleek, 
well-rounded breeds of to-day. In the same manner 
sheep haye been developed into wool and mutton 
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breeds of the finest excellence. By constant care, at- 
tention, and selection the thin, leggy cow has been 
‘bred into bounteous milk-producing Jerseys and Hol- 
steins or into Shorthorn mountains of flesh. From 
the rough, coarse, shaggy horses of our early fields 
are now available ponderous draught horses for work 
and fleet runners for speed. When men feed grain 
to stock, they receive in return power and food in 
their most available forms. Men in America have 
strengthened the animal that they themselves might 
be strengthened. In this way domestic animals have 
been of incalculable assistance in utilizing our earth 
resources and in making the desert to bloom and the 
mountain to give forth its riches. 

Not content with available arable lands, through 
government co-operation and initiative Western 
waters were corralled, and by means of canals and 
irrigation ditches have been carried over millions of 
dry acres. As soon as the touch of the water to these 
parched lands was made, the impulse acted like the 
magician’s wand, converting in a moment the fer- 
tility of the long-lying acres, from their undeveloped, 
unimproved, unyielding conditions, into a profusion 
of wealth, greatness, and prosperity. 

While industrial America has been steadily advanc- 
ing, the forces of democracy as expressed in the 
amusement and play motives have been equally un- 
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dergoing change and expansion. Once the husking 
bee, the barn raising, the spelling school, and the 
sugaring camp were social functions that were as 
truly a part of the life of the people as their daily 
pursuits in raising food and hunting game. These in 
time gave place to the community dance, to card 
games, to camp meetings, revivals, and social clubs. 
To-day country and city indulges in the delights of 
baseball; so wedded has American democracy become 
to this sport that it is now truly called the great 
American game. Professional teams financed with 
large capital attract thousands to the daily game, and 
in rural districts, towns, and cities thousands of 
amateur players gain health and strength in the sport, 
and millions freedom for the moment from the trying 
tasks of daily life. Equally delightful to players and 
attendants are the intercollegiate football games, now 
a regular autumn sport in practically every college 
in the land. Many of the great games draw from 
twenty thousand to forty thousand people. Enthu- 
siasm at these games reaches a high degree. In all 
parts of the country golf and tennis enjoy great popu- 
larity. These games are supported in a large meas- 
ure, not by the leisure classes, but by workers in the 
several trades, businesses, and professions. The horse 
race, the live-stock show, the community field days, 
are all regular features of present-day American lite. 
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Millions of people annually spend one to several days 
in attendance at these features of amusement and 
recreation. 

Beyond these home games, Americans have entered 
into international sports for trophies’ that have 
changed ‘hands across the sea.” The America’s 
Cup, won from Great Britain in 1851, stands first. 
Eight vain attempts to recapture it have been made. 
In a series of yacht races held at Kiel, with a prize 
cup offered by the German Emperor, one at Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, with a cup in the name of the 
President, and others, the Americans won eighteen 
of the twenty-six events. The revival of the Olympic 
Games — at Athens in 1896, Parisian 1900, St. Louis 
in 1904, Athens in 1906, London in 1908, and Stock- 
holm in 1912—the American contestants won the 
greatest number of points at every meet, while in the 
Marathon, or long-distance foot race, they won twice 
out of the five occasions. The live-stock shows have 
been made features in agricultural fairs, which in- 
clude also horse racing, and these events are attended 
by millions of people in the aggregate. ” Entertain- 
ment and information are kept to the forefront in the 
preparation of these events. No less important to 
the socializing forces of life is the very recent de- 
velopment of the moving picture in ‘circles of enter- 
tainment and education. The field was occupied at 
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first for depicting great human truths as expressed 
in art, literature, the drama, and current movements. 
Its larger function will be in enlarging knowledge 
through scientific truth. The moving picture is pre- 
dicted to command as large a place in future educa- 
tion as the text-books in recent decades. — 

The public school system occupies a deserving place 
in any mention of American progress and greatness. 
To it more than to any other single institution must 
be credited the high mental power of our people. In 
the fertile mind of Jonathan Edwards was thought 
out the moral problems of an educated people. In 
the fertile mind of Horace Mann were brought to 
light the solid foundation for an enlightened public 
school system. This country has been built on the 
doctrine that efficiency springs from trained minds. 
In no period of our existence has this philosophy been 
made so practical as in recent decades. To-day not 
only is the child forced to attend school, but oppor- 
tunity is given in schools for vocational as well as 
cultural studies, that the boy or girl may be fitted to 
work as well as to live. For higher training the child 
can now move direct from the public school into in- 
dustrial, vocational, or professional school without 
waste of time or study. Even prisons are being 
turned into educational and industrial activity and 


human derelicts taught new respect for honest labor. 
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Denominational colleges, universities under private 
direction, State-controlled colleges, and Chautauqua 
circles are available on every hand. Think, too, of 
innumerable libraries open to every reader. As a 
connecting link between the public school and the col- 
lege is the high school, — a modest college for every 
youth. No boy or girl in the United States has been 
or is now denied an opportunity to attain the best 
education possible. Coincident with this development 
of mental training has come the doctrine that human 
efficiency is dependent also upon healthy bodies as 
well as upon well-trained minds; consequently sani- 
tation and public health occupy a, place in American 
thought to-day second to no other subject. Scientific 
laboratories for the study of diseases, their cause and 
prevention, have sprung up everywhere. ‘The best 
minds, the most sympathetic hearts, and the finest de- 
votion and loyalty to humanity are basic principles 
upon which these institutions have been founded and 
on which to-day they are directed. Not only have our 
larger cities established departments of health, but 
the idea has spread to the village and hamlet. The 
problems of rural health command the attention of 
rural resident, country physician, and legislator alike. 

But enterprises for ameliorating human conditions 
and advancing the public welfare have not been re- 


stricted to private initiative. Gigantic undertakings — 
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like canals, roads, aqueducts, irrigation reservoirs, 
channel and harbor improvements have for many 
years been foremost in the minds of public and pri- 
vate citizens. These gigantic engineering projects 
have been undertaken through governmental direction 
“and governmental appropriations. The good-road 
_ movement has resulted in the expenditure of millions 
of dollars in every State, some States having under 
way systems of road betterment which, when com- 
pleted, will provide main thoroughfares in all di- 
rections, main market roads to leading cities, and 
improved highways into rural districts. 

Connecting canals as commercial highways are 
now established facts. In many regions of large 
bodies of water artificial waterways now carry rural 
products to cities and city products to the country. 
Aqueducts for supplying water to large cities, in- 
volving millions of dollars in expenditures, give urban 
residents a convenience undreamed of in any previous 
age. The most monumental engineering project un- 
der governmental direction and control is the Panama 
Canal, joining the Atlantic with the Pacific. Un- 
questionably this has been the mightiest single piece 
of work ever undertaken by man, covering ten years 
of labor and involving the expenditure of over $300,- 
000,000. This achievement was largely secured by 
the genius and mastery of General George W. 
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Goethals, an army engineer, who built without scan- 
dal, completing the task within the appropriation 
and within a period less than the time allotted. This 
canal stands to-day a superb feat of glory and wonder 
in accomplishment. To make the canal a reality, a 
mountain had to be eut through, a lake had to be 
confined by a mammoth dam, and an elevation of 
eighty-five feet had to be surmounted by gigantic 
locks. Work had to be done also in a tropical climate 
where disease heretofore had flourished, defying 
progress or eradication. 

Thanks to science and sanitation under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Gorgas, the regiom ‘was made health- 
ful, disease germs were routed, and high standards 
of health established and maintained. What was a 
distance formerly of thirteen thousand miles by water 
from San Francisco to New York has now been re- 
duced to the short distance of five thousand miles. 
To the more thickly populated sections of the United 
States another door has been opened, and our com- 
mercial cities will henceforth more completely domi- 
nate our own enterprises than will the financial and 
commercial cities of other lands that have enjoyed 
this distinction in the past. 

Not the least important have been the social and 
human problems arising out of the wonderful and 
marvellous industrial development of the Ameri- 
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can population. The age has been saturated with 
material development and prosperity. Industrial 
concern after industrial concern was built up, ex- 
panded, perfected, until every phase of human in- 
genuity and skill had found activity and service. As 
a result every industry was based on a strictly mone- 
tary standard. To get and to hold was the ideal of 
the age. Leadership centred in the problem of pro- 
ducing wealth. To those who had, more was given 
ortaken. Great wealth flowed steadily into the hands 
of a few. Capital rushed into huge corporations and 
even into combinations of corporations. This combi- 
nation of wealth and power did not always prove to 
be for the public welfare. In time the public con- 
science was aroused to the belief that corporate ex- 
istence was not compatible with the moral or physical 
welfare of human beings. Labor became unrestful, 
strikes occurred with dangerous frequency, a cleavage 
started between labor and capital. Corporations were 
termed heartless and labor declared itself ill-treated, 
even prostituted by the demands of capital organized 
under corporate direction. These large corporations 
soon became known as special interests. In their 
strength, resourcefulness, and ambition they were 
even able to direct their power on government itself. 
National and State legislators, executives, congress- 
men, and judges were not infrequently named by 
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corporations. The official thus selected made, en- 
forced, or interpreted laws in the further interest of 
monopoly and industrial control. Thus government 
was often administered in the interest of unfeeling, 
dominating corporations rather than of humanity and 
the public weal. Not the least of these offenders 
were the gigantic railroads that had resulted in com- 
bining small railway systems. Many of these actually 
assisted in forcing smaller competitors out of busi- 
ness, giving the control of the markets to those con- 
cerns best organized. Rate wars were used to wreck 
rival roads, which were then bought up at bankrupt 
prices and either suppressed inthe interest of the 
favored road or run as a profitable auxiliary to it. 
Special secret rates given to favored shippers in 
numerous instances enabled the favored ones to 
undersell those less favored. 

Watering stock and theft of public utilities are 
crimes charged against large corporations arising out 
of the capitalistic idea. For a time these uncontrolled 
activities progressed with little opposition. Then was 


heard the public voice in opposition. It was heard — 


in legislative halls; after a time its volume had so in- 
creased as to secure regulatory legislation. In con- 
sequence there was enacted the Interstate Commerce 
Act in 1887. At first this commission lacked initia- 
tive, backbone, authority. In time its personnel im- 
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proved, its authority was strengthened. To-day this 
commission, representative of public opinion, directs 
and controls interstate carriers by fixing rates, defin- 
ing legitimate practices, and causing railroads and 
other public carriers to operate on principles of 
financial decency and honest service to a depend- 
ent publie. 

A new banking system has been devised to prevent 
money monopoly, or too great concentration of capi- 
tal at one point or in few hands, by dividing the 
country into twelve financial zones or districts and 
locating a Reserve Bank, under government control, 
in each district. 

Those industrial enterprises not directly associated 
with common carriers were not generally restricted 
by legislative acts until the Sherman Anti-trust Law 
was enacted. For twenty years this statute was a 
dead letter because its provisions were not understood. 
Within recent years an interpretation of that law 
has resulted through a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which reasonable and un- 
reasonable combinations were defined. This decision 
partially cleared the atmosphere. Corporation con- 
trol, however, still seemed to be inadequate. This 
lack of regulation found expression in another act, 
known as the Federal Trade Relation Law, which 
has just been established. It is believed that, with a 
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better understanding of what may be done and what 
may not be done, an advantage will accrue both to 
corporations and the general public. 

Unquestionably many acts that have been con- 
demned as unrighteous were not intentionally com- 
mitted ; or if intentionally committed, it was because 
of the system of competitive warfare rather than be- 
cause of the willing desire of the offenders. The 
government now holds that corporation business shall 
not be deemed objectional if growth or big size comes 
from within itself. Bigness in industry from normal, 
internal growth shall be deemed legal and right, but 
bigness of size through absorption and combination 
shall not be allowed. 

The solution of the present industrial and human 
problems arising out of the utilization of the natural 
resources now seems to be in sight.. Henceforth it 
may be expected that social forces will find their best 
ends attained in the service of humanity and in the 
improvement of the lot of the average man. Never 
in our history has the golden rule been so near of 
universal acceptance ; never in our history has purpose 
been so honored; never has wealth for wealth’s sake 
been so unpopular and service for humanity’s sake 
so highly esteemed. The consummate skill used in 
the making of great fortunes has now been turned to 
devising and directing by experts the stored-up power 
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of wealth into far-reaching fields of philanthropy. 
When thriving Belgium was devastated in the autumn 
of 1914, the Rockefeller Foundation could despatch 
by cable a million-dollar relief fund before the daily 
press had time to stir up interest or awaken public 
sympathy. By such resources research or any benefi- 
cent work can be carried on in any part of the world. 
Thus the root of evil may become a civilizing agency 
when man has learned the art of using it. 
_ Interesting, indeed, is the story of our new repub- 
lie; but this account would be incomplete without 
mention of the friendly, helpful neighbor to our 
north. Canada and the United States! Sisters among 
nations, bred of like strain, nurtured by the same 
mother, they live in peace and contentment, side by 
side, their peoples intermingling and intermarrying 
and their aims and purposes pointing to a common 
destiny of national honor and national justice. Dur- 
ing a period of over one hundred years these two 
nations have enjoyed the friendliest relations with 
each other. Although only a map line separates their 
boundaries, and that line stretches more than four 
thousand miles in length, there stands not a single 
fortress on either side, and the only guardsmen are 
the workers,in field and shop. Peace dominates be- 
eause the people of both nations are peace-loving 
people. 
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Although the United States led the way in the 
achievement of self-government, Canada attained the 
same end without a revolution; and while she still 
maintains her relationship with England, her govern- 
ment is no less essentially democratic than ours. 
Canada found that self-government, national free- 
dom and autonomy might be attained, not by break- 
ing the bonds that had united her with a mother 
country, but through evolution to secure the same 
ends from within the imperial circle. After Canada 
had achieved her political rights came Australia, 
then New Zealand, and only yesterday South Africa. 

In Canada the world has been given an impressive 
example of what an enterprising people may do in de- 
veloping a wonderful empire. Slightly larger in ter- 
ritory than the United States, but confronted with a 
more rigorous climate, Canadian pioneers and Cana- 
dian builders have contributed even more than their 
share in the forward march of this North American 
continent. Canada was way ahead of her southern 
sister in opening up the great Northwest, and her 
railroading enterprises have long been a wonder of 
the age. To-day Canada also has her canals and 
monumental public works. Her cities are better 
governed than our own, and Canadian treatment of 
industry and agriculture has placed these twin hand- 
maids of civilization in-a place of prosperity and suc- 
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cess that brings to her world-wide recognition and 
honor. Her bridges, public buildings, irrigation en- 
terprises, are accomplishments unexcelled in any 
country. Canada has also taken first place in the 
solution of many common problems. She has dealt 
more fairly and honestly with the native Indian popu- 
lation than has her elder sister to the south; she has 
had a better banking system; and her tariff laws 
deal more wisely with her needs than our political 
hodgepodges have done with our own. Her immi- 
gration laws, while strict, have brought within her 
borders a splendid class of workmen. Canadian 
schools and colleges compare with the best ideals that 
the world now knows. What other nation in this 
modern period has names standing out more con- 
spicuously than Lord Strathcona, Goldwin Smith, 
Sir John MacDonald, Sir Wilfred Laurier, and Dr. 
James A. MacDonald, —all empire builders! In 
all there has been a century of peace between Canada 
and the United States. The border line between the 
two countries is daily crossed by many people. The 
Canadian Northwest annually draws thousands of 
farmers from the older States to the south and east. 
Mining and pulp mills are jointly owned by citizens 
of both countries; the railroads intertwine in each 
other’s territory; and the two nations work and do 


business as if border lines were unknown. 
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In this atmosphere of peace and plenty, where 
agerandizement is distasteful and where war is ab- 
horred, it is not surprising that twice the Nobel Peace 
Prize should be awarded to citizens of this continent. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Elihu Root, two of our ablest 
statesmen and most respected public men, have been 
foremost advocates of peace not only here, but else- 
where. When universal peace is finally attained, the 
names of these two men will be remembered in every 
continent, and not unlikely the explanation of their 
sentiments will be found in the peaceful relations of 
the United States and Canada. 

This, then, is the story of the new’ nation ; these the 
forces that incited its development; these the results 
of its enterprise. The past dealt with material re- 
sources; the future must transfuse these into things 
of the spirit in which man’s inhumanity to man shall 
disappear and peace, justice, and righteousness shall 
reign supreme. Riches will not dictate, wealth will 
not dominate, selfishness will not govern, but broth- 
erly love, the common weal, and noble service shall 
be the trinity on which the policy and rule shall rest 
in the coming days when democracy shall be a reality, 
and when this republic shall be the abiding place of 
a freshened culture and the haven of an enlightened, 
God-fearing people. . 
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